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Difference, Tolerance and Cooperation* 


OBERT C. TANNER 
Department of Philosophy, University of Utah 


WHEN Plato considered the great trinity of 
Goodness, Truth and Beauty, he did so with 
something like the res and awe for their 
timeless value that we today might feel in con- 
sidering this modern trinity of Difference, Tol- 
erance, and Cooperation. For the concepts of 
difference, tolerance, and cooperation are three 
terms that spell out a single ideal—the ideal of 
freedom for the individual. And freedom of the 
individual is the single value around which 
nearly all of contemporary history is now turn- 
ing. 

The challenge of communism has taught us 
many things, not the least of which is that we 
more carefully search out the deeper meaning 
of freedom. There is a present urgency for us 
to do so, and there are no concepts today that 
will spell out this meaning of persona! liberty 
as does this modern trinity of difference, toler- 
ance, and cooperation. 

Just now our concern is the achievement of 
better family relations through an analysis of 
difference, tolerance and cooperation. But these 
great concepts aid us not only in family life, 
but also in the success of our democracy, and 
finally in the success of present and urgent in- 
ternational affairs. Indeed, the very quality of 
life itself is enriched by thoughtful considera- 
tion of the meaning of difference, the meaning 
of tolerance, and finally the meaning of coopera- 
tion. 

Referring to Plato again, one can easily imag- 
ine that in some fancy-free dialogue he might 
personalize this modern trinity, referring to Dif- 
ference as the problem child of the human fam- 
ily, and then Tolerance and Cooperation as wise 
counselors, trying to keep Difference on the 
path of promise, rather allow it to drift 
into the way of chaos, such as the break-up of 
a marriage, the failure of democracy, or finally, 
a third and last world war. 

In our search for a better understanding of 
the meaning of these great concepts, we observe 
first of all that the fact of difference, of variety, 
of novelty, of plurality, of change—this fact 
is not only the great problem of human life, it 
is also the great promise. 

As a problem, difference compels us to face 
the unexpected, to make adjustments, some easy, 


* Keynote address to the National Council on Family Re- 
lations, Salt Lake City, August, 1961. 
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but many very difficult. And yet difference is 
also a promise, for if we fail one time in solv- 
ing a problem, this world of endless differences 
offers yet another chance, a new opportunity for 
correction, for improvement. It gives us ground 
for the undying hope of ultimate progress. 

The meaning of difference is made clearer in 
the light of its contrary, which is the concept 
of “sameness.” Both sameness and difference 
are great human values, Sameness gives to life 
security and stability. Difference gives to life 
adventure and progress. Yet sameness, like dif- 
ference, can also be a oe As a problem, 
sameness can mean endless, routine and weary 
monotony and harsh tyranny. But as a promise, 
sameness can also mean personal security and 
social stability. 

In passing, it is interesting to speculate that 
ptobably most people prefer the value of same- 
ness over the value of difference. Sameness 
promises peace of mind while difference means 
unrest; sameness promises unity while difference 
means division; sameness means certainty while 
difference means guess-work; sameness means 
living by habit while difference means facing a 
problem. 

Perhaps we might divide rather evenly on 
which of these two values is superior. Some of 
us would think of sameness as preferable, while 
others would favor the value of difference. But 
then whole civilizations disagree on this point. 
The Orient and the Occident have long disa- 
greed over the supremacy of these two values. 
Orientai civilization inclines to the basic value 
of sameness, stressing values favorable to it, 
such as peace of mind, imperturbability, serenity, 
tranquillity and oneness. On the other hand, our 
Occidental civilization inclines to the basic value 
of difference and so we are generally friendly 
to problem solving, worldly progress, activity, 
individualism and experiment. 

This split on the choice over a supreme value, 
whether it be the value of difference or the 
value of sameness, runs through all of life. It 
divides all the parliaments of men into the 
liberal and conservative—those liberals favor- 
able to difference and change, and those con- 
servatives favorable to sameness and the status 
ae In religion men are divided as they favor 

rophetic tradition of change or the priestly 
tradition of sameness. The prophetic tradition 
has always faced life’s differences with eagerness 
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to choose and to change, while the priestly tra- 
dition would disallow many differences in favor 
of sameness, asserting that commandments are 
the same yesterday, today, and forever. In the 
area of economics men of success generally 
favor sameness, while men of hunger are in- 
evitably searching for difference. 

Independent of the choice of one value or the 
other, it is important to face ly the enor- 
mous and overwhelming fact 7 difference. It is 
the great fact of life. Our world is one of peo- 
- who daily use and abuse their differences. 

ifference is a two-way street of ae and 
regress. It is of first im e for us to be 
realistic about a universe where change is king 
and difference abiding. 

Just now our world is torn apart by the great 
fact of its differences, A list of them would be 
innumerable, but some of the big ones are: The 
three-fold split within the family of nations, 
between the communist, the free, and the neu- 
tral; then there is the difference between the 
affluent and the poor, the literate and the illiter- 
ate, the white and the colored, the nationalists 
and the internationalists, the orient and the oc- 
cident, etc. Within each of these major divisions 
the variety of differences multiplies. There are 
different religions, different economic systems, 
different educational theories, and different social 
practices, not to mention their countless variety 
of institutions, each one demanding of its mem- 
bers loyalties and sacrifices that make up so 
much of life's sublimity and tragedy, so much 
of goodness and so much of badness for the 
lives of men. 

Finally, we come to the most important and 
the profoundest difference of all one that 
creates so many of our problems as students of 
family relations. This is the difference of each 
individual. The differences between each mem- 
ber of any one family are truly staggering. At 
the start two sory: recently almost strangers, 
each of a different history, a different person- 
ality, and with different preferences, join in the 
pp wes unity of marriage. From this union 
of differences come children so unlike as to make 
parents incredulous. And for all the bridges a 
a family can build to cope with these differ- 
ences, for all the common needs and sought-for 
satisfactions unobtainable outside the family 
circle, for all the sameness of unity, the power 
of discipline, and the art of persuasion—for all 
this can produce in family solidarity, we still 
come out with the same over-powering fact that 
each member of a family is wholly unique, 
vastly different, and therefore a major problem 
to each of the others. Each solitary individual 
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is not only a problem to others of the same 
family, but a “copege to others in society, and 
indeed a problem to organized institutional life 
itself, just as society and the family and eco- 
nomic and political and religious organizations 
are in their turn a problem to free and inde- 
pendent individuals. 

myers faced the fact of difference, and also 
the problem of difference, we turn to possible 
solutions. 

The problem of difference is generally solved 
in one of three ways: 

First, one difference seeks to stamp out or 
abolish another difference, and if unsuccessful, 
at least to domineer over it. This is a solution by 
tyranny. Surely we have met such solutions over 
and over again in the break-up or lost happiness 
of otherwise promising marriages. 

Second, two differences, each unable to domi- 
nate the other, fight an endless battle of con- 
flict. This is the solution of continuous conflict 
without even the benefit of an armistice or tem- 
porary truce. Some marriages are like that, or 
nearly so. Perhaps this is also an accurate de- 
scription of the two blocs of nations, the com- 
munist and the free. We would like to ask of 
these two blocs if there is ever to be a diminu- 
tion to our present vast differences and nerve- 
wracking tensions. 

The third solution to the problem of differ- 
ence renounces the first, of tyranny, and the 
second, of constant embattlement. This third 
solution takes a humble view of the asserted 
superiority of its own difference. Whatever the 
difference: may be, its hallmark of greatness is — 
modesty, and superior claims are held with mis- 
givings—always tentative and always provi- 
sional. Then, without the blinding emotional 
zeal that generally goes with asserted superior- 
ity, one Sheen considers another difference 


thoughtfully with an open mind. It not only 
seeks some common ground for peace, or at 
least a truce, but goes much farther. Possessing 
a generous hospitality, it considers that the op- 
sing difference might have qualities worth 
trowing, and, even more, that perhaps the 


two opposing differences might even supple- 
ment mtg other for mutual gain and reci ecil 
benefit, resulting in a final greater good than 
each alone could ever achieve. Above all, hu- 
manity will always suffer whenever one main- 
tains itself in part by engendering hatred or ill 
will or esa d against another. 

This third solution, that differences may have 
some common ground, that each difference may 
possess a unique value worthy of ate g so 
that two differences may supplement and im- 
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prove each other—this third solution is appar- 
ently the theme of this conference. 

A good family is void of tyranny, the first 
solution. It is not one where father rules or 
mother dictates or the youngest continually gets 
his way. A good family is void of permanent 
and per 1 conflict, the second solution. The 
ideal of family security and peace may be some- 
what dimmed from time to time by the inevi- 
table differences that arise between free and in- 
dependent personalities, but still the ideal fam- 
ily is able to make home a haven of security 
and, above all, a place of understanding, while 
also jealously protecting the independent judg- 
ment and personal integrity of each different 
member. A good family at its very best is one 
that has profound res for differences, for 
freedom of choice, for individual responsibility; 
but, even more, it is one where differences grow 
and thrive, and where they borrow, share, and 
supplement each other with abiding modesty 
for their own difference and kindly tolerance 
for the difference of others. 

Why is this third solution of difference so 
difficult and rare? Granting that family life is 
not mainly one of tyranny nor of conflict, still 
why is the achievement of home democracy so 
full of obstacles? Granting that most homes are 
not really places of tyranny and constant quar- 
reling, yet why do they not have a much larger 
share of the positive achievements of tolerance 
and cooperation? Negatively stated, why is there 
such an enormously Jarger amount of tyranny 
and conflict in our homes than is necessary? 
Why such an excessive amount of bossing and 
bickering? 

One answer, among others, lies deeply within 
human nature itself. Without careful accuracy 
for psychological terminology, let us refer now 
to one facet of human nature that causes so very 
much of the trouble between human differences. 
This is the inclination, indeed the basic drive, 
of people to boss others, to rule over them, to 
dominate, to give orders to be at the top of 
Bunker Hill—in short to win out over differ- 
ences. It may be true, as some claim, that next 
to the basic drive for food, drink, sex and as- 
seciation, the love of power is the value most 
cherished and sought-for in all human relation- 
ships. Observing man’s social life, including 
family life, the deep satisfaction people obtain 
in exercising authority, in presiding, in ruling, 
in being obeyed, in having the last say, in over- 
riding objections, in stilling dissent—in short, 
in being at the top or as near as one can climb 
to the top in social authority and presti 
is the drive that frequently makes of the words 
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tolerance and humility merely sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbals. Small wonder then that 
there is so little of true democracy in the home, 
in society, and indeed in the world at large. 
Human nature has numerous qualities of altru- 
ism that help to make real and good many so- 
lutions to the problem of difference. But human 
nature also has within it powerful opponents 
to i family life and real democracy and 
world peace. And even though this drive for 
power can be defended as a source of leadership 
and service, it does in fact also make for elbow- 
ing one’s way past and over others and thereby 
crushing the best chances for solving well our 
problems of difference. 

If there be some who may think this basic 
desire to rule over others is overstated, one will 
find a key to its understanding in the fact that 
when man proffers to divinity what he thinks 
his God would most prefer, he is telling a great 
deal about his own preferences. And universally, 
men say to their divinities: “Thine is the power 
and the glory forever and ever.” 

But is there no real solution to this great 
problem of difference? Do power structures and 
also man’s own sense of profound satisfaction 
in wider influence—do these elements of power 
and might have the final and last say in all or 
most of man’s social differences? Some would 
answer affirmatively. It is a discouraging answer 
to say that power and might make right. Even 
if one believes that benevolence and sharing can 
partly counterbalance these tendencies, it is dis- 
couraging because these factors favoring the use 
of power—the countless obstacles’ to right, to 
fair play, to deep respect for differences—are 
ever-presently so strong and so forbidding, both — 
in man himself and in the institutions he creates. - 

Let us now consider the two suggested solu- 
tions proposed in the theme of this National 
Council—our differences and our common 
gtound. The solution to the problem of differ- 
ence is here proposed by the two terms of toler- 
ance and cooperation. 

What is the meaning of tolerance? It is a 
word used for many p . For the mis- 
trusting true believer, it can lead to heresy. For 
the political dictator it is another word for trea- 
son. For the arbitrary parent whose favorite 
word is obedience, ichoeas is a strange word 
and even if understood is quite unacceptable, es- 
pecially where family success and family disci- 
pline are intertwined and considered as being 
synonymous. For a person of private and secret 
race prejudice, tolerance is a word that he would 
publicly claim for himself. For many vocations 
and professions of lax ethical andesite toler- 
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ance is a word that is used frequently to ease 
the conscience. In the public mind generally, 
tolerance is a word that means live let live. 

Granted that definitions may be arbitrary, 
neither true nor false, but only useful, there is 
a definition of tolerance that is particularly use- 
ful and meaningful to professional people in 
the area of family relations. This definition is 
one of several given in Hastings Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics. It reads: “. . . tolerance 
assumes the existence of an authority which 
might have been coercive, but which for rea- 
sons of its own is not pushed to extremes. It 
' implies a voluntary inaction.” 

is is the meaning of tolerance in the high- 
est quality of family living, namely, “authority 
which might have been coercive.” As differences 
inevitably arise between husband and wife, par- 
ent and child, and between children themselves, 
there is in the finest homes a forbearance in the 
use of coercion; rather, a profound reliance 
upon persuasion. 

Using only two terms, one could say that 
the problem of difference is generally solved by 
coercion, or by persuasion, or by a combination 
of both. Most families use both persuasion and 
also coercion. There are few families of coercion 
alone, or persuasion alone. Yet that family is 
best which considers coercion only as a last re- 
sort. Success in family life is measured by the 
degree to which it can diminish the area of 
compulsion in favor of widening the area of 
persuasion, until finally children mature into 
a life where their controls and compulsions all 
finally come from within. 

Our problem about coercion is not that it 
may sometimes be necesary. Our problem is the 
use of it when it is not necessary. It is the ex- 
cessive use of coercion, psychological coercion 
even more than physical, that so frequently 
diminishes the quality of family life. 

No one will deny that coercion, sometimes 
physical, is necessary as a last resort. So we pay 
tribute to an efficient police force. And we pay 
tribute to our armed forces. In doing so we 
always hope, however, that their total effect will 
weigh heavily on the side of peace and justice, 
so that persuasion may prevail and become 
stronger in the life of individual families, and 
also within the entire family of nations. 

Granted that juvenile delinquency results all 
too er from lack of a disciplined home, 
the truth may yet be that excessive family dis- 
cipline, actual family tyranny, is practiced on a 
scale that is so gigantic as to beggar imagination. 
Sometimes the dictator is father, sometimes 
mother, sometimes older brother, or even, and 
frequently, youngest sister. But always and in 
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every family the drive is present and pressing 
for some to play the boss and to smother op- 
posing differences. In parents this takes the form 
attempting to create in their 

ildren carbon copies of their own parental 
likeness, of their own parental preference, of 
their own parental ideas. Rare indeed is the 
home of true democracy, of individual freedom 
of choice, of individual expression of new ideas, 
of — respect for what is singular and 
different in each member of the family. 

Our single point now is that nowhere does 
the ideal of tolerance meet a foe so implacable 
as the foe of another's ego, another’s demand 
for obedience, another’s insistence upon power, 
another’s joy in exercising authority. 

Out of a half million of years it was only a 
moment ago that the ideal of tolerance came 
timidly on the stage of man’s social life. The 
faces of coercion are many, physical and psycho- 
logical, and together they comprise the solution 
of difference that so frequently robs a home of 
its greatest quality. For a home of tolerance is a 
home of voluntary inaction in the use of coer- 
cion. Rather, it encourages each child, and in- 
deed each husband and wife, to be independent- 
ly himself or herself—unique, creative and free. 

We commonly say that the institutions of 
persuasion are the home, the school, and the 
church. Other institutions that are political or 
economic also depend to a degree upon persua- 
sion, but they also possess and use brute power 
whenever persuasion fails, whereas the great 
reliance of the home, the school, and the church 
is not ultimately upon coercion, but rather upon 
persuasion. Even so, the excessive amount of 
psychological coercion in our schools, and in 
organized religion—coercion that intimidates 
the independent thought and free speech of each 
different individual—this coercion today in our 
contemporary mood of anxiety is enormously 
large. The tender frailty of tolerance, so re- 
cently a new-comer to man’s social life, faces 
the fact mentioned above, that while the lead- 
ers of these institutions of persuasion are good 
men, while schools and churches are led by men 
of selfless dedication, yet these leaders are also 
subject to the frailties of human vanities and 
the universal human concern for power and 
authority, with the result that these gteat and 
good institutions of persuasion are now deeply 
colored by the evil of excessive psychological 
coercion, by a woeful lack of genuine tolerance 
toward their own internal differences. 

Finally, there is the second requirement for 
successfully living with our own differences, It 
is the ideal of cooperation—voluntary coopera- 
tion. Like tolerance, cooperation is a word of 
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many meanings. Our concern now is with coo 
eration that is voluntary. Granted that life is 
mostly coercion, that free will is debatable, that 
compulsions are the road-signs of life’s high- 
ways—still we do not lose our faith that some 
of life is voluntary. If persuasion is meaningful, 
democracy justifiably calls for and reasonably 
expects us to be volunteers. If persuasion is not 
meaningful, then the communists win their case 
and the only call that is meaningful is the call 
for conscripts. Either we handle our differences 
as volunteers or as conscripts. Either as free 
citizens we voluntarily assume the cooperation 
necessary to handle our differences with frendly 
tolerance, or as state citizens we are coerced to 
cooperate without the dignity of personal inde- 
pendence. 

A good home is a home of volunteers. A bad 
home is a home of conscripts. A good home 
waits patiently in the presence of unwilling 
cooperation—waits until the choice to cooperate 
is freely and willingly made. Sometimes it takes 
years for a child to grow richly in the quality 
of voluntary cooperation. Forced decisions in 
family life may be efficient and effective, but they 
have little place in the life of real quality. 

So in a democratic society vocations and pro- 
fessions must have large areas of voluntariness. 
The doctors remain as men of great dignity only 
if they voluntarily assume the problems of a 
healthy populace. Lawyers walk in the steps of 
great men only if they voluntarily cooperate to 
keep our society one of equal justice under law. 
Business men make of the term “free enter- 
prise” a great ideal only if they voluntarily 
cooperate in making the business standards of 
the community honest and fair for everyone. 

A good husband and a good wife are they 
who try to out-volunteer each other in what 
they think the other would like. Good home- 
makers :re always volunteering to go the second 
mile. Tne birthplace of the free life of the vol- 
untaty spirit is a good home. Encouragement, 
compliments, ayes recognition—these are the 
well-springs of a child’s strong free cooperation. 

It is well to state the ideal that the problems 
of our differences be handled by the ideals of 
tolerance and cooperation, but as we have in- 
dicated, the practice of this ideal, the realization 
of tolerance and cooperation, is quite another 
matter. And lest anyone think there be some 
easy road, let us formulate the problem once 
more: The problem of difference is the problem 
of freedom and the problem of freedom is never 
solved. Our founding fathers came nearest when 
they coined the phrase of “‘eternal vigilance.” 
How, for example, can a person different from 


all people, different from every other member 
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in the same family—how can he or she maintain 
the freedom necessary for a unique and indi- 
vidual personality to express itself, yet at the 
same time modify some of this precious individ- 
ualism in favor of the persistent and necessary 
demands of the family as a whole? How can a 
free and independent personality remain free 
and independent while also bound to the loyal- 
ties of family life that require so much of self- 
less love and costly sacrifice? : 

For example, how can the father of a family 
exercise some special and rare talent he may 
possess if thereby he would risk the family econ- 
omy by changing his work? How can a mother 
take time for personal development if the labors 
of each day leave no time and most of all, no 
reserve in energy? She might have read more 
widely, have written and spoken more wisely, 
have created unbelievably, but the cares of each 
day of one family never allowed this difference 
of her special genius to be uncovered. How can 
a boy of real talent within a family of great 
economic need get the chance to become a great 
scientist? How can a girl of promise realize the 
freedom of her special abilities when the de- 
mands of family Budget or family labors deny 
her a chance? 

These are the practical difficulties. Greater 
than these, however, are those referred to as 
psychological—the willful smothering of per- 
sonal difference by a dominating member of the 
family, by an institutional leader who is afraid 
of individual expression, by a society oe a 
ptemium on conformity while paying only lip 
service to freedom of the individual. 

Nevertheless, we are not discouraged. We are 
committed to three propositions: 

First, the greatest of all problems within the 
family is the problem of difference. 

Second, after love, the greatest of all virtues 
within the family is the virtue of tolerance. 

Third, the greatest practical achievement in 
family living is the practice of voluntary coop- 
eration. 

If this ideal of family greatness exceeds our 
gtasp and eludes our efforts, we are not dis- 
mayed. We face ~ ain the fact that the way 
we handle our differences comprises the great 
challenge of life. It is the continuous challenge 
of a good home. We are unyielding in our faith 
that that home is best which is most free in 
allowing each individual member the fullest 
possible exercise of personal differences. And 
that school or church or society is best which 
checks its own inclinations to rub out those 
differences in us that must be precious, since 
God has so created us and therefore intends 
that we so remain. 
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Social Status Differences in the Family 
Relationships of German Men* 


LEE RAINWATER 
Social Research, Inc., Chicago 


THIS article concerns one area of a larger 
study of social class differences in the life style, 
values and personalities of German men. The 
and for the purpose of this paper one life style 
area has been selected to illustrate the method- 
and the kinds of the 
study is developing. The data for the study are 
approximately 300 interviews conducted in the 
various areas of West Germany (but not in- 
cluding Berlin) with men er 50 at three 
status leeds the upper-middle, the lower-mid- 
dle and the upper-lower class. The interviews 
were not highly structured, but conversational 
in nature, lasting from one to two hours, and 
covering a wide range of topics. Two interview- 
ing forms were since the material desired 
could not be collected in a single interview. 

One form concentrated on these men’s be- 
havior in connection with secondary institutions 
and leisure time activity—work, church, associa- 
tions and clubs, politics and government, eco- 
nomic behavior, mass media habits and leisure 
time activities at home and outside; a second 
interview form concerned daily routine, family 
relationships (with parents, wife, children) and 
friendship patterns. In both forms, TAT stories 
were collected in on pve to four pictures (Mur- 
tay’s 1, 3BM, 13MF and 19) and the respond- 
ents were asked to answer several projective 
eg concerning personal values, goals, and 

iefs. 

The main data for this article came from the 
140 interviews using the form which included 
the material on family relationships. References 
will be made primarily to the 87 interviews 
with married men, 30 of whom are upper-mid- 
dle class, 34 lower-middle and 23 upper-lower. 
The analysis is qualitative in nature, and seeks 
to suggest something of the complexity of atti- 
tudes and needs acted out in family relation- 
ships; the findings at this point must be taken 
as tentative, subject to a more systematic analysis 
of the data. The main concern is to outline some 
of the differences occurring among the three 
social status levels represented in the sample, 
and to note how these differences compare with 


* This article is based on a paper read at the American 
Sociological Association meetings, New York, 1960. 
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differences among the same status levels in the 

United States. In addition, from time to time 
ints of similarity among German men of 
ifferent class levels will be noted. 


PATTERNS OF INTERACTION 
AND EXPECTATION 


Respondents were asked to discuss their fam- 
ily life, the sharing and the division of responsi- 
bilities, to describe their wives as individuals, 
their wives’ assets and limitations, and similarly 
to describe themselves, and their own assets and 
limitations. sig were also asked to say how 
important they felt different aspects of the hus- 
band’s and wife’s roles were; to rank the roles 
of friend, provider, lover and father, for a good 
husband, and the roles of friend, housewife, 
lover and mother, for a good wife. From their 
answers to these questions, certain patterns of 
Lge marital interaction and of expectations 
of self and s can be outlined. Following 
these questions, the respondents were asked to 
talk about their children, or about their plans 
for children if they had none. They were asked 
to describe their children; to talk about them- 
selves as fathers and about how their children 
felt about them; to compare themselves with 
their own fathers ‘in the area of relating to chil- 
dren; and to discuss any differences with their 
wives in regard to child rearing and tell how 
these differences were settled. This material, too, 
provides information on the patterns of rela- 
tionship in the marriage, as well as on the pat- 
terns of relationship to the children. First, how- 
ever, we will examine the social status differ- 
ences that appear in connection with husband- 
wife relationships.* 

The upper-middle class men (73 per cent) 
emphasize an equalitarian-individualistic ap- 
wine to marital relationships, in which hus- 

nd and wife work together to maintain the 
family’s status in the society and to find gratifi- 


cation for themselves and their children. They 


1The reference to ‘‘upper-middle,’’ ‘‘lower-middle’’ and 
“‘upper-lower’’ does not imply a precise assessment of the social 
status hierarchy in Germany similar to that developed from 
researches in the United States. It does suggest that the men 
so designated occupy positions in the German occupational and 
educational prestige hierarchies similar to those occupied by 
Americans designated by these terms, 
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recognize a basic division of labor in which 
career and income-getting are the husband’s re- 
sponsibility and caring for the home is mainly 

wife’s, but they expect each to have a re- 
cee interest in the other's assigned responsi- 
bilities. These men tend to shy away from any- 
thing that smacks of too much dominance on 
‘their part and perhaps deny it where it exists: 

“We have a strict division of labor only con- 
cerning the preparation of meals (by my wife) and 
occupation (myself). Everything else we do to- 
gether; no dominance from either of us; we only 
fight when shopping for clothes.” 

“We do everything together; there is no hiding. 
This is how we make the necessary decisions. My 
wife consents, not out of submissiveness, but be- 
cause she has the same views as I.” 


These men seem to a great deal from 
their wives as individuals; they often take pains 
to deny a simple Hausfrau notion of what their 
wives are like. They seem to want to relate to 
the wife as a meaningful and valued peer and 
often emphasize their wives’ intellectual and 
artistic qualities. 

“She knows ten times as much about music as I. 
In literature she knows more about prose but is not 
as interested in poetry.” 

“She is highly intelligent with strong inclina- 
tions toward literature and music. She has a marked 
capacity for abstract reasoning in addition to strong 
introversion. She adds to the intellectual area of our 
marriage, keeps informed on all questions of life, 
politics and culture.” 


Other men emphasize their desire to have 
their wives stand out as individuals by mention- 
ing their wives’ self-assertiveness, or complain- 
ing sometimes about a lack of it: 

“She is energetic, self-confident, skilled in deal- 
ing with people, sincere, frank, conscientious, reli- 
able. She has very good taste.” 

“I have a very nice wife . . . (but) she could 
have somewhat more of an opinion of her own and 
at least grow up and be an adult.” 


It seems fairly clear that these men want sup- 
port and strength from their wives; they look 
to their wives to add to the total of assertiveness 
and competence available to the family, and do 
not see only themselves as relating vigorously 
to the outside world. 

The ideal of the husband-wife relationship, 
then, is of individually meaningful interaction 
between the two—a fact which the single upper- 
middles highlight when they of an ideal 


husband (67 per cent of cases) and wife (76 
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per cent of cases) as first of all a good friend 
and lover to his or her spouse. However, the 
realities of marriage present a different situation. 
If the couple is to live by upper-middle class 
standards, must worry about the husband's 
career, and about living in ways appropriate to 
their status. This tends to shift the concern to 
career and household maintenance, and to giv- 
ing the children proper attention and training. 
These men show the strain of conflicting pulls 
in the direction of career versus home; they feel 
that their wives are unhappy with them both 
for lack of ambition and for not spending 
enough time with the family. 

In all, however, the relationships which 
upper-middle class men strive for in their mar- 
riages seem to be both more intensely emotional 
and more equalitarian than is true of the other 
two classes. 

The lower-middle class men (81 per cent) 
can be characterized as having an seetene? 
familistic orientation to family life. This is ap- 
parent in their characterizations of themselves, 
their wives and their lives together. There is 
little of the emphasis on individualistic inter- 
ests and accom Fishments we find in the upper- 
middle class—instead, lower-middle class men 
tend to speak of themselves and their wives in 
terms of family roles and family functioning. 
Interestingly , single lower-middle class men 
seem to have this same image of marriage; un- 
like upper-middle class men they do not have 
to revise an idea of spiritual comradeship under 
the impact of the realities of family life; even 
when single they think of the good husband and 
the good wife (about 75 per cent of respondents 
in both cases) primarily in terms of familial 
rather than more personal relating. 

This conception of marriage is simpler than 
the upper-middle class one; for the lower-mid- 
dle man relationships within the family 
are family relationships, not a combination of 
the family and broader intellectual-artistic ones. 
Perhaps because of this, lower-middle class men 
indicate greater satisfaction and fewer problems 
in marital relations than do upper-middle class 


men. 

In describing their wives, family and home 
virtues stand out sharply, and there is little 
mention of qualities of the wife apart from her 
family functioning: 

“Her strength is her sincerity, her love for her 
husband and her child. She excites me as a mistress. 
She’s a swell girl.” 

“My wife is quiet and home-minded. She lives 
entirely for the family and children. Perhaps she 
could try a little harder to understand the children 


better and to be more tolerant, but not as tolerant 
as I am with them, I am too much so, But, I am 
happy with my wife and content.” 


For these men, then, a good wife is defined 
by her ability to function in ways that gratify 
her husband and her children, ways that cater 
to their needs and provide them with a pleasant 
and well-run home. But, in this the affectional 
tie to the wife is very important; she is not just 
a worker around the house but a companion. 
These men also 5 oe of doing many things 
with their wives. Family walks and trips and 
outings are mentioned as symbolic of “to- 
getherness” these men desire. 

Lower-middle class men do not find work and 
and career a preoccupying interference in mari- 
tal life in the same way upper-middles do. In- 
stead, they seem to dichotomize the two spheres 
more sharply, and to believe that work problems 
should be left at work and the family-be a haven 
to which one can retreat and in which less con- 
flictful gratifications are available. They look to 
their wives for nurturance and consideration as 
a reassurance that they are valued and important 
—they speak of the wife as ‘a good handler of 
her husband,” as “spoiling me as much as pos- 
sible, which is new to me,” as “taking good 
care of me.” 

In turn, most of these men like to think of 
themselves as equally family-oriented, as “‘will- 
ing to sacrifice everything for my wife and 
children.”” When they mention shortcomings, or 
wives’ criticisms, however, it is sometimes ap- 
parent that the basic idea of being a family man 
is to spend one’s time with the family--the wife 
may criticize them for simply lying around and 
reading, or for not making efforts to “entertain” 
her, etc. Also, there are occasional indications 
that some of these men want to be able to take 
their families or leave them—they report wives’ 
complaints that they go out alone to the corner 
tavern, or ogle young ladies. 

In summary, then, both upper- and lower- 
middle class men project an image of close and 
highly marital relations, relations 
which are of great significance to them in main- 
taining a sense of security and well-being in 
their worlds. For the lower-middles, however, 
the family is sharply separated from the rest of 
the aad. and a haven from it. For the upper- 
middles the penetrations of outside wails | into 
the family (in the form of career concerns 
shared by husband and wife, and of cultural 
values) and of the family into the outside world 
(in the form of the couple’s functioning to 
further career goals and to participate in the 
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social and cultural life of the community) seem 
much greater. 

The upper-lower class men (70 per cent) 
project a sense of role-segregation and constric- 
tion in the marital relationship compared to the 
men in the middle class. Their descriptions of 
family life, of themselves and of their wives, 
indicate an interest in certain core family activi- 
ties—particularly those having to do with pro- 
viding by the husband, housekeeping by the 
wife and parental functioning by both—and 
apart from these a tendency on the man’s part 
to go his own way even though he may he aware 
that in doing so he is not living up to his re- 
sponsibilities as well as he might. In all of this 

ese men communicate a sense of separateness 
in their relations with their wives which is in 
sharp contrast to the emphasis on ‘‘togetherness”’ 
projected by the lower-middle class men. This is 
most vividly illustrated by one man who said: 


“My wife has the responsibility for the home; ° 
she gets all the money. I earn it and she spends it 
for the household. Every other week I go bowling, 
and I like to play Skat; otherwise I have little 
spare time. My wife is a very good mother and 
very understanding when I stay out late bowling. 
She’s a good cook; she likes to eat and gains in- 
stead of reducing. Then we fight. When I married 
her she weighed 100 pounds, now it’s 162. What 
is to become of her? I take my wife to the movies, 
she loves them, and then pick her up again after- 
wards. I like neatness so she does a lot of washing 
and ironing for me. I don’t help much around the 
house.” 


Like lower-middle class men, these men ex- 
pect their wives to cater to their needs, but they 
seem to have a much less complex notion of 
reciprocating. These men seem to feel that their 
husbandly responsibilities are confined mainly 
to providing a decent living and keeping a 
fatherly eye on the children; they tend to under- 
emphasize affiliative and loving relations with 
the wife. 

The upper-lower class man experiences some 
of the same kinds of conflict between commit- 
ment to the outside world and to the family that 
the upper-middle class man does. However, un- 
like the upper-middle, it is not “career” which 
takes away his interest from the family but rather 
his male peer activities and allegiances—these 
men tell our interviewers that their wives criti- 
cize them on such grounds as these: ‘She says 
I shouldn't be so generous with my co-workers,” 
“She says I’m too nice to my friends and forget 
my family sometimes,” “She doesn’t like me 
going out for a drink and that sort of thing, 
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but she’s finally stopped criticizing about it,” 
“She complains I go out to ball games but I 
never take her anywhere.” Single upper-lower 
class men do not seem as interested in marriage 
and family as single middle class men, although 
they are interested in girls. Their overall attitude 
is perhaps reflected in one young man’s state- 
ment, that, “Oh, I like to be with girls—almost 
as much as being with boys.” - 

Upper-lower class men also seem to experi- 
ence more difficulty in understanding their 
wives, They more often complain of their wives 
being “‘too sensitive” or “too emotional.” While 
upper-middle class men seem to be proud of 
their wives’ self-assertiveness, upper-lowers in- 
stead complain that their wives are “too strong- 
willed,” “too critical,” “always take the oppo- 
site side,” etc. These men seem to find women 
perplexing, and perhaps because they so actively 
pursue their own interests they do not develop 
the kinds of mutual understanding and accom- 


modation that middle class men seem to develop: 


with their wives. 

These men’s attitudes toward the family are 
colored by a sense that the world is difficult and 
tough to get along in; they feel entitled to some 
of the self-indulgent activities that take them 
away from their families because they feel put 
upon by the larger world of work and income- 
getting. Because they feel put upon, they per- 


haps also tend to demand much from their wives 
in the way of work and effort around the home, 
- and to feel that the only chance the family has 


to maintain itself respectably is for both to work 
hard and skip the “frills” of affection and mu- 
tual emotional support. 


PATTERNS OF RELATING TO. CHILDREN 


The different themes outlined above have 
their logical outcomes in the ways these men 
speak of their relationships to their children, 
and of the quality of their fatherliness. Certain 
things seem true regardless of social class. With 
some differences in emphasis, the men in all 
three groups seem to value their children highly 
and to enjoy spending time with them. They 
almost unanimously (over 80 per cent) believe 
that in various ways they are better fathers than 
their own fathers were (although the area of 
improvement shifts from class to class), Chil- 
dren are important to them for the sense of hav- 
ing a complete family; for some upper-lowers 
it seems that for this family feeling the children 
are more important than the wife. 

The upper-middle class men are sharp in 
differentiating themselves as fathers from their 
own fathers. They state the difference in terms 
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of less strictness, ard also in terms of being 
more understanding aad closer to their children. 
They seem to want to think of themselves as 
treating their children as individuals just as th 
make a point of seeing their wives as individ- 
uals. They remember a sense of distance from 
their fathers and want to develop empathy and 
rapport with their own children (73 per cent). 
At the same time that these men seek to regard 
their children as individuals, there is much em- 
phasis on proets the child with proper stand- 
ards and habits, and these fathers seem fairly 
energetic in orienting their children in the direc- 
tion of accomplishment and socially appropriate 
behavior. 

The lower-middle class fathers, in keeping 
with their strong family orientation, tend to em- 
phasize the fact that they spend a great deal of 
time with their children (65 per cent) and to 
ee to this as the major difference (along with 

ing less strict) between themselves and their 
fathers. Their children are very much a part of 
the home as haven, and the opportunity to play 
with the children is valued by them as a way O 
withdrawing from concerns with the world out- 
side the family. Such involvement is reflected 
in statements like these: 


“I think he (16 month old) is very advanced for 
his age. He knows a lot of things and is not afraid. 
I spend all my spare time with him, and love him 
very much, but I am strict, too, about things like 
toilet-training. He loves for me to pick him up. 
(Compared to your father?) He should enjoy as 
beautiful a childhood as I had, but I am less strict 
than my father, and I give the child more of my 
time. (Wife?) We are in complete agreement about 
the child. If she punished him I know he deserved 

“As a father I try to educate my daughter with- 
out ignoring her childish interests. She seems to ap- 
preciate this although sometimes she’s a little re- 
sentful. She likes me very much even if she does 
think I’m a little too strict sometimes. My father 
was stricter and he had little or no time for me; 
I try to have more time for my child.” 


Lower-middle class men sometimes speak of 
disagreement between husband and wife on how 
children are to be treated, but the nature of the 
disagreement varies a good deal—sometimes the 
wife is said to be more lenient, sometimes more 
strict. In any case, these men do not often indi- 
cate serious conflict about child rearing, and it 
seems likely that the sense of family solidarity 
outweighs these conflicts most of the time. 

The upper-lower class men seem stricter and 
harsher with their children than middle class 
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men, although they, too, often feel they are less 
strict than their own fathers. They sometimes 
differentiate themselves from their fathers by 
saying that they can be more generous with their 
children, or support them better. They say, in 
short, that life is not as difficult for their chil- 
dren as it was for them. 

The pattern of from the family 
is clear in these men’s relations to their children 
—they see themselves as authorities whose voice 
must be heeded but who do not have to spend 
a good deal of time with the children. Their 
more authoritarian attitude is also manifest in 
the fact that a significant minority (about one- 
third of the cases) see their wives as “too len- 
ient” with the children, and they seem more 
inclined than middle class men to be really 
critical on this score. Although they, too, men- 
tion spending time with their children, their 
description of the rest of their away-from-work 
routine makes it apparent that they do not inter- 
act as extensively with them as lower-middle 
class fathers do: At the same time, these men are 
pleased to be liked by their children, and seek 
to manage the relationship in ways that make 
whatever time they do spend with the children 
rewarding to themselves as loved and respected 
fathers. 


‘TENTATIVE COMPARISONS: GERMANY 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


Having sketched some of the differences ap- 
ent between German men of three social class 
evels, we can now compare these different class 
patterns with patterns for the three social classes 


in the United States. It will be of interest to 
examine the question of whether the roughly 
similar state of industrialization with its related 
social hierarchy has as a corollary similarities in 
the variations of life style from one class to 
another.” 

The upper-middle class pattern we have out- 


2 Alex Inkeles has discussed in considerable detail the 
hypothesis that similar industrialization in different countries 
carries with it similarities in life style and value orientation, in 
Alex Inkeles, ‘Industrial Man: The Relation of Status to Ex- 
perience, Perception and Value,’’ American Journal of Soci- 
ology, 46 (July, 1960), pp. 1-31. The generalizations drawn 
here about differences among the three social classes in this 
country are based on several studies: see Allison Davis, Social 
Class Influences on Learning, Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1948; Allison Davis, Burleigh B. Gardner and Mary 
R. Gardner, Deep South, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1941; Lee Rainwater, Richard P. Coleman and Gerald Handel, 
Workingman's Wife, New York: Oceana Publications, Inc., 
1959; Lee Rainwater and Karol K. Weinstein, And the Poor 
Get Children, Chicago; Quadrangle Books, Inc., 1960; W. 
Lloyd Warner, et. al., Democracy in Jonesville, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1949; and W. Lloyd Warner, American 
Life Dream and Reality, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1953. 
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lined includes an emphasis on the na a 
of members of the family, a relating to 
other from this individualistic base, and a sense 
of strain arising from the tiality of conflict 
between the “business” of the family (which is 
maintaining its status in the society) and the 
interpersonal needs which these upper-middle 
class men show for emotionally meaningful in- 
teraction with their wives. This upper-middle 
class pattern is probably also characteristic of the 
United States. The individualistic emphasis is 
certainly there in comparison to the other classes, 
and the career versus enjoying one’s family con- 
flict is also present in this country. The value 
on assertiveness by wives is characteristic of 
upper-middles in this country, too, and is sym- 
bolized by the fairly common practice of mascu- 
line nicknames for the wife. In the United States 
the wife’s self-assertiveness and role in the out- 
side world is perhaps more formalized in her 
icipation in voluntary associations, while in 
rmany it seems to have more to do with in- 
formal friendship relations and intellectual in- 
terests. 

The familistic emphasis of lower-middles in 
Germany certainly also applies to lower-middles 
in this country. In both cases there is a strong 
tendency on the part of lower-middles to see 
the family as a unit, and to speak of a “togeth- 
erness” of the whole family. In the United 
States, too, lower-middle class men often cope 
with their frustrations at work by turning to 
their families for distraction and a sense of 
importance to others. Lower-middle class men 
here do tend to define their wives primarily in 
terms of familial functioning, and to evaluate 
them on the basis of how well they carry out 
those functions—they do not so readily as upper- 
middle class men encourage their wives to de- 
velop non-family interests and abilities. At the 
same time, it is likely that the German men 
make a division between family and 
outside world than do American men; the ex- 
tensive of voluntary associations 
among the middle class in this country tends to 
encourage more bridging between the private 
world of the family and the outside. 

The direct similarities between this country 
and perhaps most apparent in the 
lower class. The pattern outlined here for Ger- 
many is quite similar to that for upper-lowers 
in this country, and also noted by English re- 
searchers for the English working class. The 


* See, for example, Richard Hoggart, The Uses of Literacy, 
London: Chatto and Windus, 1957; Eliot Slater and Moya 
Woodside, Patterns of Marriage, London: Cassell and Com- 
pany, 1951; and Michael Young and Peter Willmott, Family 
and Kinship in East London, Chicago: Free Press, 1957. 
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tendency for lower class men to maintain a more 
tangential relationship to the family than mid- 
dle class men is perhaps characteristic of the 
working class in ali industrialized societies, and 
the consequent looseness of family ties related 
to some of the problems which seem to crop 
up among working class families in those so- 
cieties. 

As for overall differences between German 
and American men in the family area, it seems 
from these data that the German men reflect a 
more emotional involvement with their families 
at all levels: they seem more demanding of 
_ their wives and of their children; they seem to 
want more intense attachments among famil 
members, and they do not show the same tend- 
ency to dampen intense feelings in family re- 
lationships, to gloss these over by an em banat 
on activities and a kind of bland friendliness 
that is apparent when American men speak of 


their wives and children. Whatever the formal, 
ptoper exterior demeanor German men feel ap- 
their conversation about their fami- 
ies, and their TAT stories, indicate that strong 
feelings are much more readily aroused in close 
interpersonal relations than is true of American 
men. These feelings lead to demanding more in 
their relations with their family members, but 
also to much deeper individual attachments 
within the family, attachments that are used to 
ward off a sense of loneliness and deprivation by 
an uncertain world. We have suggested that 
middle class men are more successful in cement- 
ing these kinds of family relationships than are 
lower class men, just as seems to be the case in 
this country. 


See Lee Rainwater, ‘‘Some Themes in the Personalities of 
German Men,"’ Genetic Psychology Monographs, 61 (1960), 
167-95. 


Conjugal Power Structure and 
Adolescent Personality* 


MURRAY A. STRAUS 
University of Minnesota 


AS THE institutionalization of the patriarchic 


family has declined, it has been replaced not 
merely by the undifferentiated type of equali- 
tarianism symbolized by Burgess and Locke’s 
companionate family, Herbst’s syncratic family,* 
or McCall’s togetherness, but also in some in- 
stances by a matriarchic organization, and in 
other instances by a role-differentiated type of 
equalitarianism which Miller and Swanson have 
termed the colleague family, and Herbst has 
termed the autonomic family.? In addition, room 
must be found, in any family classification sys- 
tem, for family structures lacking in consensus 
on task and decision role differentiation; as, for 
example, when both husband and wife simul- 
taneously try to play the dominant role. This 

* Revision of a paper read at the April, 1961, meeting of 
the Eastern Sociological Society. This analysis was carried out 
with the aid of funds provided by the Department of Child 
Development & Family Relationships, Cornell University. The 
writer is indebted to Professors Alfred Baldwin, O. G. Brim, 
Urie Bronfenbrenner, William Delany, and Gordon Streib for 
comments and criticism which aided in revising an earlier 
draft of the paper. 

1P. G. Herbst, ‘Family Living—Patterns of Interaction,”’ 
O. A. Oeser and S. B. Hammond, Social Structure and Per- 
sonality in a City, London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1954, 
Chapter 12. 

27D. R. Miller and G. E. Swanson, The Changing Amer- 
ican Parent, N.Y.: Wiley, 1958, pp. 200-06 ; Herbst, op. cit. 
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paper is intended to add to the much needed 
empirical knowledge of the correlates of these 
varying types of family organization, The study 
reported views conjugal power as sociali- 
zation environments, and seeks to explore the 
relationship between conjugal power type and 
selected aspects of an adolescent son’s person- 
ality. 
CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


The conceptual framework guiding this re- 
search is the view of the family as a small-scale 
social system. “System” is here defined as a 
structure in which a change in one element 
necessitates changes in other parts of the struc- 
ture. It follows, therefore, that variations in 
conjugal role structure have consequences—not 
necessarily all manifest—for both the internal 

rocesses of the family system and for the fam- 
ily’s mode of relationship to external systems. 
Among the most important of these is the type 
of socialization environment provided by differ- 
ent types of conjugal power structure.® 

* For examples of such interrelationships see R. O. Blood 
and D. M. Wolfe, Husbands and Wives: The Dynamics of 
Married Living, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1960; and M. 
A. Straus, “Family Role Differentiation and Technological 
Change in Farming,” Rural Sociology, 25 (1960), pp. 219-28. 
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Spousal Role Differentiation and Socializa- 
tion. The argument up to this point is sufh- 
ciently general that it would probably find few 
objectors. When, however, we attempt to form- 
ulate hypotheses concerning the specific varia- 
tions in adolescent personality which will be 
associated with specific of family power 
structures, the diversity of formulations becomes 
almost overwhelming. The predominant view 
expressed in the pone parent education 
literature of the last quarter of a century has 
tended to regard the relatively undifferentiated 
companionate type of family, first, as almost 
the only possible direction of change; and sec- 
ond, as the most desirable of family 
organization both for the husband-wife rela- 
tionship, and also for socialization. Recently, 
however, Parsons and Bales and others have 
challenged this position. deny that indus- 
trialization and urbanization lead to a reduction 
in marital role specialzation; and, more impor- 
tant for the present study, they also argue against 
the effectiveness in socialization of such an un- 
differentiated family structure.‘ 

Parsons and Bales hold that the socialization 
process involves the successive internalization of 
role models. Familial effectiveness in socializa- 
tion, therefore, requires the presence of clearly 
differentiated adult role types in order to pro- 
vide culturally appropriate models with which 
the child can identify. Thus in the case of boys 
in American society the physical absence of the 
father, or the presence of a father who does not 
provide a characteristically male role model, is 
seen as impeding the development of such typi- 
cally male characteristics as independence and 
achievement orientation. Empirical evidence in 
support of this idea comes from studies of 
father-absent families, which show that boys 
from father-absent homes tend to be less mascu- 
line,® or markedly more submissive and depend- 
ent;* from a study of homosexual males which 
found that, compared to a control group, they 


*T. Parsons and R. F. Bales, Family, Socialization, and 
Interaction Process. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1955 especi- 
ally pp. 23-24 and 35-54, 

®R. F. Winch, “The Relation Between the Loss of a Par- 
ent and Progress in Courtship,’’ Journal of Social Psychology, 
29 (1949), pp. 51-56. 

*See R. R. Sears, M. H. Pintler, & Pauline S. Sears, ‘‘Ef- 
fects of Father Separation on Preschool Children’s Doll-Play 
Aggression,’’ Child Development, 17 (1946), pp. 219-43; G. R. 
Bach, ‘‘Father Fantasies and Father-Typing in Father-Sepa- 
rated Children,’ Child Develotment, 17 (1946), pp. ‘63-79; 
L. M. Stolz, Father Relations of War-Born Children, Stanford, 
California: Stanford University Press, 1954; P. O. Tiller, ‘‘Fa- 
ther Absence and Personality Development of Children in 
Sailor Families," Nordisk Psykology’s Monograph Series, 
1958, No. 9; D. B. Lynn and W. L. Sawrey, ‘‘The Effects of 
Father-Absence on Norwegian Boys and Girls,’’ Journal of 
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more often reported fathers low in affection and 
authority;? and from a study by Mussen and 
Distler which shows that boys “. . . who have 
made substantial male identifications view their 
fathers as powerful sources of both reward and 
punishment. . . .”* Thus, there are both cogent 
theoretical bases and some empirical evidence 
leading to the prediction that characteristically 
male personality elements will be maximized in 
families where the father occupies the leader- 
ship role. 
aternal Control and Achievement Orienta- 
tion. Strodtbeck, on the other hand, has shown, 
at least for his sample of Jewish and Italian 
boys, that father-dominant family structures are 
associated with low-achievement orientation in 
sons.® Moreover, Strodtbeck’s research, and the 
studies of McClelland and his collaborators on 
the familial origins of achievement motivation 
suggest that boys from mother-dominant families 
tend to have the highest motivation to excel.?° 
How can the conllictin findings which have 
emerged from studies of achievement motiva- 
tion be reconciled with the conclusions from 
studies of masculinity and independence? One 
possible explanation is that in contemporary 
American society, an adequate male role model 
may be necessary to acquire the trait measured 
by the various masculinity-femininity tests, but 
is not necessary for the acquisition of a high 
level of achievement motivation.’ Such an ex- 
planation is compatible with the Parsons and 
Bales position (that a male role model is nec- 
essary for achievement orientation) if we em- 


Abnormal and Social Psychology 59 (1959), pp. 258-62; and 
U. Bronfenbrenner, ‘‘Some Familial Antecedents of Responsi- 
bility and Leadership in Adolescence’ in L. Petruello & B. 
M. Bass, Studies in Leadership, New York: Holt, Rinehart, 
& Winston, 1961. 

1 See P. S. Ullman, ‘Parental Participation in Child Rear- 
ing as Evaluated by Male Social Deviates,’’ Pacific Sociologi- 
cal Review, 3 (1960), pp. 89-95. 

®*P, H. Mussen and L. Distler. ‘‘Masculinity, Identifica- 
tion, and Father-Son Relationships,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 59 (1959), pp. 350-56. | 

*F. L. Strodtbeck. ‘‘Family Interaction, Values, and 
Achievement’’ in D. C. McClelland et al., Talent and Society. 
Princeton, N.J.: Van Nostrand, 1958, pp. 135-94. 

® Strodtbeck, of. cit.; Marion R. Winterbottom, ‘‘The 
Relation of Need Achievement to Learning Experiences in 
Independence and Mastery’’ in J. W. Atkinson, Motives in 
Fantasy, Action, and Society, Princeton, N.J.: Van Nostrand, 
1958; and B. L. Rosen, & R. D’Andrade, ‘The Psychosocial 
Origins of Achievement Motivation,’’ Sociometry, 22 (1959), 
Pp. 185-217. 

‘4 Perhaps a more parsimonious explanation of the incon- 
sistencies is a lack of specificity in the role system referent of 
the term power. It is important to note that this study is con- 
cerned with conjugal power; i.e., power relationships between 
spouses, as contrasted with parental power; i.e., power rela- 
tionships between parent and child. The term family power 
covers both role systems. When the term family power is used 
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— a qualification which is implicit in their 
ormulation, but not specified in detail. This is 
the proviso that the society be one which insti- 
tutionalizes male dominance. In such societies, 
the presence of a father exercising intrafamilial 
leadership provides a necessary role model, and 
it is the father’s demands for, and veward of, 
excellence in performance which develops high 
levels of achievement motivation, provided how- 
ever that father dominance is not carried to the 

int where the son generalizes from his low 
intrafamilial potency to the world at large. If, 
however, power has in fact been shifting from 
husband to wife, then as Bronfenbrenner sug- 
gests, “. . . we should anticipate that pressures 
for achievement will be imposed primarily by 
mothers rather than fathers.’"12 Moreover, ma- 
ternal achievement pressures should be more 
effective than paternal pressures because of the 
greater use by the mother of the powerful “love 
oriented” sanctions. In short, mother dominant 
families can exert the greatest pressure towards 
socializing the child for achievement orientation 
because in such families the person demanding 
excellence of performance is simultaneously the 
person holding the greatest emotional power 
over the child. At the same time, there is also 
some evidence indicating that high achievement 
-oriented persons tend to perceive their child- 
hood as unhappy, and their relationships with 


their parents as involving emotional rejection. 
Moreover, they tend to be more aggressive, 
tense, domineering and cruel.1+ 


in this paper it is solely for stylistic variation, and should, in 
this context, be interpreted as referring to conjugal power. 
Some of the studies reviewed refer to conjugal power, some to 
parental power, and some to general family power. The dif- 
ference between conjugal, parental, and family power can be 
of crucial importance and may account for some of the incon- 
sistencies in findings. 

12U. Bronfenbenner. ‘‘The Changing American Child— 
A Speculative Analysis,’’ E. Ginzberg, Values and Ideas of 
American Youth. New York: Columbia University Press, 1961. 

38 For evidence on this point see R. R. Sears, Eleanor E. 
Maccoby, and H. Levin, Patterns of Child Rearing, Evanston, 
Ill.: Row, Peterson, 1957. 

14 See for example, A. L. Baldwin, ‘‘Socialization and the 
Parent-Child Relationship,”"’ Child Development, 19 (1948), 
pp. 127-36; Elizabeth Drews and J. E. Tehan, ‘‘Parental At- 
titudes and Academic Achievement,” Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 13 (1957), pp. 328-32; R. R. Dynes, A. C. Clarke 
and S. Dinitz, ‘‘Levels of Occupational Aspiration: Some As- 
pects of Family Experience as a Variable,’’ American Sociolog- 
ical Review, 21 (1956), pp. 212-15; Evelyn Ellis, ‘‘Social 
Psychological Correlates of Upward Social Mobility of Un- 
married Career Women,’’ American Sociological Review, 17 
(1952), pp. 558-63; G. G. Gebhart and D. T. Hoyt, ‘Per- 
sonality Needs of Under and Over-Achieving Freshmen,”’ 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 42 (1958), pp. 125-28; E. A. 
Haggard, ‘‘Socialization, Personality, and Academic Achieve- 
ment in Gifted Children,’’ The School Review, 65 (1957), 
pp. 388-414. 
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Marital Conflict and Socialization Effective- 
ness. Although some studies report negative 
correlations between marital tension and child’s 
adjustment, there are about as many which find 
essentially no relationship. Hoffman and Lippitt 
have reviewed a number of these studies and 
suggest that lack of independence between the 
measures of marital adjustment and the meas- 
ures of child’s adjustment is part of the expla- 
nation for the correlations which are reported.1® 
Nevertheless, it seems theoretically reasonable 
to expect that an unstable marital relationship 
will impair the coordination which is probably 
necessary for effective child rearing. 


HYPOTHESES 


On the basis of this review of prior theoreti- 
cal formulations and empirical findings a gen- 
eral hypothesis and several specific hypotheses 
can be formulated. The theoretical ‘formulations 
just presented do not really justify formal hy- 
page and they were used, and are presented 

ere, only as a device for structuring the analy- 
sis and presentation of findings. 

The general hypothesis is that those types of 
family structures which optimize the smooth 
internal functioning of the family system are 
relatively less successful in socializing children 
for achievement roles external to the family. 
Conversely, those types of family structures 
which are effective in training boys for achieve- 
ment roles in systems external to the family 
tend to do so at the cost of heightened intra- - 
ee tension and lowered familial integration. 

ore specifically, it is hypothesized that in the 
contemporary American urban family system: 

(1) The wife-dominant type of structure is 
associated with high-achieving but tense and re- 
jecting sons. 

(2) An autonomic type of equalitarian 
spousal relationship is associated with boys who 
are well integrated into the family system and 
relatively anxiety-free, but also with boys who 
are low achievers in systems external to the fam- 
ily. 

(3) Sons from husband-dominant families 
occupy a position midway between the wife- 
dominant and equalitarian type family. 

(4) Those families characterized by a conflict 
in power structure have sons with low levels 
of performance in both the external achieve- 
ment type measures and the internal function- 
ing type measures. 


1 See Lois W. Hoffman and R. Lippitt, ‘The Measure- 
ment of Family Life Variables,’’ P. H. Mussen, ed., Hand- 
book of Research Methods in Child Development, New York: 
Wiley, 1960, Chapter 22. 
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Mother Bosses Father 


yes** 
(N = 99) 


No* 
(N = 188) 


YES** 


(N = 137) 


(N = 150) 


FicurE 1. Conjugal Power Type Classification. 


METHOD 


Sample. Data to test these comes 
from a pilot study of the familial origins of 
entrepreneurial ability.4° These pilot study data 
—and particularly the measure of family power 
structure—leave much to be desired. They are 
presented here because of the great need for 
empirical testing of the theories just outlined. 

e sample consists of the non-farm boys 
attending the junior and senior classes of high 
schools of a Wisconsin county in the last week 
of March, 1959 (N= 287).1" The county 
studied is on the fringe of Milwaukee. It con- 
tains a considerable variety of within-county in- 
dustry as well as many residents who commute 
to Milwaukee for employment. The data re- 
ported were obtained by questionnaire and from 
school records. 


%® For a general outline of this research, See M. A. Straus 
“Family Factors and Entrepreneurial Ability,’’ in Rural Soci- 
ology in a Changing Economy, Urbana, Ill.: Univ. of Illinois, 
Dept. of Agricultural Economics, 1959, pp. 40-45 (mimeo- 
graphed). Other papers reporting on data from the pilot study 
include ‘‘Deferred Gratification, Social Class, and the Achieve- 
ment Syndrome,’’ submitted to the American Sociological Re- 
view; and ‘“‘Work and Financial Responsibility Roles of 
Boys in Farm, Fringe, and Town Families,”’ submitted to 
Rural Sociology. 

11 The analysis for the preliminary draft of this paper was 
carried out with a sample of 350 boys or 960% of the county 
non-farm 11th and 12th grade enrollment. However, in re- 
computing the analysis to control for social desirability re- 
sponse set (see below), it was necessary to omit boys for 
whom Social Desirability Index and other data were not 
available. The distribution of conjugal power types in the 
original sample is almost identical with that reported here, 
as are also the relationships between conjugal power types and 
the adolescent personality variables. 
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Measurement of Family Power Type. The 
technique used to classify the power structure of 
the boys’ family of orientation is an example of 
what Lazarsfeld, Rosenberg, and Barton have 
called “the notion of pro space,""* and is 
diagramed in Figure 1. axes providing the 
coordinates by which the ed type is located, 
consist of two questions. Position on the hori- 
zontal axis is determined by response to the 
question ‘‘Mother bosses father,” with possible 
answers of Very often, Sometimes, Seldom, and 
Never; and position on the vertical axis, by the 
frequency with which the boy reports that 
“Father mother.” The four quadrants of 
this bivariate distribution locate the four family 

wer as shown in Figure 1.1° 

Theoretical Basis for Selection of the Depend- 
ent Variables. Every social system, if it is to 
continue to exist, must fulfill a minimum set of 
functions. For purposes of the present study, we 
shall consider these to be the four “functional 
imperatives” or “‘system problems” delineated 
by Parsons. 2° 

The dependent variables for this study have 
been chosen to provide one measure of adoles- 
cent personality to correspond with each of the 


See P. F. Lazarsfeld and M. Rosenberg. The Language 
of Social Research. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1955, espe- 
cially pp. 16-17, 40-62, 287-89, and 323-44. 

It should be noted that this classification differs from 
that employed in other studies of conjugal power and, like 
the other measures, has not been validated against any ex- 
ternal criterion. However, the classification has been found 
to relate to some other variables in the present study in a 
meaningful pattern and hence can be considered to have at 
least limited ‘‘construct validation’’ evidence. For example, 
Scores on a marital tension index are lowest for the autonomic 
families. Similarly the autonomic families are described by 
sons as the most democratic in dealing with children, and 
the father-dominant as the least democratic; and husbands in 
wife-dominant families most often do housework, followed by 
husbands in autonomic families, and least often in husband- 
dominant and conflict families. 

2% Parsons and Bales, of. cit. Two of these functional im- 
peratives refer primarily to maintaining the internal stability 
of the system. These are, first, the integrative function, which 
refers to the maintenance of group solidarity, primarily by the 
expression of group symbols; and second, the pattern main- 
tenance and tension management function, which refers to 
the stabilization against external or internal strains, in large 
part by allowing for tension release and cessation of group 
activity. The other two functional imperatives refer primarily 
to the maintenance of the system’s relationship to other social 
systems. These consist, first, of the adaptive function, or con- 
trol of the environment for purposes of goal attainment, largely 
by the manipulation of physical or social objects external to 
the system under analysis; and, second, the goal attainment 
function, which refers primarily to coordination of the system 
under analysis with external systems by means of adequate 
goal choices. It should be noted that the use of the "functional 
imperatives’ scheme for selecting the dependent variables does 
not require the reader to accept the Parsonian theoretical model, 
nor are the conclusions of the study dependent on the validity 
of that model. 
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Figure 2. Functional Imperatives of Social Sys- 
tems and Corresponding Measures of Adolescent Per- 
sonality. 


four functional imperatives. Each dependent 
variable may therefore be viewed as a measure 
of the effectiveness with which the family -per- 
forms one of these functional imperatives, and 
of the extent to which it has equipped the child 
to meet the problems associated with each of 


these functions. 

Measurement of the Dependent Variables. 
Figure 2 outlines the system problems and shows 
the adolescent personality variables selected as 
empirical indicators of socialization effectiveness 
in relation to, each of these four universal prob- 
lems, as follows: 

1. Adaptive Function: The boy’s grade point 
average in high school.?4 This variable repre- 
sents perhaps the most important instrumental 
activity which adolescent boys are called upon 
to perform in American society, and academic 
success can be interpreted as indicating the fam- 
ily’s effectiveness in adapting itself to the cru- 
cial educational and occupational system. 

2. Goal Attainment Function: A four-item 
Guttman scale designed to measure the extent 
to which the boy has an active-future, as con- 
trasted with a passive-present, world view. The 

31 In computing this measure, grades for physical educa- 
tion and driver training were omitted but vocational subjects 
were included. To standardize for school-to-school variation in 
grading system and standards, the grade point average dis- 
tribution for each school and class was normalized using 
the Sten score system. This provides a variable ranging from 
0 to 9 with each step in the scale representing one-half stand- 
ard deviation above or below the mean. 
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items for this scale were selected from the work 
of Kluckhohn, Rosen, and Strodtbeck, and the 
scale has a coefficient of reproducibility of .93.?* 

3. Pattern Maintenance and Tension Manage- 
ment Function: The children’s Manifest Anxiety 
Scale.?* This consists of ten items indicative of 
general anxiety, selected by item analysis from 
a much larger original pool. 

4, Integrative Function: A four-item Gutt- 
man scale designed to measure the boy’s accept- 
ance-rejection of his parents, with a coefficient 
of reproducibility of .94.%4 

Control for Socioeconomis Status. All tables 
are originally computed separately for low, mid- 
dle, and high socio-economic status groups. 
However, since the results were found to 
essentially similar for the three groups, and in 
order to simplify presentation, only the findings 
for the total sample will be presented, with the 
exception of the one instance in which the find- 
ings for the low socio-economic status group 
differ from those for the total sample. 


FINDINGS 


Figure 3 summarizes the relationship between 
conjugal power type and the dependent vari- 
ables for the total sample, and also the statisti- 
cal tests necessary for evaluating the hypotheses. 

It will be recalled that the first of these four 


hypotheses specifies that the wife-dominant 
type is associated with high-achieving but tense 
and rejecting sons. The tension and rejection 
part of this hypothesis is clearly supported by 
the data presented in the lower two boxes of 


2 The items used are numbers 1, 2, 3, and 8 from Strodt- 
beck’s ‘‘V-scale,"” as follows: ‘‘Planning only makes a person 
unhappy since your plans hardly ever work out anyhow.” 
(Disagree) ; “‘When a man is born, the success he’s going to 
have is already in the cards, so he might as well accept it and 
not fight against it.’’ (Disagree) ; ‘‘Nowadays, with world 
conditions the way they are, the wise person lives for today 
and lets tomorrow take care of itself.’’ (Disagree); ‘‘It's 
silly for a teen-ager to put money into a car when the money 
could be used to get started in business or for an education.’’ 
(Agree) 

23 See A. Castaneda, B. R. McCandless, and D. S. Palermo, 
“The Children’s Form of the Manifest Anxiety Scale,’’ Child 
Development, 27 (1956), pp. 317-26; and N. Levy, ‘‘A Short 
Form of the Children’s Manifest Anxiety Scale,’ Child De- 
velopment, 29 (1958), pp. 153-54. 

% Low scores on this scale would ordinarily indicate re- 
jection of parents, and high scores, emotional acceptance or 
solidarity with parents. However, to be consistent with the 
direction of the anxiety scale scores, the scoring direction has 
been reversed so that high scores indicate rejection of parents. 
The items comprising this scale (in order of increasing ‘‘popu- 
larity’’) are: ‘‘I have felt ashamed of my parents’’ (Never) ; 
“If it were possible to change real parents into ideal parents 
what would you change about your mother?’’ (Nothing) ; 
Same question for father; and “I have more fun away from 
home than at home.’’ (Seldom or Never). 
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FicurE 3. Mean Scores on Adolescent Personality variables, by Type of Conjugal Power Structure. 


Figure 3. These show that the sons from wife- 
dominant families report the highest average 
number of ag symptoms and are the most 
rejecting of the four groups. The achievement 
part of the hypothesis, however, finds almost 
no support in this data. In the first place, for 
high school grades, the analysis of variance 
shows no significant difference between the four 
conjugal power types. For the active-future value 
orientation scale, which is here taken as indica- 
tive of socialization for the goal attainment 
function, there are significant between-groups 
differences, but they do not support the hy- 
‘song The wife-dominant group has slightly 
ower average scores than the autonomic. Only 
boys from conflict-type families have scores that 
are lower. 

The hypothesis concerning the autonomic con- 
jugal power type specifies that it is associated 
with boys who are well integrated into the fam- 
ily system and relatively anxiety-free, but who 

are low achievers in systems external to the 
family. As in the case of the first hypothesis, 
the findings for the autonomic group support 
the prediction only in relation to the internal 
functioning variables. That is, boys from auto- 
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nomic families have the lowest average anxiety 
scale scores and the lowest average rejection of 
parents scores. However, in direct contradiction 
to the hypothesis sagt they also have school 
grades as high as the wife-dominant group, and 
the Aighest average active-future value orienta- 
tion scores. 

The hypothesis for the husband-dominant 
type specifies that it falls midway between the 
wife-dominant and the autonomic type. That is, 
under contemporary urban conditions, boys from 
husband-dominant families were predicted to 
be relatively high in achievement orientation, but 
lower than boys from wife-dominant type fam- 
ilies; and also relatively high in anxiety and pa- 
rental rejection, but lower on these variables than 
is the case for the wife-dominant group. Again 
Figure 3 shows that the hypothesis is supported 
for two variables chosen to represent personality 
characteristics related to the internal system 
problems. However, the active-future values 
scores are almost identical for the husband- 
dominant and wife-dominant groups; and the 
differences in school grades, although in the 
predicted direction, are not statistically signifi- 
cant. The hypothesis concerning the husband- 
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dominant type is, therefore, not supported for 
the personality variables related to the external 
“system problems.” 

Finally, for the conflict type conjugal power 
relationship, the ern predicted that boys 
from this type of family have the lowest level 
of functioning cf any of the four types, for all 
four dependent variables under study. The data 
presented in Figure 3 support this ag Prem 
only in relation to the goal attainment function 
as represented by the active-future values scale. 
For the adaptive function as represented by 
school grades, the conflict group does have the 
lowest average score as predicted, but this find- 
ing is unreliable since the analysis of variance 
shows no significant difference between groups. 
For the two internal functioning system _prob- 
lems, the results are similar. The conflict is 
shown to be high in anxiety and high in re- 
jection of parents, but not the a Contrary 
to prediction, it is not the conflict group, but 
the wife-dominant group, which has the highest 
average scores on these variables. 

As previously indicated, the relationships (but 
not the absolute values) shown in Figure 3 were 
found to be similar within socio-economic levels. 
The relationship between family power type and 
active-future orientation for the low socio-eco- 
nomic status group is an exception. For this 
group, and for this dependent variable, the mean 
scores fall almost exactly in the pattern predicted 
by the hypotheses. That is, boys from wife- 
dominant families have the highest average 
active-future orientation scale score (2.9), fol- 
lowed by husband-dominant (2.7), and auto- 
nomic (2.6), and the lowest active-future ori- 
entation is found among the conflict-group 
(2.0). The analysis of variance yields an F ratio 
of 3.64, which is significant at the .05 level. 

Control for Social Desirability Response Set. 
The conjugal power classification used in this 
study is based on the boys’ report of power 
attempts by each parent. The classification may 
siesta reflect willingness or unwillingness to 
admit socially disapprovd relationships, as well 
as actual power relationships. Thus, in the ex- 
treme case, the “conflict” type families may differ 
from the others only in the greater willingness 
of the son to admit to socially undesirable re- 
lationships. Furthermore, if these same boys also 
had high anxiety scores, the correlation between 
the conflictful parental relationship and anxiety 
score may simply be an artifact of willingness 
to admit to both types of undesirable traits.?® 

% Findings which may reflect common ‘‘method variance’’ 
as much as common “‘trait’’ variance are frequent in the liter- 


ature. See for example, A. F. Henry ‘‘Family Role Structure 
and Self Blame,’’ Social Forces, 25 (1956), pp. 34-38; and 
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TABLE 1. RELATION OF CONJUGAL POWER 
TYPE TO SOCIAL DESIRABILITY INDEX 


N 


168 
Husband-Dominant 103 
Wife-Dominant 38 
Conflict 81 


Social Desirability Index 


Autonomic 


To investigate this possibility, and to control 
for its effect if found, a “Social Desirability In- 
dex’’ was scored for each boy. This index is 
intended to measure general tendencies or sets 
to respond to self report questionnaire in a 
socially acceptable fashion.** Table 1 shows that 
social desirability set is at least part of what is 
being measured by the conjugal power classifica- 
tion. It is therefore necessary to control for 
social desirability before accepting conclusions 
based on the overall analysis. To accomplish 
this: the analysis was recomputed by a two- 
criteria of classification analysis of variance.?7 
Introducing this control for social desirability 
alters the relationship of conjugal power to 
adolescent personality only for the low social 
desirability group. The main change is that this 
part of the wife-dominant group has the highest 
average level of academic achievement of any 
subgroup in the sample, and they tend also to 
be high in anxiety and parental rejection. Hy- 

thesis 1 is therefore supported for the low 
social desirability response set part of the 
sample. 

o explanation has yet been developed for 


M. L. Kohn and J. A. Clausen, ‘“‘Parent Authority Behavior 
and Schizophrenia,’’ American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 26 
(1956), pp. 297-313. Until the recent development of tech- 
niques for controlling response sets, little could be done about 
this problem except the difficult and restricting alternative of 
avoiding self report as a source of dats. Even with these 
techniques, the latter may still be the only sound procedure. 

28 Space precludes presenting the techniques employed to 
construct, or the rationale, of this index. For a general dis- 
cussion of the problem, see A. L. Edwards, The Social Desir- 
ability Variable in Personality Assessment and Research, New 
York: Dryden, 1957. An example of a personality measure 
with a built-in control for social desirability together with 
an outline of procedures for constructing such measures will 
be found in M. A. Straus, A Technique for Measuring Values 
in Rural Life, Pullman: Washington Agricultural Experiment 
Stations Technical Bulletin 29, 1959. 

27 Since the resulting cells contain unequal frequencies, the 
procedure outlined by G. W. Snedecor adjusting the interac- 
tion sum of squares by fitting constants, and the “‘treatment’’ 
and ‘‘blocks’’ by weighted means, was followed. I am indebted 
to the Cornell University Computing Center for carrying out 
this analysis. 
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18 47 35 10.7 
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31 49 20 9.9 


the difference between the low social desirability 
set group and the rest of the sample. At one 
extreme, this may be the only group which 
accurately answered the questions on which the 
variables of this study are based. If so, the find- 
ings for this group should be accorded the 
greatest importance. At the other extreme, the 
low social desirability set group may be viewed 
as being overly self-critical, and similar. to the 
“false negative” subjects uncovered by low “K” 
scores on the MMPI. If so, results for this group 
should be discounted. 

Considering the fact that the low social de- 
sirability set group has the fewest cases, and that 
the results for the middle and high social de- 
sirability set groups are parallel to each other 
and to those for the total sample, the safest 
course for the present would seem to be to ac- 
cept the total sample results as best representing 
the relationship between conjugal power struc- 
ture and adolescent personality, as these varia- 
bles are measured in the present study. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study is based on, and designed to test, 
the theory that variations in conjugal power 
structure are functionally interrelated with the 
oa of the adolescent participating in the 

amily system. 
_ Four kinds of conjugal power structure were 
delimited: husband-dominant, wife-dominant, 
autonomic, and conflict. A review of relevant 
empirical and theoretical studies provided the 
basis for predicting the type of adolescent per- 
sonality which is associated with each of these 
conjugal power types. 

Specifically, it was hypothesized that the wife- 
dominant type is associated with high levels of 
performance in external achievement-oriented 
roles, but also with high levels of anxiety and 
parental rejection. The autonomic type was pre- 
dicted to be associated with low anxiety and low 
parental rejection, but also with low perform- 
ance in the variables chosen to represent the 
achievement syndrome. The husband-dominant 
type was expected to be intermediate to the wife- 

ominant and autonomic types on both groups 
of variables. Finally, the conflict-type was ex- 
pected to be associated with both lowest achieve- 
ment and highest anxiety and parental rejec- 
tion. These hypotheses were tested with data 
representing the non-farm eleventh and twelfth 
grade male population of a Wisconsin county. 

Perhaps most important is the finding that 
the wife-dominant type family, although high 
in achievement orientation (as predicted) and 
high anxiety and parent-child conflict (also as 
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ptedicted) does mot represent the of family 
power structure associated with the highest level 
of achievement orientation on the part of high 
school boys, except for the lowest socio-economic 
status group, and the lowest social desirability 
response set group. Contrary to the hypotheses 
foe for testing, the data indicate that the 

ighest performance on the achievement vari- 
ables is obtained by boys from autonomic type 
families. 

What accounts for the discrepancy between 
the findings of the present study and the studies 
used to formulate the hypotheses? A number of 
factors could be responsible. One possibility is 
the difference in the technique used to determine 
conjugal power type. Almost one quarter of the 
— sample were classified as having a con- 

ict type power relationship, whereas such a 
type is not provided for in the other conjugal 
power classifications in the literature reviewed. 
If the present conflict type families were to be 
reclassified to make the classification more con- 
sistent with the other studies, they would most 
logically be combined with the autonomic group, 
making a new category which could be su 
sumed under the general heading of “equalitar- 
ian.” When this is done, the results of the pres- 
ent study are consistent with the studies re- 
viewed. This is because the average achievement 
variable scores for the combined “equalitarian” 
ag are depressed enough by inclusion of the 
ow scoring conflict boys to make the wife-domi- 
nant sons the highest scoring group. At the same 
time, the anxiety and parental rejection scores 
of the autonomic group are so low that inclusion 
of the conflict group with the autonomic still 
leaves the “‘equalitarian” group with the lowest 
anxiety and parental rejection scores. 

These results suggest that the view of the 
equalitarian family as being associated with in- 
effectiveness in socialization for achievement 
roles may be due to failure to differentiate be- 
tween types of equalitarian conjugal relation- 
ships. The present study suggests that the un- 
differentiated type of equalitarianism which re- 
sults when both husband and wife attempt to 
play a dominant role és associated with lack of 
effectiveness in socialization for both internal 
stability and external achievement roles. On the 
other hand the role differentiated type of equali- 
tarianism, which the present autonomic type 
may represent, seems to be associated with sons 
who are high in personality variables needed to 
meet all four functional imperatives of the fam- 
ily system. Such an interpretation is consistent 
with the Parsonian view of the socialization 
process as the internalization of culturally ap- 
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propriate role models. Thus, one of the major 
mediating processes accounting for the relation- 
ships between conjugal power types and adoles- 
cent personality reported in this paper may be 
the relative ability of four to provide 
clearly differentiated role models with which 
the son can identify during successive phases of 
his development. 

If supported by other studies, the findings for 
the autonomic type families let us avoid the 
dilemma of having to choose either a family 
structure which optimizes the smooth internal 
functioning of the family at the ep of 
socializing children for achievement roles exter- 
nal to the family, or a family structure which, 
while effective in socializing boys for achieve- 
ment roles, tends to do so at the cost of height- 
ened intrapsychic tensions and lowered family 
integration. In short, the results of this stud 
suggest that a conjugal power structure whi 
is consistent with democratic ideology also seems 
to provide the most adequate socialization en- 
vironment for boys. , 


However, before accepting such a happy con- 


clusion, a number of cautions are in order: 1. 


A Distinction Between Familism, Family 
Integration, and Kinship Orientation* 


The findings are clear only for socialization in 
relation to intrafamily and intrapsychic func- 
tioning. For performance in external achieve- 
ment roles, the differences between con- 
jugal power types are either not signficant or 
small. 2, Findings for the low social desirability 
response set boys do not follow the pattern just 
outlined. This Ne of the sample does pose the 
dilemma noted above. 3. The method used to 
classify families into these is of unknown 
validity and reliability. Finally, 4. Although an 
explanation has been pe to reconcile the 
apparent inconsistency between the present study 
and the studies used to formulate the hypotheses, 
the validity of this explanation has not been 
proven. At the same time, the previous studies 
also have their limitations. If no other purpose 
is served, this research should at least be of value 
in re-emphasizing, first, the importance of dis- 
tinguishing between lack of role differentiation 
of spousal equality which allow for 
role specialization and second, the highly ten- 
tative state of knowledge concerning the inter- 
relation of conjugal power structure and the 
socialization process. 


EVERETT M. ROGERS and HANS SEBALD 


INTRODUCTION 


SOcIOLOGISTS have attempted to label, 
identify, and develop measures of concepts 
involving individual-to-group _ relationships. 


Among these concepts are familism, family in-, 


tegration, and kinship orientation. 

The term familism has sc been ac- 
companied by operational ambiguity in past 
writings. Familism has been used indiscrimi- 
nately to describe relationships in both the nu- 
clear and the extended family. In the first in- 
stance, familism includes only the relationships 
between husband, wife, and off-spring as a sep- 
arate group. In the second instance, familism 
describes the relationships within the larger kin- 

* The authors wish to thank A. R. Mangus, A. Eugene 
Havens, Russell Dynes, and Joseph Crymes for their comments 
on this article. 
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ship system consisting of more than two genera- 
tions and involving: spatially separated nuclear 
families interacting under a larger system of re- 
lationships.* 

The purpose of the present article is to dem- 
onstrate that a breakdown of the familism con- 
cept into the conecpts of family integration and 
kinship orientation is both theoretically and 
logically sound, and empirically demonstrable. 
The main assumption is that the attitude of fa- 
milism expresses itself differently in the nuclear 
and the extended familial systems. There is not 
necessarily an overlapping of attitude. This dif- 
ferentiation justifies and demands two different 


1The differentiation between the isolated nuclear family 
and the classical extended family is similar to that proposed 
by Talcott Parsons, ‘“The Social Structure of the Family,’’ in 
Ruth N. Anshen (ed.), The Family: Its Function and Destiny, 
New York: Harper, 1949. 
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subconceptualizations of the broad term famil- 
ism. Such distinction would clarify the meaning 
of the concept and increase its precision, es- 
pecially in the operational context. 
The first step toward accomplishing this od 
is to define the concepts of familism, fam- 
ily integration, and kinship orientation. Then, 
empirical data will be introduced which support 
the distinction between these concepts. 


FAMILISM 

Familism is the subordination of individual 
interests to those of the family group. Most 
sociologists have essentially shared this view of 
familism as a type of individual-group altruism.? 
Although general agreement is found as to the 
definition of familism, a rather wide variety of 
actual behavior has been included in the opera- 
tional indexes designed to measure familism.* 
One may find itemis in these scales which refer 
to the nuclear as well as the extended family 
group. This practice may lead to questionable 
validity. The different group structure of the 
two systems demands different familistic atti- 
tudes. Subsequent empirical data support the 
statement that one can hardly serve each of two 
reference groups to the extent that he could 
serve one. As a person surrenders individualism 
to the extended family, this makes it impossible 


2 This view of familism is believed to have originated with 
D. H. Kulp, Country Life in South China, New York: Colum- 
bia University Teachers College, 1925, p. 187. More recent 
utilizations of this definition of familism are Robert A. 
Rohwer, Family Factors in Tenure Experience: Hamilton 
County, Iowa, 1946, Ames: Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station Research Bulletin 375, 1950, p. 826; Frederick C. 
Fliegel, ‘‘A Multiple Correlation Analysis of Factors Associ- 
ated With Adoption of Farm Practices," Raral Sociology, 21 
(September, 1956), pp. 284-92; Eugene A. Wilkening, 
““Change in Farm Technology as Related to Familism, Family 
Decision Making, and Family Integration,’’ American Socio- 
logical Review, 19 (February, 1954), pp. 29-37; Howard E. 
Freeman and Morris Showel, ‘‘Familism and Attitude Toward 
Divorce," Sociology and Social Research, 36 (May-June, 
1952), pp. 312-18; Courtney B. Cleland, ‘‘Familism in Rural 
Saskatchewan,"’ Rural Sociology, 20 (September, 1955), pp. 
249-57; Wendell Bell, ‘‘Familism and Suburbanization: One 
Test of the Social Choice Hypothesis,’’ Rura/ Sociology, 21 
(September, 1956), pp. 276-83; Ernest W. Burgess and 
Harvey J. Locke, The Family, New York: American, ‘1954, 
pp. 69-92; and Reuben Hill and others, The Family and 
Population Control, Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1959, p. 203. 

*It should be pointed out that Rohwer, op. cit., Fliegel, 
op. cit.; Wilkening, op. cit.; Cleland, of. cit.; and Burgess 
and Locke, op. cit., have included operational measures of 
either (or both) family integration or kinship orientation as 
part of their familism indexes. However, most of these au- 
thors implied that the two concepts, family integration and 
kinship orientation, were subsumed under the more general 
concept of familism. Other dimensions such as patriarchalism, 
continuity of farm operation, and family importance as an 
informational source have also been included in familism 
indexes. 
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at times to focus on nuclear family goals. 
Familism has been regarded as an individual- 
to-group type of relationship. One of the prob- 
lems with past definitions of familism is that 
the group might be either: (1) an individual’s 
immediate family, or (2) his kin, or (3) both. 
Past research has pe, neglected operation- 
ally defining which group is the object of famil- 
istic attitudes. Although familism may be a use- 
ful abstract concept, in an empirical application 
it must be adapted to the particular familial sys- 
tem under investigation. 
FAMILY INTEGRATION 


There is evidence that familism (1) directed 
toward the nuclear family (an attitude which 
we propose to conceptualize as family integra- 
tion), and (2) directed toward the extended 
family (an attitude which we propose to con- 
ceptualize as kinship orientation) have little 
overlap. In an operational situation, it must def- 
initely be specified to which group structure the 
operation refers. The reason for this emphasis is 
the assumption that the different family struc- 
tures, nuclear and extended, imply different cri- 
teria of conformity and expectations. This as- 


sumption is supported by Wilkening,* who re- . 


ported a correlation of —.04 between his gen- 
eral familism scale and a more specific family 
integration scale. Cleland® reported low and 
non-significant correlations between a family in- 
tegration scale and 5 other measures of un- 
specified familism. The highest of the 5 correla- 
tions was +.12. 

Our definition of family integration is, then, 
essentially one of familism directed toward the 
nuclear family structure. This involves an adap- 
tation to and a dependency upon the structural 
peculiarity of the modern nuclear family on the 
part of the measuring instrument. In this way, 
instruments would be developed which are -. 
cific in their structural referent. It appears that 
thereby a higher degree of validity and reli- 
ability could be obtained. 

It should also be mentioned that a similar 
vagueness, similar to the one besetting familism 
in general, was found in the case of the concept 
of family integration, or of integration in gen- 
eral. A wide variety of definitions for the con- 
cept of family integration was encountered in a 
search of the literature.* Integration is a concept 


*Wilkening, op. cit. 

5 Cleland, op. cit. 

® Burgess and Locke, op. cit.; Cleland, of. cit.; Robert 
Cooley Angell, The Family Encounters the Depression, New 
York: Harper, 1949, pp. 130-31; and E. E. LeMasters, ‘‘Social 
Class Mobility and Family Integration,’’ Marriage and Family 
Living, 16 (August, 1954), pp. 226-32. 
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that has been utilized by sociologists in the study 
of a wide variety of different social systems 
other than families. It would seem that a defini- 
tion of family — should be essentially 
consistent with definitions of the more general 
concept of group integration. Hamblin’ defined 
group integration as “. . . the degree to which 
units of a social system are oriented toward op- 
timizing rewards for other units of the system.” 
If the family is accepted as one type of social 
= then the concept of family integration is 

efined as the degree to which a family member 
is oriented toward optimizing rewards and satis- 
factions. for other family members. This defini- 
tion of the concept is more general than past 
definitions and has the advantage of a possible 
— to a wider range of situations, in- 
cluding those of a cross-cultural nature. The 
present definition of family integration is es- 
sentially in terms of familism toward the nuclear 
family group. 


FAMILY INTEGRATION SCALES 


Past measures of the family integration con- 
cept have included both attitudinal and behav- 
ioral items, and the data have been secured from 
both individuals and families. The present def- 
inition of family integration as the degree to 
which a family member is oriented toward op- 
timizing rewards and satsfactions for other fam- 
ily members suggests that the concept may be 
measured with a variety of specific items. 

In order to measure the concept of family in- 
tegration, data are taken from two research 
studies. The first of these includes personal in- 
terviews with a sample of 148 farm families in 
an Iowa rural community in 1955.8 Because the 
respondents were farm people, the index items 
are worded in terms of the farm occupation. The 
second study includes data from a random sam- 
ple of 60 families living in a rapidly growing 
Ohio suburb in 1959.° The respondents were 
families who had resided in the suburban com- 
munity for less than five years. 

The family integration index used in the Iowa 
study included both attitudinal and behavioral 
data; the data were secured from both husband 


T Robert L. Hamblin, ‘‘Group Integration During a Crisis,”’ 
Human Relations, 11 (November, 1958), pp. 67-76. 

8A more detailed description of this study may be found 
in Everett M. Rogers, A Conceptual Variable Analysis of 
Technological Change, Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, Ames: 
Towa State University, 1957. 

® An account of this study may be found in Hans Sebald, 
Family Integration in a Rural Fringe Population, Unpublished 
M. S. Thesis, Columbus: Ohio State University, 1959; and 
A. E. Havens, Alienation and Community Integration in a 
Suburban Community, Unpublished M. S. Thesis, Columbus: 
Ohio State University, 1960. 
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TABLE I. FAMILY INTEGRATION INDEX > 
(IOWA) AND CORRELATION OF ITEMS 
WITH TOTAL SCORES 


Correlation 
With Total 
Scores 


Index Item 


. Attend community events with im- 
mediate family rather than others 

. Attend events outside community with 
immediate family rather than others 

. Amount of farm labor provided by 


family 

. Degree to which formal participation 
is a joint family affair 

. Importance of education for children 
(as rated by husband) 

. Importance of establishing children in 
occupation (farming) (as rated by hus- 


.56** 
-48** 


.24** 


. Importance of a satisfactory family 

life (as rated by husband) 
8. Number of times husband says he 

talks over life pe with wife 

. Importance of education for children 
(as rated by wife) 

. Importance of establishing children in 
— (farming) (as rated by 

e 


. Importance of a satisfactory family 
life (as rated by wife) 

. Number of times wife says she talks 
over life goals with husband 


-10 
.26°* 


different from zero at five per cent 


vel. 
Pe ** Significantly different from zero at one per cent 
vel. 


and wife. The correlation of each item with the 
total family integration scores is shown in 
Table I. 

Relationship between each item and the total 
scores is positive, but not all correlations are 
significantly different from zero. However, there. 
seemed to be adequate reasoning for retaining 
each of these items in the index when they are 
considered in light of the definition of the con- 
cept. Several items (1, 2, and 4) are examples 
of the degree to which the family participates 
jointly in various activities. This has generally 
come to be regarded as one of several indica- 
tions of family integration.’° 

Items 8 to 12 in Table I are an indication of 
the degree to which family decision-making is 
family-centered rather than father-centered. 
There is reason to believe that a well-integrated 
family would tend to share the decision-making 
role between both father and mother. 

Both husband and wife were asked to respond 
to three questions about the importance of cer- 


In fact, a review of five previous family integration in- 
dexes disclosed that each had included joint family participa- 
tion as one aspect of family integration. 
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— 
1 
2 
3 
.26** 
4 
sb | 
5 
.18* 
| 6 
.17* 
| .10 
.30** 
11 
12 


TABLE II. FAMILY INTEGRATION SCALE 
(OHIO) AND INTERNAL CONSISTENCY 
OF ITS ITEMS 


Critical Ratio 
With Total 
Scores 
(divided at 
mean) 


Scale Item 


. How often do you help your children 
with their school work and problems? 

. How often do you discuss your chil- 
dren’s school situation with the 

. How often do you icipate wi! 
the children in vocational activities 
or hobbies? 

. How often do you attend events like 
fairs, athletic games, picnics, movies, 
etc., together as a family? 

5. How often do you have a family 
night during the week? 

6. How often do you go to church to- 

ther as a family? 

7. How often do you have religious ac- 
tivities together at home as a family? 

8. How often do 
farm or the home 
family? 


10.61** 


12.35** 


7.66** 
11.37** 
7.00** 
10.05** 

u work around 


as a 
7.14** 


** Significant at the one per cent level. 


tain family goals or values. If parents are 
oriented toward — goals for their chil- 


dren, they would be expected to be in favor of 
providing them with an education and establish- 
ing them in an occupation. 

Although the internal consistency of this fam- 
ily integration index leaves much to be desired, 
it may be regarded as a crude measure of the 
concept. 

In the Ohio study, two measures of family 
integration were used. One was constructed to 
measure the definition of family integration 
stated earlier. This eight-item scale measured the 
degree of integration within the household fam- 
ily (Table II). The split-half reliability is .83. 
Validity was determined by correlation with the 
portion of Bardis’ familism scale which meas- 
ures family integration (that had already es- 
tablished reliability and validity). Correlation is 
+.22. The Bardis scale claimed to measure the 
broader concept of familism; a panel of judges 
classified six of the 16 items as measures of 
kinship orientation and ten as measures of fam- 
ily integration. 

The items in the Ohio family integration scale 


11 Panos D. Bardis, ‘‘Attitudes Toward the Family Among 
College Students and Their Parents,’’ Seciology and Social 
Research, 43 (May-June, 1959), pp. 352-58. Items 1, 3, 6, 9, 
11, and 16 in the Bardis scale measure kinship orientation and 
the remainder measure family integration. ° 
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were concerned only with joint family partici- 

tion; in comparison to the Iowa index, a 

igher degree of internal consistency probably 
resulted. Higher scale reliability and internal 
consistency are often a result of more homo- 
geneous scale items. Bardis’ family integration 
scale items are mainly concerned (1) with mu- 
tual support of other family members, and (2) 
with deference to other family members in de- 
cision making. Bardis included few items of a 
joint family participation nature." 

KINSHIP ORIENTATION 


While empirical measures of the concept of 
kinship orientation have been constructed,?* spe- 
cific definitions of the concept are generally 
lacking. Usually, it is agreed that the kinship 
group would be likely to prescribe certain roles 

or the individual. The degree to which these 
role expectations are fulfilled would indicate the 
degree of kinship orientation. If an individual 
were strongly oriented toward his kin, he would 
be — to fulfill their role expectations for 
him. Role fulfillment is a concept that has been 
studied in a wide variety of group situations. 
Kinship orientation is defined as the degree to 
which an individual fulfills the role expectations 
of the kinship reference group. 
KINSHIP ORIENTATION SCALES 

It is ed that an individual with a high 
degree of kinship orientation would have a con- 
siderable amount of contact with his kin. In 
order for an individual to be responsive to the 
expectations of his kinship reference group, at 
least a minimum level of communication with 
that reference group would be ired. An in- 
dividual’s orientation toward his kin would be 
expected to be reflected in his actual behavior, 
such as visiting, exchanging work, attending so- 
cial events of various kinds, and associating with 
his kin. 

Data on seven kinship orientation items were 
secured from the Iowa farm operators (Table 
III).14 The relationship between each item and 


12 Yet another type of family integration measure has been 
developed by Bernard Farber, “‘An Index of Marital Integra- 
tion,’’ Sociometry, 20 (June, 1957), pp. 117-34. The Farber 
index combines (1) a measure of husband-wife consensus on 
family goals, and (2) a marital-role tension index. 

13 Cleland, op. cit.; Wilkening, op. cit.; and Eugene A. 
Wilkening, ‘‘A Socio-psychological Approach to the Study of 
the Acceptance of Innovations in Farming,’’ Rural Sociology, 
15 (December, 1950), pp. 352-64. j 

44 Other researchers have attempted to measure a similar 
dimension by means of an ‘‘index of kinship contacts,’’ such 
as Wilkening, ‘‘Change in Farm Technology as Related to 
Familism, Family Decision Making, and Family Integration,’ 
American Sociological Review, 19 (February, 1954), pp. 34- 
35; and Cleland, of. cit. 
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TABLE III. KINSHIP ORIENTATION SCALE 
(IOWA) AND CORRELATION OF ITEMS 
WITH TOTAL SCORES 


Correlation 


Scale Item With Total 
Sco 


. Attend community events with rela- 
tives* rather than with others 

. Attend events outside community with 
relatives rather than others 

. More informal participation with rela- 

change work more wi tives 

than with others 

. If renter, related to landlord 

. Individual associates more with rela- 
tives than with non-relatives 

. Individual discusses matters more with 


relatives than with non-relatives .79** 


* The “relatives” ag in these items are mem- 
bers of the extended family. The ndents were in- 


formed as to the intended meaning of relatives in these 
scale items. 
ee different from zero at one per cent 


le 


the total kinship orientation scores is positive 
and significantly different from zero. The reli- 
ability of the index, determined by means of the 
odds-evens technique, is +.50. As in the case 
of family integration, the kinship orientation in- 
dex should be improved in future studies of this 
nature. 


RELATIONSHIP OF FAMILY INTEGRATION 
AND KINSHIP ORIENTATION 


One of the purposes of the nego paper was 
to determine the extent to which the concepts 
of family integration and kinship orientation 
are empirically differentiated. If the two are 
separate concepts, a lack of relationship between 
the family integration scale and the kinship 
orientation scale would be expected. 

In the Iowa study, correlation between the 
two scales was —.10 which is not significantly 
different from zero (Table IV).'° In the su- 
burban Ohio study, correlation between the fam- 
ily integration scale and Bardis’ kinship orien- 
tation scale is —.02, which is not significantly 
different from zero. Correlation between Bardis’ 
family integration score and his kinship orien- 
tation scale is +.59, which is significant. 
reason for this relationship may lie in the fact 
that his kinship orientation items predominantly 
measure integration into the kin group and sup- 

% This finding is also supported by Cleland, op. cit., who 
reported a correlation of + .12 (not significantly different 
from zero) between measures of family integration and kin- 
ship orientation. 
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TABLE IV. RELATIONSHIP OF FAMILY IN- 
TEGRATION TO KINSHIP ORIENTATION 


Scales Correlation 
1. Iowa family integration index and Iowa 
kinship orientation scale 
2. Cleland family integration scale and 
leland kinship orientation scale 
3. Ohio family integration scale and 
Bardis’ kinship orientation scale 
4. Bardis’ family integration scale and 
Bardis’ kinship orientation scale 


—.10 
+.12 
— .02 
+.599* 


** Significant at the one per cent level. 


port of kin, rather than fulfillment of kinship 
role expectations per se.1¢ 

Litwak?" has recently added still further evi- 
dence of the distinction between family integra- 
tion and kinship orientation. Using data from 
920 Buffalo housewives, he found a Guttman 
scale pattern that differentiated between the “nu- 
clear family-oriented” and “extended family- 
oriented,” and a third type (not considered in 
this t), the “non-family-oriented.” Al- 
though. itwak’s scale contained only four items, 
there was evidence that the nuclear family- 
oriented families differed in occupational mo- 
bility from the extended family-oriented 
families. 

The data from the Iowa, Ohio, Bardis, Cle- 
land, and Litwak studies generally contribute to 
the differentiation between the two dimensions 
of familism: family integration and kinship 
orientation. Further evidence of this statement 
is indicated by the differential association of 
family integration and kinship orientation with 
other factors. For example, lowa family integra- 
tion scores were correlated +.35 with a social 
status scale, but the kinship orientation scores 
were correlated —.07 with status. 


CONCLUSION 


The purpose of the present article was to 
Siiadilecda that a breakdown of the familism 
concept into the concepts of family integration 
and kinship orientation is theoretically sound 


%8 Correlation between the Ohio family integration scale 
(composed of behavioral items) and Bardis’ family integra- 
tion scale (attitudinal items) is + .22 which is not signifi- 
cantly different from zero. This suggests that family integra- 
tion and behavior may be separate dimensions. This 
finding may also suggest joint participation items (as in the 
Ohio family integration scale) are not highly interrelated 
with items measuring mutual support or deference to other 
family members in decision making. Perhaps the ideal family 
integration scale should contain items of all three types. 

™ Eugene Litwak, ‘‘Occupational Mobility and Extended 
Family Cohesion,"’ American Sociological Review, 25 (Feb- 
ruary, 1960), pp. 9-21. 
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.36** 
.50** 
.60** 
5 
7 
| 


and empirically demonstrable. The present data 
indicate persons high in family integration are 
not necessarily high in kinship orientation and 
vice versa. Familism may be a useful concept, 
but ambiguity is likely to result in a research 
application unless a distinction is maintained be- 
tween its measurement in the nuclear family and 


in the extended kinship group. 

The preseut findings also demonstrate the 
variety of scale items that have been utilized 
in measuring family integration and kinship 
orientation. There is certainly a need to develop 
improved measure of both concepts in future 


Timing Patterns in the Development of Sexual 
Intimacy: An Attitudinal Report on Three 
Modern Western Societies 
HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN, Purdue University 


and 
GEORGE R. CARPENTER, University of Wyoming 


Jusr as studies in child spacing are needed to 
complement those on number of births for any 
comprehensive picture of human fertility,’ so 
are analyses of the timing of intimacy types 
needed, as additions to the mere incidence of 
these types, to complete the picture of courtship 
involvement. The occurrence or non-occurrence 
of a given event is one thing, but the timing or 
spacing of that event in relation to the ongoing 
a of which it is a part is quite another. 

© social phenomenon can be completely un- 
derstood without reference to the time dimen- 
sion—which permits it to be seen dynamically, 
as a part of a process. Yet, in studies of sexual 
intimacy and fertility, this latter has been, to 
a large extent, neglected. 

The present paper is the last in a series of 
three, alt of onde deal with premarital sexual 
intimacy compared cross-culturally. The cultures 
involved are an Intermountain area of the 
United States, which is predominantly Mormon 
and is relatively conservative or restrictive in its 
sexual outlook; a Midwestern section of the 
United States, which may be regarded as some- 
what typical of the country as a whole; and Den- 
mark, which, like the rest of Scandinavia, is 
relatively liberal or permissive in its sex norms. 

The two previous reports, by means of several 
statistical measures, demonstrated the sexual re- 


1 For an expansion of this point, as well as for examples 
of pioneer analyses of the spacing of the first birth from 
marriage, see the senior author's ‘‘Studies in Child Spacing,”’ 
American Sociological Review, 18 (February, 1953), pp. 53-9; 
18 (December, 1953), pp. 641-44; Social Forces, 31 (May, 
1953), pp. 346-51; and 34 (October, 1955), pp. 77-82. 
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strictiveness of the Intermountain culture and 
the sexual permissiveness of the Danish culture, 
as was originally hypothesized. The Midwestern 
culture fell clearly in between, though in most 
instances it was much closer to the Intermoun- 
tain than to the Danish. These cross-cultural 
differences held true at both the attitudinal and 
the behavioral levels. An important additional 
finding was that the most permissive culture 
(Denmark) had the greatest convergence of be- 
havior with attitudes, accompanied by the Jeast 
negative effects from premarital sexual intimacy 
—supporting the theory of cultural relativism.? 
ereas the two previous publications dealt 
with both attitudes and behavior, the present 
one is restricted to attitudes alone. Furthermore, 
it is to deal exclusively with attitudes toward 
the timing of intimate sexual behavior, which 
is a phenomenon not included in the earlier re- 
ports. In addition to its focus upon the progres- 
sion of premarital intimacy over time, the pres- 
ent paper, like the previous ones, is to give at- 
tention to cross-cultural comparisons. 
Questionnaires were carefully constructed, 
translated into Danish, pretested several times 
on both sides of the Atlantic, revised on the 
basis of the pretests, and then administered 
during the spring of 1958 to classes in three 


2 The two earlier publications are: Harold T. Christensen, 
“Cultural Relativism and Premarital Sex Norms,’’ American 
Sociological Review, 25 (February, 1960), pp. 31-9; and 
Harold T. Christensen and George R. Carpenter, ‘‘Value- 
Behavior Discrepancies Regarding Premarital Coitus in Three 
Western Cultures,’’ American Sociological Review, 26 (Oc- 
tober, 1961). 
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universities selected from the three cultures un- 
der study. The overall sample, after elimination 
of a few questionnaires because of either in- 
completeness or inconsistency in the answers 
and 
to respondents under thirty years of age, con- 
sisted of 758 cases.* 

Approval of Coitus According to rape | 
Stages. At one point, the question was asked: 
“Under which of the following circumstances 
would you approve of coitus (sexual inter- 
course) before marriage?” Several categories 
for response were listed, including the three 
stages of courtship shown in Table 1. Though 
comparable questions for the lower levels of in- 
timacy (necking and petting) were not asked, 
a rather clear picture of the general situation 
can be obtained by comparing for coitus 
alone.* 

Major observations from Table 1 might be 
summarized as follows: (1) Approval of coitus 
increases from Stage 1 to Stage 2 and from 
Stage 2 to Stage 3, or in other words, with each 
advance in the level of courtship commitment. 
This is true for both males and females and 
for all three cultures—the only exception being 
a minor one in the case of Intermountain males 
in Stages 1 and 2. Since male-female rela- 
tionships quite naturally become more intimate 
over time, and with increasing love and com- 
mitment, this finding was entirely in line with 
expectation, (2) In the two United States sam- 
ps approval percentages are quite similar for 

tages 1 and 2, with the formal engagement of 
Stage 3 making the big difference, whereas in 
the Danish sample, the largest jump is between 
Stages 1 and 2, which means that the going 
steady relationship makes the big difference. 
This holds for both males and females, Ex- 

lanation for these divergent cultural patterns 
probably lies in the facts that in Denmark, as 
compared with the United States, random dat- 
ing is less common; going steady is more defi- 
nitely regarded as a preliminary to marriage, al- 
most comparable to the engagement; and pre- 
marital coitus is less promiscuous and more a 


* The breakdown of the sample, by sex and by culture, 
is shown under the column headings of Table 1. 

Christensen personally gathered the data in Denmark and 
Carpenter did in the United States. 

So as to maintain anonymity, the three samples will be 
referred to throughout this work simply as Intermountain, 
Midwestern, and Danish. 

For more detail on procedures see Christensen and Car- 
penter, Joc. cit. 

* As will be shown below, coitus is the most crucial type 
for intersex and intercultural comparisons anyway, since the 
more intimate the behavior the more pronounced are the 
differences (see Figure 1). 
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use of a decision to confine the analysis _ 


TABLE 1. PER CENT* APPROVING PREMAR- 
ITAL COITUS FOR THREE COURTSHIP 
STAGES, BY SEX AND CULTURE 


 Inter- Mid- 


— 
ndents mple le mp. 
(N—94 M, (N=213 M, (N=149M, 


74 F) 142 F) 86 F) 


Stage I. On Random or Casual Dates, Assuming 
Mutual Desire 


Males 6.4 17.4 43.0 
Females 1.4 2.8 33.7 


. Stage II. For Couples in Love and Going Steady, 
but Not Engaged 


5.3 18.8 
2.7 4.2 


73.2 


Males 
59.3 


Females 


S III. For Couples in Love and Formally 
to be Married 


21.3 53.5 
6.8 26.8. 


87.2 


Males 
74.4 


Females 


* Percentages were derived from using total cases as 
the denominator and the number spproving for both 
men and women as the numerator. In addition, there 


were a few respondents (36 for Stage I, 29 for Stage II, 
and 26 for Stage III) who approved of premarital coitus 
for males only; and still fewer (4 for Stage I, 7 for Stage 
II, and 15 for Stage III) who approved of it for females 
only. With such small numbers, no attempt was made to 
determine either intersex or intercult 
this regard. 


differences in 


part of the overall marrying process.® (3) Ap- 
proval of premarital coitus is lowest in the In- 
termountain and highest in the Danish, with 
the Midwestern being in between but generally 
closer to the Intermountain. This is true for 
both sexes and for all three stages of courtship. 
(4) Proportionately more males approve of 
premarital coitus than do females. This is con- 
sistently true in all three cultures and on all 
three levels of courtship. 

Though the concern here is with attitudes 
only, it is interesting to recall that these same 
intersex and intercultural differences hold at the 
behavioral level as well.* 


© Other data from this same study lead to this same con- 
clusion. See Christensen and Carpenter, Joc. cit. 

® Percentages of persons who had experienced premarital 
coitus at the time of the study were 39.4 for males and 9.5 
for females in the Intermountain, 50.7 for males and 20.7 for 
females in the Midwestern, and 63.7 for males and 59.8 for 
females in the Danish. For the Danish and Midwestern, these 
experience percentages are lower than the approval percent- 
ages in the engaged category, which is understandable when 
it is remembered that many in the total samples were not 
yet engaged or even going steady. For the Intermountain, 
experience percentages show up higher than the approval per- 
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Intimacy Timing During Normal Courtship. 
Up to this point discussion has been on Z 
proval of coitus only, without reference to 
necking or petting activities which normally 

recede it. Furthermore, the question was struc- 
tured without reference to a normal courtship, 
so that the answers—particularly as applied to 
Stage 1 on random or casual dating—did not 
imply that the involved partner would some day 
be the marriage partner. 

In another and new kind of approach, re- 
spondents were asked: to assume an average or 
ys courtship “in which there is normal love 

evelopment and mutual responsibility” ; to as- 
sume that this h ical courtshi 
at a uniform rate of six months een 
first date and the start of going steady, another 
six months to the engagement, and still another 
six months to the wedding (or a total courtship 
of eighteen months) ; and finally to mark on a 
scale the earliest time they would approve the 
starting of necking, then of petting, and then 
for themselves, next for the way they thought 
their mother would answer, and finally to repre- 
sent their feelings regarding a hypothetical 
daughter of their own. Necking was defined as 
“light kissing and embracing’; petting as “any 
kind of body fondling below the neck but with- 
out sexual intercourse”; and coitus as “com- 
plete sexual intercourse.” 

Mean starting times for each level of inti- 
macy, as answered for self, are shown in Figure 
1, It is assumed that a given of intimacy, 
once started, will continue until the next level 
is reached. Some important observations are as 
follows: (1) Danish students approved of 
starting intimacy earliest and Intermountain stu- 
dents latest. This was true with both males and 
females and for necking (with the exception of 
Danish females), petting, and coitus. (2) 
Though the Midwestern approved starting times 
were intermediate, they were in most cases 
closer to the Intermountain than to the Danish. 
This was most true for the females and for the 
more advanced stages of intimacy. (3) As the 
level of intimacy increases (from necking to 
—_ to coitus), so also do the cross-cultural 

ifferences on approved starting times. Cross- 
cultural differences regarding necking are not 


progresses 
the 


centages of all categories, including the engaged. It should be 
noted also that the male-female behavior percentages are 
much farther apart in the Intermountain, and even in the 
Midwestern, than they are in the Danish. The suggestion is 
that conservativeness in sex norms causes larger percentages 
to overstep the bounds, and that this is particularly true for 
the male. Cf. Christensen and Carpenter, Joc. cit. 
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very great, for example, but are greater with 
reference to petting and still greater with refer- 
ence to coitus. Intensifying the level of intimacy 
seems to accentuate the cultural norms—to 
make the differences stand out. (4) The pro- 
gression of intimacy, as measured by intervals 
separating the approved starting times, turned 
out to be most rapid in the Danish sample and 
least rapid in two American samples— 
which are very similar to each other in this re- 
gard. The lengths of time allowed for both 
necking and petting, and for the combination 
of the two, are considerably shorter for the 
Danish males and females than for either the 
Midwestern or the Intermountain males and 
females. In other words, if this measure is any 
indication, the Danish culture prescribes a much 
shorter premarital progression from light neck- 
ing to complete sexual intimacy than does the 
American culture—approximately 9 or 10 
months as com with approximately 15 or 
16 months. (5) As a saan of the above, 
Danish students approved of coitus for the 
longest periods of time prior to marriage and 
Intermountain students for the shortest periods 
of time. As a matter of fact, Danish males and 
females approved of coitus starting prior to the 
engagement, whereas Intermountain males did 
not approve starting it until less than a month 
before marriage and Intermountain females did 
not approve of premarital coitus at all. Mid- 
western students indicated approval between 
these two extremes. (6) For all three cultures 
and for all three levels of intimacy, males ap- 
ore earlier starting times than did females. 

owever, in the Intermountain sample differ- 
ences in this regard were extremely small. This 
may mean that restrictive sex norms, such as are 
prescribed for both sexes by Mormon theology, 
tend to converge the ideology, or to level the 
value systems, of the male and female subcul- 
tur 


es. 

It must be remembered that these approved 
starting times for the three intimacy types are in 
relation to the courtship-marriage process, not 
chronological age. For example, Danish youth 
in comparison with American youth approve 
longer premarital coitus periods (as has been 
shown), but they actually start coitus at later 
ages. This undoubtedly is because average age 
at marriage is approximately three years later in 
Denmark.” 

"Median age at first marriage in the United States is 
approximately 23 for males and 20 for females, as compared 
with approximately 26 and 23 respectively in Denmark. One of 
our earlier reports (see Christensen and Carpenter, Joc. cit.) 
showed average age at first coitus to be approximately 18 in 
the two American samples, as compared with 19.5 in the 
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In general, respondents gave later starting 
times for their h thetical daughter than for 
themselves, and still later for the assumed rat- 
ings their mother would give. This was true 
almost without exception—for both males and 
ar a all three cultures, hn for ail three 
evels of intimacy. Apparently, a protective 
concern for the loved ~ must See pa in 
when a daughter was being considered; and the 
fact of social change and generational differ- 
ences when the mother was being considered. 
In addition, males (who showed larger self- 
daughter and self-mother differences than did 
females) must have been influenced to some ex- 
tent by the double standard of morality. 

The projected daughter and mother ratings 
on intimacy timing showed essentially the same 
intersex and intercultural patterns that were de- 
scribed above for self ratings. 

Summary and Interpretations, Questionnaire 
data from a Mormon-enrolled 
university in the Intermountain West, a Mid- 
western university, and a Danish university, 
have been analyzed for the purpose of obtain- 


ing a cross-cultural picture of attitudes regard- | 


ing the timing of premarital sexual intimacy in 
relation to the courtship-marriage process, As 
expected, it was found that males approved 
earlier starting times for all types of intimacy 
than did females; that the Danish respondents 


approved earlier starting times than did the 


Midwestern respondents, and the Midwestern 
earlier than the Intermountain; and that ap- 
proval of premarital coitus went up with each 
advance in courtship involvement, it being 
greatest for the level of formal engagement. 
To give some examples: the average® Inter- 


Danish sample. Thus, though the Danish youth who experi- 
ence premarital coitus start it about one and one-half years 
earlier in relation to the future marriage date, they actually 
start it about one and one-half years later in relation to age. 

8 Space considerations preclude the presenting of detailed 
data and analyses pertaining to these comparisons. However, 
the following figures for the Midwestern sample—showing 
mean number of months from first date to approved starting 
times for each intimacy type—will illustrate: males, necking, 
for self .5, for daughter 1.6, for mother 2.4; females, neck- 
ing for self 1.2, for daughter 2.0, for mother 3.4; males, 
petting, for self 8.0, for daughter 11.8, for mother 13.0; 
females, petting, for self 10.8, for daughter 12.4, for mother 
14.5; males, coitus, for self 15.0, for daughter 17.2, for mother 
17.6; females, coitus, for self 17.4, for daughter 17.6, for 
mother 18.0. If the reader prefers, he may convert these 
figures to mean months of approved duration prior to mar- 
riage, simply by subtracting them from 18.0 (which, for the 
purpose of this study, was the assumed number of months 
that courtship would take place). 

® Though averages are useful for comparative purposes, it 
must be remembered that they obscure the actual distribu- 
tions and make it appear that all responses in a given cate- 
gory are the same, which is contrary to fact. 
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mountain male approved of the starting of neck- 
ing about one month after the first date, the 
starting of petting about one month before the 


‘engagement, and the starting of coitus about a 


-month before the wedding. Approval times 
of Intermountain females were slightly later for 
each intimacy type. At the other extreme, the 
average Danish male approved of necking to 
start on the first date, petting about a month 
before the beginning of going steady, and coitus 
about three months before the beginning of the 
engagement. Furthermore, in Danish culture in- 
timacy was found to progress more rapidly, 
from necking to coitus, and premarital coitus 
was approved for a longer period of time, than 
was true in either of the two American samples. 
The extremes in approval of premarital coitus 
by courtship stages were 1.4 per cent of Inter- 
mountain females as compared with 43.0 per 
cent of Danish males for random dates; 2.7 
per cent of Intermountain females as compared 
with 73.2 per cent of Danish males for the 
going steady relationship; and 6.8 per cent of 
Intermountain females as compared with 87.2 
per cent of Danish males for the period of for- 


mal engagement. (For these and other compar- 
isons see Figure 1 and Table 1.) 

Though Intermountain respondents were 
found to be more conservative regarding the 
starting of all types of premarital intimacy 
than Midwestern a these two Ameri- 


can cultures were relatively close together com- 
a with the much larger gap separating them 
rom the Danish culture. In contrast with the 
more conservative positions of the Midwestern, 
and especially of the Intermountain, Danish 
respondents approved: (1) of earlier starts for 
all levels of intimacy (2) of a more rapid 
or shorter time lapse, from the 

ginnings of intimacy in necking to its comple- 
tion in coitus; and (3) of a longer period of 
coital activity prior to marriage. 

These and other differences must be inter- 
preted in the light of the more general court- 
ship-marriage norms which separate the socie- 
ties involved. Pairing off between the sexes 
usually starts at a later age in Denmark, but 
the relationship is more truly courtship once 
it has started. Thus, in Denmark there is less 
random dating and even the going steady rela- ° 
tionship is given a more serious meaning; that 
is, it implies a more careful selection to begin 
with and it more definitely assumes that mar- 
riage will follow. Consequently, in modern 
Denmark, going steady carries with it almost 
the same sexual privileges as does the formal 
engagement. This point of view is a relatively 
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recent innovation, to be sure, whereas approval 
of coitus during the formal engagement has a 
history of several hundred years, at least.*° Den- 
mark's lesser practice of random dating, to- 
gether with its later age for starting intimacy, 
and its shorter period of progression into com- 
plete intimacy, all suggest that premarital 
intimacy, in that culture—though more widely 
permitted—is also more closely related to the 


™% Georg Hansen, Saedelighedsforbold Blandt Landbefolk- 
ningen i Denmark i det 18 Aarbundrede, Copenhagen: Det 
Danske Forlag, 1957. 


long range marrying process. Nevertheless, this 
be the for the greater 
sexual permissiveness of the Danish culture— 
since Danish pj mee give greater approval 
for coitus at all levels of courtship, including 


the level of random or casual dates (see Table 


1). 

Finally, the intersex and intercultural simi- 
larity between the timing phenomenon, as de- 
scribed in this and the incidence phe- 
nomena, as described in two previous papers, 
means that these two kinds of approach can 
be mutually reinforcing. 


The Attitudes of American Men and Women 
Students Toward International Dating* 


THE arrival of large numbers of foreign stu- 
dents on American campuses since World War 
II has made possible social contacts between 
middle class young people of differing cultural 
backgrounds on a larger scale than ever before 
in American civilian life. Whereas millions of 
American men experienced international dating 
overseas during the war, the current situation 
involves chiefly American women and foreign 
men since the latter so greatly outnumber for- 
eign women students. For practical reasons, this 
paper is restricted to attitudes toward the dating 
of American women and foreign men. 


METHOD 


Parallel questionnaires were mailed in the 
spring of 1957 to 150 American men and 150 
merican women students drawn at random 
from the University of Michigan Student Di- 
rectory. Returns were secured from two-thirds 


* Revised version of a paper presented to the Michigan 
Sociological Society, March 21, 1958. The authors are in- 
debted to the International Center and the Office of Religious 
Affairs for the provision of research supplies and to the fol- 
lowing students who collaborated in the administration of this 
project: Jack DeWaard, Joyce Forsythe, Carl Haag, Diane 
Heidelmeyer, Sharon Karp, and Charles Thomas. 

2 At the University of Michigan, foreign male students 
outnumber foreign female students six to one. 
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of the sample (98 men and 101 women). Com- 
parison with enrollment figures for the total — 
student body shows that the returns are skewed 
in class composition, with underclassmen under- 
represented in the returns for men and over- 
represented in the returns for women. The sam- 
ples are, therefore, only roughly representative 
of the campus as a whole. 


ACQUAINTANCE WITH FOREIGN STUDENTS 


At the time of the study, there were some 
1200 foreign students on campus in a student 
body of 20,000. Foreign men constituted nearly 
10 per cent of the male student body, but for- 
eign women were only 3 per cent of the female 
student body. Under these circumstances, it is 
not surprising that more American women (16 
per cent) than men (6 per cent) have no for- 
eign acquaintances. Nevertheless, the median 
number of foreign students known is three for 
both sexes, suggesting extensive contact between 
the American majority and the foreign minority. 

Table 1 shows the major locations on campus 
where contact with foreign students occurs. They 
have been ranked in order of the frequency for 
all women students, since this is the group of 
potential gg son in which we are in- 
terested. The order is the same for both 
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TABLE 1. SITUATIONS WHERE AMERICANS 
MEET FOREIGN STUDENTS* 


33 
28 
11% 
101 


* This table shows the percen' of students in a 
icular category who ever got to know a foreign stu- 
dent of either sex in the specified location; e.g., 80% of 
the men met foreign students in classes (the reciprocal 
20% never have). 


Situation Men 


Classes 

Residence 
International Center 
Social functions 


(J 
11% 
98 


sexes, except that the University-sponsored In- 
ternational Center is mentioned almost exclu- 
sively by women. Classes ap to be the 
major source of contacts which lead to potential 
international friendships and dating (as they 
probably are for American dating, too). 

Table 2 shows the percentages of American 
girls who have ever dated a foreign student (not 
counting Canadians). If this cross-section data 
is interpreted longitudinally, it means that one- 
fifth of the coeds date a foreign student during 
their first year at the University and that this 
proportion doubles by the end of the Junior year, 
after which the accumulative incidence rises no 
further. 

Since our returns are low for Juniors and 
Graduate women, the mean figure of 34 per 
cent may understate the actual proportion of 
campus women who have ever dated a for- 
eign student. On the other hand, those who 
have done the most international dating may 
have been more cooperative in returning ques- 


TABLE 2. INTERNATIONAL DATING EX- 
PERIENCE OF AMERICAN WOMEN, 
BY COLLEGE CLASS 


International Dating 
Experi 


Chi square: 5.32, 4 d.f., P>.20. 
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TABLE 3. PREDISPOSITION OF AMERICAN 
WOMEN TO ACCEPT DATES WITH 
FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Predisposition to 
Accept Dates 


Total 
women 


Ever 
dated 


26% 


Yes 1 
Probably 43 50% 
Probably not 24% 15% 
N 6% 


12% 

NA 2% 3% 
Total 100% 

N 101 


uare (women who ever dated vs.never dated): . 
f., P<.20. 


Chi 
4.21, 3 
tionnaires. If such a selective bias were at work 
and none of the non-respondents had ever dated 
a foreign student, the proportion who have ever 
dated a foreign student would still be at least 
23 per cent of campus women. ; 


WILLINGNESS TO DATE INTERNATIONALLY 


In actual practice, less than half of the women 
students at the University of Michigan ever date 
a foreign student. Does the majority’s inexperi- 
ence reflect a generalized unwillingness to date 
across nationality lines? 

Table 3 shows that the pool of inexperienced 
coeds does reflect in part the selective effect of 
those who prefer in principle not to date for- 
eign students. However, the difference is not 
statistically significant. More importantly, the 
majority of this group report that in general they 
would be predisposed to accept an invitation. 
This suggests that the reason why international 
dating is a minority experience is lack of op- 
portunity more often than rejection of oppor- 
tunity. 

The receptivity of American girls to the idea 
of international dating differs markedly, how- 
ever, with the country involved. Table 4 lists 
the chief regional areas from which foreign stu- 
dents come in order of their degree of “accept- 
ability.” Foreigners are ranked in order of 
racial and cultural similarity, with the African 
student viewed most doubtfully. Nevertheless, 
22 per cent of the American men and 14 per 
cent of the women consider it “completely ac- 
ceptable” for an American coed to date an 
African student. 

Similarly, when asked whether they would 
advise an American girl to accept a date with a 
foreign student, most men and women express 
tentative approval, with very few banning the 
idea of international dating as such. 
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Women Never 
65% 104 
43 41 37 28% 
1% 32% 33% 150, 
41% 21 2% 
34 67 100% «@- 
| 
Ever Never Total 
Freshmen 22% 78% 100% 37 
Sophomores 30% 70% + 100% 20 
Juniors 47% 53% 100% 15 
Seniors 45% 55% 100% 20 
Grads 44% 56% 100% 9 
Average 34% 66% 100% 100 


TABLE 4. DIFFERENTIAL ACCEPTABILITY 
OF WORLD AREAS FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DATING (MEAN SCORES)* 


Women 


Area Ever Never 


Total Gated dated 


Latin America A J 
Near East 
Far East 

(China, Japan, India) 
Africa 


* Code: 1.0=completely acceptable 
-2.0=acceptable if someone 
3.0=doubtful 
4.0=not acceptable 
5.0=absolutely not acceptable 


The first five tables reveal a climate of opin- 
ion tolerant of the general idea of international 
dating. Some of this tolerance resembles the 
general liberality of “peer codes” governing 
modern campus behavior.? Such qualifications as 
the individual's acceptability, and whether the 
couple is homogamous in race and religion re- 
flect the application to international dating of 
standards which normally apply to American 
dating as well. However, the occasional sugges- 
tions that the girl’s motives for international 
dating may be improper or that she may suffer 
negative social consequences require further ex- 
amination. 


2? Winston W. Ehrmann, Premarital Dating Behavior, New 
York: Holt, 1959, p. 269. 


TABLE 6. IMPUTED MOTIVE FOR AMERICAN 
COEDS DATING FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Women 


Motive Men Never 


dated 
45% 
18% 


Ever 
dated 


44% 
21% 
32% 21% 

3% 13% 


2% 


Personal liking 
Fascination of dating 
someone different 


40% 
36% 
Difficulty in getting 
other dates 
Creation of good will 
Total 
N 


9% 


100% 100% 100% 29% 
98 67 


i square (male vs. total female attitudes): 12.70, 
3 d.f., P<.02. 


MOTIVES FOR INTERNATIONAL DATING 


What motives are imputed to the American 
girl who dates a foreign student? Table 6 clas- 
sifies answers to the open-ended question: 
“What do you think would be an American 
girl’s main reason for dating a foreign student ?”’ 

This table shows that the modal response of 
both men and women stressés personal liking 
(presumably the chief motive for dating anyone, 
American or foreign). Strikingly few respon- 
dents assume that coeds are driven to accepting 
international dates because they are “hard up” 
for American partners. Almost non-existent is 
the idea that one “ought” to date in order to 
make foreign students feel good. Rather, those 
who do not emphasize personal attraction usu- 
ally see international dating as an interesting 


TABLE 5. ADVICE TO AMERICAN GIRL CONSIDERING AN INTERNATIONAL DATE 


Advice 


Women 


Ever dated Never dated 


Date—no qualifications 
Date—if 


1. fellow is acceptable 

2. girl’s motives acceptable 

3. realize social consequences 

4. don’t get emotionally involved 
No advice—it’s up to her to decide 
Don’t date—unless . . . 

race and/or — 

. fellow is especially 

Don’t 


Total 
N 


101 
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19% 
- 25% 
10% 
| 
30% 32% 30% 
12% 11% 3% 15% 
1 12 
4% 9% 1% 
P| 100% 100% 101% 98% 
98 = 34 67 
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experience, either in the form of idle curiosity 
(male tendency) or a liberal education (female 
interpretation). 

In any case, American men and women be- 
lieve that the typical coed accepts dates with for- 
eign students because she wants to, not because 
she has to (either because of moral pressure 
or because she has no American alternative). 


SOCIAL PRESSURES ON THE GIRL WHO DATES 


Are sanctions imposed on coeds who date 
foreign men? What effects may international 
dating have on a girl’s popularity with American 
men and on her reputation with both sexes? 

Table 7 shows the distribution of choices in 
response to the question: “Do you feel that 
dating foreign students would lessen a girl's 
(your) chances of dating Americans?” Loss of 
the privilege of dating American males is the 
most tangible penalty which could befall a coed. 
Table 7 su that this penalty is rarely en- 
countered. The crucial data are provided by the 

rienced daters themselves, only one-eighth 
of whom feel that they have actually been penal- 
ized. The remaining students are not quite so 
sure that trouble may not ensue, but both sexes 
are skewed heavily to the “probably not” side. 

The reasons for this optimistic prediction are 
revealed when the male respondents state why 
they think the girl’s chances of dating Americans 
will or won't be lessened. The major arguments 
against the occurrence of this penalty are that 
(1) the campus is not prejudiced (21 per cent 
of all respondents), (2) fellows don’t care who 
a girl’s other dates are (21 per cent), and (3) 
the campus is so big and anonymous that no 
one will know about her dates anyway (4 per 
cent). 

Some confirmation for the existence of ano- 


TABLE 7. EXPECTATION THAT DATING 
FOREIGN STUDENTS WOULD LESSEN 
COED CHANCES OF DATING 
AMERICANS 


Women 


Never 
dated 


Ever 
dated 


3% 


100% 1 
34 


nymity may be found in the extent to which 
students of both sexes underestimate the amount 
of international dating which occurs on campus. 
The median estimate of the number of women 
who have dated foreign students is just 10 
cent, not only for men and women generally, 
but even for women who have dated themselves. 
This suggests that international dating is rela- 
tively cape peer on a campus as large as the 
University of Michigan. 

However, the major new idea in the list of 
reasons why girls don’t lose dating eligibility 
is that American fellows might not care whom 
she dated even if they knew. What she does is 
her own business, She can be trusted to make 
her own decisions. Rarely does she degrade her- 
self, the fellows feel, partly because she is too 
mature to do so, and partly because international 
dating in itself is not inherently degrading. 

Although the campus hesitates to ostracize an 
international dating coed, her reputation is less 
secure. Table 8 shows that general campus opin- 
ion is thought to be split een indifference 
and mild disapproval. Doubt is expressed more 
frequently by men students—do they resent com- 
petition for the hand of the fair lady? Women, 
conversely, more often approve of this sort of 
dating. When asked the basis for their nee 
(see Table 9) they stress that students should be 
able to date whomever they wish—more toler- 
ance than applause. 

Table 9 shows that those who disapprove of 
international dating are usually concerned about 
cultural differences between the countries in- 
volved, differences of which the ‘experienced 
daters ate most commonly aware but which 
spectators more often label in frankly ethnocen- 
tric terms. 

Men are more skeptical of international dat- 


TABLE 8. CAMPUS ATTITUDES TOWARD 
COEDS DATING FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Girl friends 
(Female respondents) 


le 
Ever Ni 
respondents) Total 


3 7% 12% 
HG 0 0 


0 16% 
Indifferent 35% 
41% 
trongly disapprove 
NA 5% 


Strongly approve 
Mildly approve 


Total 


100% 
N 98 


100% 
10134 


(women ever dated vs. never dated): 6.59, 
f., P<.02. 
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Chi ry (male vs. total female respondents): 
10.01, 4 d.f., P<.05. 
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TABLE 9. REASON FOR FRIENDS’ ATTITUDES TOWARD COEDS DATING FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Female friends 


Male acquaintances (Female respondents) 
Reason (Male respondents) 
Total Ever dated Never dated 
tality, friendliness 
. Hospitality, friendli 3 3 3 3 
2. Individual courage shown 30 1% on 1 
Indifferent 
3. It’s an individual matter 31% 42% 41% 43% 
Negative 
4. Cultures are too different . td 25 32 21% 
5. Americans are superior, shouldn’t mix 24% 3 12% 
6. Danger of emotional involvement, marriage 4% 11 12% 
7. Dating, thrill ing experience 3 6 1% 
A 11% 6% 6% 6% 
Total 100% 100% 100% 99% 
N 101 67 


ing than women, just as they were more apt to 
foresee damage to the girl’s reputation. How- 
ever, liberalism seems to be the campus norm 
and prejudice the deviant view. The heavy stress 
on individualism, to the neglect of ideological 
arguments like friendliness and courage, shows 
how unstarry-eyed this liberalism is. Clearly it 
it more a laissez-faire than radical variety of 
liberalism. 

One reason why international dating is so 
often considered the individual's own affair is 
suggested by the number of social contexts with- 
in which international dating is not differenti- 
ated from other dating. This is most apparent in 
answers to the question: “If you were walkin, 
on campus with your roommate or girl frien 
and you happened to meet a foreign student 
you were dating, would you be more, — 
or less apt to introduce him than if he had been 
an American date?” Almost all of the women 
(89 per cent) say they would be equally apt 
to do so, with only tiny fractions reporting they 
would go out of their way to make a point of 
introducing him or hiding him. 

However, parents are another matter. Asked: 
“How apt would you be to tell your parents you 
were dating an international student?,” a sub- 
stantial minority (30 per cent) confess that 
would be less apt than in the case of an Amerti- 
~ can date. The majority (61 per cent) still think 
they would behave with the foreign student in 
the usual fashion. However, the minority neces- 
sity to hide international dating from parents 
implies social pressure from this source. This 
does not mean that parental — is strong 
enough to deter dating. Women who have 

® Coed willingness to tell parents is significantly less than 
their willingness to tell friends at the .001 level (Chi square 
= 20.90, 2 d.f.). 
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already dated foreign students are just as hesi- 
tant about telling their parents as inexperienced 
irls, giving no evidence that the non-daters 
ve been scared off by greater parental pres- 
sure. Perhaps most cueds faced with potential 
criticism from parents go ahead and date any- 
way, leaving their parents “blissfully ignorant” 
of the event. 

In short, American women see international 
dating as their right but not at all their duty. 
Such social pressures as exist may often be 
avoided by concealment or anonymity but at 
least will be felt so lightly as to be no real deter- 
rent to dating foreign students. To a consider- 
able extent, international dating appears to be 
an ey 7 part of campus dating in general, 
rather a radically different type of social 
activity. 

PERCEPTION OF THE DATING EXPERIENCE 


Foreign dates are again perceived similarly 
to American dates when American students pre- 
dict how enjoyable an international date would 
be. The oe and modal students of both 
sexes expect the “same” enjoyment, althou 
the men are skewed a bit in the “mre ai: 
able” direction and the non-dating women in 
the opposite direction.* 

In response to a question about “‘fastness’’ on 
a date, the typical (median and modal) coed 
again assumes that a foreign student would be 
“about the same” as an American student, 
though in this case there is a considerable skew 
in the direction of expecting the foreigner to 

“Male expectation of enjoyment is not quite significantly 
greater than female attitudes at the .05 level (Chi square 5.92, 
2 d.f.). Non-dating women are not significantly more pessi- 
ao (Chi square 3.52, 2 d.f., 
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be more timid than the American male. 

It is possible to overdo the idea that Ameri- 
can and foreign dates are the same. When a 
question is so structured as to call for specifying 
problems which would be expected to occur on 
a date, only 4 per cent of the men and 10 per 
cent of the non-experienced women fail to sug- 
gest a potential problem or two. (The actual 
experiences of American coeds and foreign stu- 
dents in international dating will be reported in 
companion 

owever, the average student assumes that 
while special problems may arise when — 
students from other countries, the problems wi 
not be severe enough to make such dates ap- 
preciably inferior to American dates in personal 
enjoyment and satisfaction. 


THE HOMOGENEITY OF CAMPUS ATTITUDES 


Are some segments of the student body more 
favorable toward international dating than oth- 
ers? The answer is lar y negative. A large 
number of hypotheses fail to receive support 
when tested against a composite “index of 
prejudice” summarizing seven of the attitudes 
toward international dating which have been dis- 
cussed in this paper.® 

For instance, students from small towns are 
not more prejudiced than those from cosmopoli- 
tan communities (who might have had more 
previous international contacts). Background 
also seems to have little influence when meas- 
ured by parental occupation and education. Such 
minor tendencies as exist suggest that women 
from low status backgrounds may find — 
extra attractive whereas their male status eq 
are extra skeptical. Perhaps this can be under- 
stood in terms of dating eligibility. If students 
from low status backgrounds are at a disad- 
vantage in the campus competition for dates, 
the girls may welcome international dating 
whereas the men resent the competition. How- 
ever, these trends are slight in magnitude and 
not statistically significant. 

Fraternity men and sorority women tend to 
be more conservative than independent students 
in their attitudes. Again, however, the differ- 


© Blood and Nicholson, ‘‘International Dating Experiences 
of American Women Students,’’ accepted for publication in 
Marriage and Family Living for May, 1962; and ‘‘The Ex- 
periences of Foreign Students in Dating American Women,” 
under consideration by the same journal. 

® Comparative enjoyment of international dating—less ; peer 
group opinion of international dates—unfavorable; American 
partners’ opinion of her—unfavorable; chances for dating 
Americans—decreased ; imputed motive for dating—can’t get 
other dates; dating particular nationalities—unacceptable; and 
advice whether to date—negative. For analysis purposes, the 
total sample was broken into most prejudiced, jatermediate, 
and least prejudiced thirds. 
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TABLE 10. MEAN PREJUDICE SCORES BY 
YEAR IN COLLEGE AND RELIGIOUS 
ACTIVITY BY SEX* 


: Sex and religious activity 
Year in 
College Male Female 
Active Inactive Active Inactive 
2.1 
2.1 
2.0 
2.1 
56 


Total 


* A liberal score is weighted 1; moderate, 2; con- 


servative, 3. Because of incomplete data, prejudice 
scores were not available for three active women and 
one inactive woman. 


ences are not sharp—there are many liberals 
who belong to fraternities and sororities, as well 
as many conservatives who do not. The cross- 
sectional evidence suggests that Greek-letter so- 
cieties may be more selective of conservative- 
minded students than productive of them, since 
upperclass members are more liberal than new 
underclass members. 

What is the impact of the campus environ- 
ment as a whule on student attitudes? We have 
already seen that campus attitudes are predomi- 
nantly liberal, whereas parents are considered 
somewhat less so. Does this mean that the cam- 
pus has a liberalizing influence on students ? 

Table 10 shows that there is a general tend- 
ency for upper classmen to be more liberal than 
f en and sophomores in their attitudes 
toward international dating. In the case of the 
gtaduate students, it is impossible to tell to 
what extent their still greater liberalism is a 
product of increased education or of a selective 
tendency for liberal-minded students to go to 
graduate school. Among undergraduates at the 
University of Michigan, however, the drop-out 
rate is so low that selectivity is not a problem in 
interpretation. 

oe: the student body experiences a 
small but consistent tendency for dating attitudes 
to liberalize the longer the students stay in 
school. Since we know that campus liberalism 
emphasizes freedom for the individual to do as 
he wishes, this gradual liberalization coincides 
with Jacob’s summary about American students 
as a whole: “Social harmony with an easy toler- 
ance of diversity pervades the student environ- 
ment.”* On the other hand, the limited extent 
of the transition from underclass to upperclass 
attitudes suggests that liberalism is a relatively 


t Philip E. Jacob, Changing Values in College, New York: 
Harper, 1957, p. 2. 
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weak norm at this large state university. The far 
greater liberalization of undergraduate attitudes 
at Bennington reflects both a 
stronger norm and a more highly integrated edu- 
cational community there.® 

Examination of the religious factor in Table 
10, however, raises the question whether Michi- 
gan is one campus community or two. Students 
were asked whether they consider themselves to 
be religiously active or inactive. Assuming that 
this shows which students are influenced by the 
norms of religious institutions, it can be seen 
that religious students are generally more con- 
servative than non-religious students. Moreover, 
the liberalizing influence of the University 
hardly affects the religious students at all. 

Perhaps the religious groups on campus are 
social worlds of their own in which foreign 
students seldom participate. Perhaps also the 
religious groups encourage intra-faith dating 
and discourage inter-faith dating (which inter- 
national dating usually is). Since the minority 
faiths of Catholicism and Judaism are more 
concerned about mixed marriages than the domi- 
nant Protestant faith, active Catholics and Jews 
should be especially conservative in their at- 
titudes toward international dating. Although 


the numbers are small, this hypothesis is sup- 
ported by mean prejudice scores of 2.3 for 10 
active Jewish students and 2.4 active Catholic 
students compared to 2.1 for 60 active Protestant 


students in our sample. Conversely, when stu- 
dents depart from the stricter norm of a mi- 
nority faith, they tend to move farther in the 
opposite direction than ex-Protestants. Inactive 
Protestants, with a mean of 2.1, are more liberal 
than active Protestants only when sex controls 
are introduced. But inactive Jews at 1.8 and 
Catholics at 1.5 are much more liberal than 
their devout counterparts. Finally, for the 11 
students who go so far as to list no religious 
preference whatsoever, complete rejection of 
religion is associated with almost universal 
liberalism (mean score, 1.3). 

The interaction of religious norms and col- 
lege norms may be summarized as follows: Re- 
ligious students enter the university with more 
conservative attitudes toward international dat- 
ing and retain these relatively unimpaired 
throughout their college career. Students who do 
not attend religious services, however, develop 
an increasingly liberal attitude toward inter- 
national dating, especially if they come from 
minority group backgrounds. While there may 


8 Theodore M. Newcomb, Personality and Social Change; 
Attitude Formation in a Student Community, New York: 
Dryden Press, 1943. 
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be liberal religious groups which constitute ex- 
ceptions to these generalizations, it seems to be 
the agnostics who have the most liberal “phi- 
losophy” about international dating. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study of random samples of men and 
women students at the University of Michigan 
reveals a permissive climate of student opinion 
toward dating between American girls and for- 
eign men. On this cosmopolitan campus, inter- 
national acquaintance is almost universal and 
international dating a part of the experience of 
almost half of all women by the time they 
graduate. Even among women who have never 
had an international date, the majority are pre- 
disposed to accept one, if asked. 

However, attitudes toward international dat- 
ing are seldom indiscriminately positive or nega- 
tive. Approval rises the more homogamous the 
cross-national partners in race, culture, and re- 
ligion. Attitudes depend even more on the per- 
sonal qualities of the particular foreign student. 
In such respects, attitudes toward international 
and domestic dating partners coincide. 

Although the selection processes are similar, 
the consequences of international dating are 
somewhat differentiated. An international part- 
ner is assumed to be more fascinating and to 
provide a broadened understanding of foreign 
cultures. A considerable minority of peers and 
an even larger proportion of parents are seen 
as likely to disapprove of this cosmopolitan ex- 
perience. Nevertheless, the disapproval is ex- 

ed to be mild rather than extending to the 
imposition of sanctions on the girl involved. 
Both men and women are too tolerant of each 
others’ behavior and too individualistic in their 
attitudes to allow a coed’s international dating 
to impair her relationships to American peers. 

In sum, if there is a campus norm regarding 
international dating, it discourages promiscuous 
international dating but tolerates selective dat- 
ing with compatible individuals. This stress on 
compatibility, and especially on homogamy, is 
stronger among religious than nonreligious stu- 
dents, among observer males than the girls who 
are already or potentially dating, and among 
younger rather than older students. This means 
that graduate women without religious standards 
are especially tolerant of members of their sex 
who date across cultural lines. Despite these 
subgroup differences, however, attitudes on this 
large campus as a whole are sufficiently am- 
biguous and unconcerned to give the individual 
coed substantial freedom of self-determination 
whether to date internationally and freedom 
from sanctions should she choose to do so. 
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Alienation from Parenthood in the 


Kibbutz and America’ 


HOWARD HALPERN 
Consulting Psychologist, New York City 


Tue fight for survival plus the desire to 
actualize a cherished social ideal have com- 
bined in Israel to create the collective settle- 
ments known as the “Kibbutzim.”” Each Kibbutz 
is a largely autonomous unit, in which every 
member is an owner of the Kibbutz and, in a 
sense, the Kibbutz owns every member. The 
work, the profits and the property of these 
settlements 2ce communally shared. Policy is 
collectively determined. And, to a very large 
extent, the children are collectively reared. The 
purpose of this paper is to discuss the effects 
of this collective child rearing, not on the child 
—for much has been said about this—but on the 
parents and their marriage, and to compare 
some aspects of child rearing in the Kibbutz 
with current trends in American child rearing. 

While there are variations in the way chil- 
dren are cared for among the many Kibbutzim, 
depending somewhat on the ideology, piety and 
national origin of the members, there is a rela- 
tively common pattern that is clearly identifiable. 

From birth, the infant is in charge of a 
trained nurse or metapelet, who is usually re- 
_ for about six infants. These infants 

jo not live in their parents’ apartment but in a 
pc nursery or infants’ house. Despite this, 

e infant's mother has the relationship 
with her child, at least during the first six 
months. The mother feeds her child (usually. 
by breast feeding), keeps him clean and com- 
fortable and gives him the needed fondling, 
cooing and warmth of contact. During this first 
half-year the metapelet serves as the mother’s 
teacher and guide, as well as the housekeeper 
of the nursery. 

Gradually, however, the metapelet begins to 
take over the rearing of the child, so that 
usually by the end of the first year she is al- 
_ most totally responsible for it. In the second 
_year, the child is transferred from the infants’ 


1 This article was presented as the luncheon address at the 
annual meeting of the American Association of Marriage 
Counselors, May 20, 1961, New York City. The address bore 
the title, “‘Kibbitzing the Kibbutz: A Brief Evaluation of the 
Israeli Marriage and Family Experiment.’’ It derives from ob- 
servations made by the author when in 1960 he conducted a 
workshop in Child Psychotherapy at Bar Ilan University, Israel, 
and from the published observations of others. 
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house to the toddlers’ house where a new 
metapelet is in charge. She takes on all the 
tasks and responsibilities that in our culture are 
traditionally the function of the mother. She 
teaches the child how to feed himself, she toilet 
trains him, she comforts and soothes him, she 
leads him to increased independence, she teaches 
him the social do’s and don’ts and helps him to 
master the difficulties of group living. 

From his second year on, the child is with 
his parents daily in the two or three hours be- 
tween the parents’ return from work and the 
child’s bedtime; on the Sabbath or on holidays 
he is with his parents almost the entire: day. 
This time is devoted by both parents exclusively 
and warmly to the children. The writer was im- 
pressed by the spontaneous, joyous greeting ex- 
changed by parent and child at these times, and 
can still see the dazzling smile of one ten year 
old boy as he burst into his parents’ apartment 
at the end of the day, shouting “Sholom.” 
Others have also been impressed by these eve- 
ning encounters. General Sir Arthur Wauchope 
has written 

“I have often been witness to these meetings. The 
children’s cries of joy and the unrestrained signs of 
affection show at once that the daily separation 
during hours of labor causes ro lessening of de- 
votion on one side or the other. On the con- 
trary, I believe the relationship between parents and 
children is peculiarly happy in these communal com- 
munities.”* 

Despite these genuinely ha vignettes, or 
with the feeling that there were profound dif- 
ferences in the emotional underpinnings of the 
parent-child relationship when compared to the 
home and family structure of our society. In 
fact, it seemed that the Kibbutz parents’ concept 
of the ntal role differed drastically from 
that of American parents. One story particularly 
raised many troubling questions for the author. 

Late at night, in one of the older and well- 
established Kibbutzim, one of the men of the 
Kibbutz stole into the building where the 


2 General Sir Arthur Wauchope, ‘Communal Settlements 
in Palestine,’ Jewish Frontier, (October, 1941), p. 12. 
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pemere children were housed and went to the . 


of a six year old girl, molesting her quite 
comprehensively. The next morning she told 
her story, and it was easily verified. One gr 
of parents had long felt that the hourly pie 
by the teacher or nurse on duty offered insuf- 
ficient protection and emotional security for 
their children. They knew of the studies indi- 
cating a higher rate of nightmares and bed- 
wetting among Kibbutz children. Therefore, 
they used this incident to propose that the par- 
ents in the Kibbutz take turns sleeping in the 
children’s building. Each couple would thus be 
required to sleep at the children’s house once 
every three weeks. This proposal aroused loud 
and overwhelming opposition at the weekly 
Kibbutz meeting. Such coddling, some parents 
felt, would undermine the children’s develop- 
ment of independence and _ self-confidence. 
Others flatly stated that they did not want to 
undergo the inconvenience of having to sleep 
in the children’s house once every third week. 

It seems to me that this scene, this decision, 
would not easily take place in our society, at 
least at the present. It is difficult for me to 
picture a group of American parents in which 
the majority would openly oppose this rela- 
tively untaxing way to pave their children 
more protection and comfort. 

If there is this alienation from the parental 
role as we know it, what accounts for the zest- 
ful, enthusiastic relationship of Kibbutz parents 
with their children? I believe that the notable 
exuberance in the parent-child interaction is re- 
lated to this alienation. The parents share all the 
joys of growing up with their children but little 
of the pains. When a child is wounded, physi- 
cally or emotionally, it is the metapelet al re- 
sponds to the tears and who offers consolation 
and comfort. It is the metapelet who engages 
‘n the struggle of toilet-training and other strug- 
gles in the exasperating process of teaching the 
growing child to replace the pleasure principle 
with the reality principle. Should the child ; 
come ill, he is sent to stay in the infirmary 
where the medically trained nurses, not his 
parents, tend to his needs. In short, the parents 
and children have between them a bond of 
countless hours of warmth, of laughter and of 
fun, but they do not share a bond based on 
going through the hell and misery of growing 
up together. This is the root of the alienation. 

e relationship between parents and children 
in the Kibbutz is like that often found between 
grandparents and grandchildren in our familial 
framework. Grandparents traditionally have the 
maximum amount of enjoyment with the mini- 
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mum of responsibility and turmoil. This often 
makes for a very happy and affectionate rela- 
tionship between grandparents and grandchil- 
dren, and this is the atmosphere that seems to 
exist between the Kibbutz parents and their 


children. 


One may wonder whether Kibbutz parents, 
who are alienated in this way from the tradi- 
tional parental self-concept, suffer from the 
alienation. Are there benefits inherent in the 
experience of personally rearing children that 
leave the Kibbutz parents somewhat impover- 
ished for not having had this experience? What 
are these benefits of personally rearing children 
—as in our culture—for the husband and wife 
as individuals and for their relationship to each 
other ? 

Bearing and rearing children does serve many 
positive functions in the growth toward ma- 
turity on the part of the parents. For the 
mother, at least, it may gratify a profound bio- 
logically rooted need. For both parents, child 
rearing may satisfy desires to create, to guide 
and to shape a new individual. Parents ready 
for the developmental task of parenthood can 
gain from it an expanded capacity for giving, 
sacrificing, protecting and loving. In short, it 
is a powerful force against the immaturity, the 
self-involvement, the narcissism of the parents. 
It pushes them to grow up. In their concern 
for the lives and well-being of their offspring, 
aa attach themselves to the inexorable, 

iologic process of the preservation of the 
species, thus also attaining a sense of im- 
mortality. 

The Kibbutz parents would seem to be de- 
prived of these growth forces found in active 
parenthood. But even though the Kibbutz par- 
ents assume a role similar to that of the grand- 
parents of our culture, they do have ways of 
compensating for the opportunities for maturing 
found in personal child rearing. For while they 
may act as grandparents to their own children, 
they do have a child to raise—and that child is 
the Kibbutz itself. 

The growth, the progress, the success of the 
Kibbutz is the ever-present, burning concern of 
each Kibbutz member. The desires to create, to 
shape and to guide are gratified in the maternal 
or paternal relationship a member may have to 
the Kibbutz. This involvement in the Kibbutz’s 


welfare brings him from narcissistic self-concern 
to a point where he can give and sacrifice for 
something outside himself. And in his energetic 
concern for the Kibbutz and the ideals it rep- 
resents, he tries to contact immortality. 

Thus, many of the maturing forces present 
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in the task of rearing children find a substitute 
in the parents’ relationship to the Kibbutz. But 
is there something lacking? Is there not some- 
thing of tenderness, of a deeply protective feel- 
ing toward a cherished and somewhat helpless 
sbi that cannot be substituted for by a parental 
feeling toward a collective settlement? Can a 
parent learn the soft strength of love in relation 
to the surrogate child represented by the Kib- 
butz? It seems unlikely, so that many Kibbutz 
parents may be cheated out of this dimension 
of the child-rearing experience and be the 
poorer and harder as a result. 

The alienation from the old parental self- 
concept that we see occurring in the Kibbutz 
is happening in many parts of the world to- 
day, including our American society. Twenty or 
thirty years ago, nursery schools were rare, and 
the number of children attending them were 
few. Many felt that parents who sent their chil- 
dren to nursery school wanted to be rid of 
them, and this was a terrible accusation. Now 
in many segments of American society, nursery 
schools are commonplace, and it is the good 
mother, the concerned mother who enrolls her 
child in these schools. Or note the increase in 
camps and campers. Countless children leave 
their parents each summer to live in a wood- 
land communal settlement with occasional Sun- 
day visits from their parents. Day camps and 
after-school programs also take over many of 
the old parental tasks of protection, discipline 
and socialization. Cub Scouts, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Little Leagues and community centers 
of all kinds are booming. This trend may in- 
dicate a tendency on the part of many parents 
fo put an intermediary between themselves and 
their children. It seems there must be a differ- 
ence in the parental self-concept of a mother 
informally observing or guiding the spontaneous 
group play of her children as compared to that 
of a Den Mother instructing her pack in mak- 
ing a leather bookmark at the weekly den meet- 
ing. And there must be a difference in the self- 
concept of a father who plays ball with his chil- 
dren and their friends in a casual choose-up 
game, as compared to the father involved in the 
details of organizing, scheduling, uniforming 
and coaching a Little League team. 

The trend is toward greater parental freedom 
from the directly personal, deeply intimate, 
sninute-by-minute total involvement in the 
child’s development that has long characterized 
the role of the parent in the western family 
setting. In the service of this drive for parental 
freedom, there has been the explosive growth 
of these parent-surrogate institutions, which 
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serve many of the functions of the Israeli Kib- 
butz, in that they offer the children guid- 
dance, instructions, impulse control, socialization, 
warmth and a sense of belonging, and they af- 
ford for the parents a sense of dutiful involve- 
ment with their children from a comfortable 
and liberating distance. i 
There seems to be much that is healthy in 
this surge toward parental liberation. Healthy 
for the child, in that he has a greater chance of 
escaping the entanglements of his parents’ 
neuroses, and healthy for the parents are 
in- 
ibbutz 


now face themselves and each other as 
dividuals. It is almost impossible for 


- parents and it is becoming increasingly difficult 


or American parents to use their children as 
the mortar holding together a destructive mar- 
— as a pawn in their marital conflicts. It 
is ming increasingly disappointing in the 
Kibbutz and in America to expect children to 
fulfill the ungratified longing for love and 
companionship found in a barren marriage. Nor 
can parents easily hope to live their own lives 
through their children, or to expect the chil- 
dren to rescue them from their own emptiness 
or their own boredom. As parents achieve 
greater freedom from personal child-rearing, 
they are compelled to confront their separate- 
ness and the stark reality of their marriage re- 
lationship. It is to be hoped that much growth 
can be fostered by such honest self-confronta- 
tion. 
One danger of this trend toward parental 
liberation and alienation in American society is 
similar to that already noted in the Kibbutzim— _ 
that less opportunity is afforded the parent for 
the flowering of his softer self, his capacity for 
love and for unconditional involvement. This 
danger is smaller here than in the Kibbutz be- 
cause the traditional family framework is still 
basically intact and has not been fully sur- 
rendered to collective child rearing. But there 
is another problem in the alienation from the 
traditional parental role that is of much greater 
seriousness in our society than in the Kibbutz. 
I refer to the fact that while the Kibbutz gives 
its members a sense of total commitment to 
something they cherish, the American parent- 
surrogate institutions, from Cub Scouts to sum- 
mer camps, do not involve a great emotional 
investment on the part of American parents. 
So parents in America, increasingly alienating 
themselves from traditional parental roles, are 
in peril of having no other strong forces pull- 
ing them toward maturity as part of the natural 
pattern of living. Neither their child nor the 
surrogate institutions they place between them- 
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selves and the child carry enough magnetism to 
draw the parents out of their narcissistic self- 
concern, to expand their self-concept to include 
many people and richer values, or to deepen 
their capacity to love and sacrifice. 

Perhaps this is a partial explanation of the 
increase in narcissistic display and consumption, 
the packaging of personalities, the diluted and 
superficial involvement in ideas and ideals and 
the decreasing pride in craft and accomplish- 
ment. Parents have gained great freedom from 
responsibility, but are at a loss for substitutes 
for these growth-provoking responsibilities, So 
they join PTAs, religious institutions and fund- 
raising drives for countless charities, not just as 
something to do but in the hope of stretching 
themselves. Much of this activity is presently 
frantic and based on a longing to be deeply 
committed, rather than on real commitment. 

But in a world with hydrogen bombs perched 
on launching pads, with a population explosion 
potentially more dangerous than an H-bomb ex- 

losion, with so much tyranny to be toppled by 
heveilat, so much hatred to be tempered by 
love, so much ugliness to be transformed by 
beauty, it is difficult to agree with the hero of 
Look Back in Anger that there are not great 
causes left any more. The Kibbutz member in 
Israel shows each day his willingness to invest 
himself without stint in the growth of his Kib- 
butz. He is willing to work long hours under 
very trying conditions and then stay up half 
the night planning and arguing about Kibbutz 
policy. He is ready to sacrifice his life on the 
many Kibbutzim guarding hostile borders. His 
whole life takes on richer meaning as part of 
the fabric of this ideal, this offspring which 
he adores. The boundaries of his self-concept 
enlarge to encompass the Kibbutz and this gives 
him a sense of strength and maturity. 

And it is possible that if Americans are to 
rise above the small self-involvement fostered 
by their increased alienation from personal 
child rearing, they must find, as a magnet 
toward maturity, their own personal great 
cause, their own counterpart of the Israeli 
Kibbutz. 
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CASEWORK PAPERS, 1961 


Of special interest is the paper by Arthur Green- 
leigh based on a study of the Aid to Dependent 
Children program in. Cook County, Illinois. 
The study provides objective data that should 
be helpful to social workers in all parts of the 
country in efforts to correct misconceptions 
about public assistance programs. 


A report of a study of child-rearing practices 
among low-income families is also included in 
the eleven timely and provocative papers in 
this volume. Other papers deal with multiple- 
impact therapy, the operation of a psychiatric 
emergency clinic, the techniques of treating the 
family as a unit, short-term treatment, and 
parental education. Price: $2.50 


Earlier volumes of Casework Papers are also 
available: 1960, 1959, 1958, and 1957 volumes 
are $2.50 each; 1955 is $2.00. (1956 and 1954 
are now out of print.) 10 per cent discount 
allowed on orders for two or more books. 
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Role Reversal and Conflict Between 
Aged Parents and Their Children* 
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and 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE of this t is to explore some 
of the and asic 
adult children in the light of the experiences of 
one counseling agency and previous research and 
theory in family sociology. Recent population 
statistics and projections, which indicate that 
there is and will continue to be a rise in the 
number of the aged in the United States, have 
been receiving increasing attention. One recent 
report states: 


“. .. Persons 65 and older in the United States 
quadrupled between 1900 and 1950. There are in 
the country now approximately 16 million individ- 
uals aged 65 and over. . . . It is anticipated that 
nine per cent of the population will soon be over 
65 and that the percentage will level off at about 
ten per cent by 1975. By then it is estimated that 
there will be approximately 22 million ‘aging’ or 
‘aged’; and about 30 million by the year 2000... . 
Barring a major catastrophe, about one out of every 
three Americans who are now 25 or older will be 
living in the year 2000.” 


That this change in the composition of our 
population will have increasing effects upon 
child-rearing families and family life in general 
seems unquestionable. This problem has already 
been reflected in our social agencies, many of 
which have found it necessary to set up special 
departments to work with the increasing num- 
ber of aged clients and their married children. 
However, specification of the types of problems 
they present, and the relation of these problems 
to the social system of the family remain un- 
clarified. The evidence from earlier studies is 
not always consistent, and not necessarily in 
agreement with prevailing theory. 


* This is a revised edition of a paper given at the 27th 
Annual Groves Conference on Marriage and the Family, held 
at the Merrill-Palmer Institute in Detroit. 

1 Margaret Allen Ireland, Background Paper on Family 
Life, Family Relationships, and Friends, White House Con- 
ference on Aging, April 1960, pp. 25-26. 
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COLLECTION OF DATA 


The study was done at The Jewish Family 
and Children’s Service of Detroit.2 The Aging 
Department serves those clients who are 60 years 
of age and over, and is staffed by one full-time 
social caseworker, two part-time caseworkers, 
and a graduate student in training. Volunteers 
are also used, on occasion, as friendly visitors 
to supplement counseling services. 

The study population consists of all cases 
handled by the Department of Services to the 
Aging, in which one spouse was 60 years of 
age or over, there was at least one living child 
in the family, and in which there was a re- 

est for service between January, 1958, 
p ma June, 1959. These dates were picked 
because the period included the most recent 
cases seen at the agency in which there was 
present in the record the information the re- 
searchers were seeking. The cases were found by 
going through the daily intake reports starting 
with June, 1959, and going backward in time, 
until a total of 120 cases was reached. Data 

thered from process records, summary rec- 
ords and the face sheets for each case were 
placed on a schedule, which was then used for 
analysis. 

While material on the aged clients was 
usually complete, data on all of their children 
were sometimes not, especially if the aged par- 
ents had a large number of children, some of 
whom lived in another city. However, it is our 
impression that data were available on the great 
majority of the aged parents’ living children 
and their families. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE AGED 


In 43 per cent of the cases both spouses were 
living. In 51 of the 120 cases the husband was 
dead; in 18 cases the wife was no longer alive. 


2 The authors wish to thank the staff of this agency for 
giving their time and assistance in the collection of the data, 
especially Mr. Sheldon Siegel, Supervisor of the Department 
of Services to the Aging. 
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The mean age of men in the study was 70.9; 
of women 68.3. 

One-third of the couples were Orthodox Jews, 
one-third Conservative, and one-fifth Reform. 
Ten clients said they had no religion, and the 
information was not available for 3 cases. Two- 
thirds of the aged were first generation Ameri- 
cans but almost all had lived in the United 
States ten years or longer. 

The estimated median income of the sample 
studied was between $2000 and $2500. The in- 
come was derived from the following sources in 
descending order of frequency: children, social 
security, savings, employment, Old Age Assist- 
ance, income property, retirement and pension 
funds, and a variety of other sources. 

Grouped by occupation or former occupation 
of the male wage earner, 8 of the 120 men can 
be considered to have been in the upper class, 
48 in the middle class and 64 in the lower class. 
The scale used in the collection of the data is a 
modification of the Edwards scheme, used by 
the United States Government for the 1950 
census.* The ten-item scale was divided in the 
following way: 

Upper Class (8) 
. Professional, technical and kindred workers . 5 


. Owners of large companies 
. Managers and officials of large corporations . 3 


Middle Class (48) 


Lower Class (64) 
. Craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers ...28 
. Operatives and kindred workers (unskilled) .11 
. Service workers 
10. 


This class division is used throughout the rest 
of the report.‘ 

Half of the aging lived in rented quarters. A 
fourth owned their own homes; 20 per cent 
lived with their children in homes owned by 
their children; 5 per cent were in institutions. 
The great majority (99 out of 120) lived in a 
predominantly Jewish neighborhood. 


3 Taken from Joseph A. Kahl, The American Class Struc- 
ture, New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1957, p. 66. 

* According to W. Lloyd Warner ef al., Social Class in 
America, Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1949, occupa- 
tion is the variable which correlates most highly with the 
prestige rank granted a family by the local community. 
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Of the 69 living male , the researchers 
evaluated 24 as in health, 22 in fair 
health and 23 in poor health. Of the 102 living 
female spouses, the records indicate that 37 
were in good health, 30 in fair health and 35 
in poor health.® f the aged clients had 

irty-seven per cent o a ients 

2 children; 20 oe cent had only one child; 
21 of the clients had 3 children; and 11 clients 
had 4 children. The larger families of 5, 6, and 
7 children included only 8 per cent of the 120 
Cases. 

In many cases several presenting problems 
were interwoven. The following is an illustra- 
tion: 

Mrs. C, a widow with 2 married sons, had re- 
cently been discharged from the hospital following 
an operation. When she got home she found that 
she had been evicted from her 3 room apartment be- 
cause her Old Age Assistance had been discontinued 
on the basis that the apartment was too large. She 
was instructed to move into a 2 room apartment. 
Mrs. C. was willing to cooperate, but the Welfare 
Department refused to pay for her moving. One 
son was presently unemployed, and the other was 
failing in business, so they could be of no financial 
help. By the time Mrs. C. arrived at the agency she 
needed help in finding an apartment, paying for her 
moving and getting back on Old Age Assistance, 
as well as supportive casework to help strengthen 
her will to live.* 


Despite this overlap, the researchers selected 
what was in their judgment the predominant 
problem. Using this subjective means of selec- 
tion, the following was found: — 


Problem 
Housing 
Planning re: illness 
Financial aid and/or planning 
Counseling on marriage or 
parent-child relations 
Other 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CHILDREN 


Edwards’ scale also was used to distinguish 
among the occupations and social class of chil- 
dren of the aged. The data did not include a 
listing of all of their children, nor all of the 


Percentage of Cases 


children’s occupations, so that it was necessary 


® While these evaluations were subjective, they were based 
upon two criteria: 1) The evaluation of the social caseworker 
who interviewed the client, as reported in the record, and 
2) the number of types of illnesses reported in the record, 

® Quoted from the record, except for changes to hide the 
client’s identity. 
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3 
4. Small business owners .................--31 
6. Clerical and kindred workers ............. 5 ; 
41 
27 
18 
13 
2 


to use only the information on those children 
for which the data were available. The occupa- 
tion of each child was assigned the number ac- 
cording to the Edwards scale. These were then 
added and divided by the number of children 
for which data were available in each family, 
giving a mean occupational score for the chil- 
dren in each family, and a mean social class status 
for the children in the family. It might be noted 
that very few families had a wide dispersion of 
occupations among children, or in other words, 
the mean and mode in each family were closely 
related. The status of the children in 27 cases 
was upper class; in 60 cases middle class, and 


in 28 cases lower class. There were 5 minor . 


children in school. 


Among the children for which data were 


available, 50 per cent lived in predominantly 
Jewish neighborhoods; 10 per cent lived in 
mixed or non-Jewish neighborhoods; 18 per 
cent in varied neighborhoods (some children in 
Jewish neighborhoods, some in non-Jewish 
neighborhoods, or out of town); and in 18 
cases all of the children lived out of town." 

Thirty-eight per cent of the children for 
_ whom data were available were Reformed Jews, 
21 per cent were Conservative, and 21 per cent 
said they were non-Jewish or had no religion. 
Five of the children were Orthodox. There were 
also 18 cases where the children of the aged 
couple varied as to religious orientation. For 
example, in 10 cases the children in one family 
varied between Reform and Conservative Juda- 
ism. In all but 12 cases, all of the children in 
the family were born in the United States and 
Canada. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE SAMPLE 


In the discussion which follows, two im- 
portant limitations of the population under 
study must be kept in mind. First, the study 
deals with a distinct cultural group that tends to 
live in homogeneous neighborhoods in a large 
metropolitan area. Secondly, all of the families 


' Neighborhoods were classified by Mr. Sheldon Siegel, 
whose position at the agency and experience in Detroit pro- 
vided him with a great deal of knowledge of the ecological 
patterns of the Jewish population. 

Mr. Siegel also provided help in classifying neighborhoods 
according to social class characteristics. This information was 
used then as a check against the occupational variable used 
to determine social class. High consistency was found in these 
two variables among the children of the aged. For example 28 
of 44 children classified as middle class lived in middle-middle 
to upper-middle-class neighborhoods, with none living in 
either lower-lower-class or lower-upper and better neighbor- 
hoods. Consistently different patterns were found in each of 
the other class groups. 
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in the sample requested help from a social 
agency. Thus, the —" is representative of the 
aged who request help from this agency. Gen- 
eralizations to other cultural groups and “non- 
problem” families are not methodologically le- 
gitimate. Nonetheless, insights gained from this 
group of clients may be useful for other studies 
and in the general accuntulation of knowledge 
about different population groups in the United 
States. 


INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY, THE FAMILY, 
AND THE AGED 


Until recently there was a tendency in family 
sociology to characterize the rural family of the 
last century and the modern urban family in 
dichotomous categories. The latter has been de- 
scribed as an independent, nuclear, neolocal 
group in which vertical class and geographic 
mobility were emphasized as adjustments to the 
industrial society.* The assumption has been that 
this has left the older person isolated and with- 
out a legitimate role in society since he is sepa- 
rated by space and intergenerational conflict 
from his family of procreation, and he no longer 
fits into the productive economy. His children 
have independent conjugal groups of their own, 
and his association with them is limited.® 

This does not seem true for the group of 
clients in this study. Among the 120 cases, 
there were 45 in which the elderly were living 
with their children; there were 61 in which 
the aged were receiving financial assistance from 
their children; in 27 cases the aged were living 
with their children and receiving financial assist- 
ance from them; and in 77 cases the older people 
were receiving financial aid from their children 
or living with their children. 

This finding seems consistent with a number 
of other recent studies which indicate that par- 
ents maintain somewhat close social and affec- 
tional ties with their children and the families 
of their children. Albrecht found this to be 
true for 85 per cent of her aged respondents.’° 
Streib and Thompson found that 75 per cent of 


8 See, for example, Talcott Parsons and Robert F. Bales, 
Family, Socialization and Interaction Process, Glencoe, Illi- 
nois: The Free Press, 1955, pp. 1-40; or Ernest W. Burgess 
and Paul Wallen, Engagement and Marriage, Chicago: J. B. 
Lippincott and Co., 1953, Chapter I. 

*See, for example, Ernest W. Burgess, ‘‘Human Aspects 
of Social Policy,”’ Old Age in the Modern World, Report of 
the Third Congress of the International Association of Geron- 
tology, Edinburgh and London: E. and S, Livingstone, Ltd., 
1954, pp. 49-58. 

Ruth Albrecht, ‘‘Relationships of Older Parents with 
Their Children,” Marriage and Family Living, 16 (February, 
1954), pp. 32-35. 
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their aged respondents saw their children often. 
They summarize their findings with the state- 
ment: “Family orientation primarily encom- 
passes the family of procreation of the older 
eneration, and only in a much smaller way 
oes their own family of orientation serve as 
the focus of family relationships.” 

The authors attempted to test the Burgess 
and Parsons hypothesis further. Following their 
argument, the authors assume that there is con- 
flict between striving to get ahead by children 
and care for their aged im Further, it is 
the middle-class group which has the strongest 
mobility strivings.12 Thus, one might 
upper-class children (those who made it) and 
lower-class children (those who have given up 
the fight) to be more concerned about their 
aged parents than middle-class children (who 
continue the more active striving). This does 
not turn out to be so. There is no significant 
relationship at the .05 level between social class 
status and living with parents or in independent 
households (P > .30).18 Even when the lower 
class and the upper class are combined, the re- 
lationship turns out not to be significant (P > 
.95). Taking the one step further, 
the authors attempted to test Burgess’ statement 
that “‘the greater the cultural difference between 
the older and younger generation, the greater 
will be the distance pt ints of conflict be- 
tween them.’’?4 The children of aged parents 
were classified as upwardly mobile, stable or 
downwardly mobile according to their move- 
ment or non-movement among the three classes, 
comparing the social class of sons and sons-in- 
law with that of aged parents. Once again the 
findings are negative. There is no + een re- 
lationship between social class mobility and liv- 
ing with parents or in independent households 


11 Gordon F. Streib and Wayne E. Thompson, ‘‘The Older 
Person in a Family Context,’’ Handbook of Social Geron- 
tology, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960, Clark 
Tibbitts, editor, pp. 476-77. See also a number of other recent 
studies which deal with visiting patterns among extended 
family members although the parents are not necessarily in 
the aged group: Scott Greer, ‘‘Urbanism Reconsidered,”” 
American Sociological Review, 21 (February, 1956), pp. 22 
ff; Morris Axelrod, ‘‘Urban Structure and Social Participa- 
tion,’’ American Sociological Review, 21 (February, 1956), 
pp. 13-18; Eugene Litwak, ‘‘Geographic Mobility and Extended 
Family Cohesion,’ American Sociological Review, 25 (June, 
1960), pp. 385-94; and W. Bell and M. D. Boat, “Urban 
Neighborhoods and Informal Social Relations,’’ American 
Journal of Sociology, 43 (January, 1957), pp. 391-98. 

_ # Evidence for this point of view is presented in Kahl, 
op. cit., Chapter 9, especially pp. 262-63. 

18In this test and in the analysis that follows, the five 
cases in which the aged were living with minor children only 
have been eliminated. 

14 Burgess, op. cit., p. 50. 
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(P > .20). There is no significant relationship 
between social class mobility and the giving of 
financial aid to aged parents (P > .30). If the 
downwardly mobile are eliminated because of 
their own financial necessity, the results are the 
same (P > .80). Thus, neither social class status 
nor social mobility tend to influence whether 
children give help to their parents.** 

Further evidence for this point of view is 
indirectly revealed by the data on religiosity. 
While there is no significant association between 
religious affiliation of children (Orthodox, Con- 
servative, Reform Jews and no religion or non- 
Jews) and the giving of financial aid to their 
parents (P > .30), children who are less ortho- 
dox than their parents in their religious orienta- 
tion are more likely to give financial aid to 
their parents than children who have the same 
religious identification (P < .05). Since chil- 
dren who move up the social class ladder 
through increased income tend to become less 
Orthodox Jews and more acculturated to Ameri- 
can society, it can be hypothesized that it is the 
more mobile children. who are more likely to 
give help to their oe Since these mobile 
children are more likely to have the financial 
means to be able to do so, this is expected, but 
this finding is also inconsistent with the Burgess 
and Parsons hypothesis. 


RoE REVERSAL, ROLE CONFLICT AND 
PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


Evidence from this study and a number of 
others indicates that class differences do not 
seem to be the primary cause for — prtob- 
lems among the aged. The aged do not seem 
to be isolated and cut off from social ties with 
their family of procreation. If this is so, then 
what brings aged clients to social agencies in 
increasingly larger numbers? 

Some clues may lie in the nature of the 
major problem for which the client requested 
help. In more than 40 per cent of the cases the 
at ag problem seemed to be that of 

ousing. Thirty-seven and a half per cent of 


those living with adult children had housing 

roblems, while 44 per cent of those living 
independently had this problem. In 19 per cent 
of the cases the request was for financial aid or 


%3 This seems consistent with the findings of Streib and 
Thompson, op. cit., pp. 481-83, who compared mobility pat- 
terns with the parents’ opinions about the respect their chil- 
dren have for them and the closeness of family ties among 
the membership of the family of procreation. It disagrees with 
the findings of E. E. Le Masters, ‘Social Class Mobility and 
Family Integration,"’ Marriage and Family Living, 16 (August, 
1954), pp. 226-32. 
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help in financial planning. Fifteen per cent of 
das living with’ children this aid, 
while 22 per cent of those living independently 
requested such help. More than a third of the 
aged were classified as being in poor health, 
otis none had an acute illness requiring 
immediate hospitalization, In 28 per cent of the 
cases the client wanted aid in planning regard- 
ing illness. This included 32.5 per cent of the 
cases in which the aged were living with adult 
children and 26 per cent of the cases in which 
were living alone. This must be seen to- 
gether with the fact that in 63 per cent of the 
cases the aged were receiving some kind of ma- 
terial aid from their ere = 
Each of these 3 of problems requires a 
decision by the emo their children about 
a societal norm which may require a disruption 
of the personal lives of the children and their 
families. Should the adult child take the aged 
parent(s) into his own home, especially since 
the parent's income is likely to be low and his 
housing inadequate? Should the adult child con- 
tribute to the financial ~~ of his aged 
parent(s) at the expense of his own personal 
comfort and/or the standard of living of his 
own conjugal family? Should the adult child 
contribute time, energy and money to help care 
for his sick parent(s) ? 
' While a number of studies indicate that aged 


parents and children are expected to maintain 
close psychological relationships, especially 


through visiting patterns, and do so, the in- 
dependence of Sach of the conjugal family units 
is considered sacred. Streib and Thompson re- 
port: 
“. . . maintaining ties with children is considered 
of first importance and that expecting children to 
share their experiences by keeping in close contact 
is a social norm held by the overwhelming majority 
of older persons. 

“At the same time, the kind of contact which the 
older person feels should be maintained is strictly 
of the ‘hands off’ variety. In nearly a hundred inter- 
views, almost without exception, independence and 
non-interference were stressed as the key to success- 
ful intergenerational relationships.”™ 


At one level, the evidence suggests a cultural 
lag. While the present normative structure of 
society emphasizes the independence of the con- 
jugal family unit, society has not adequately 
provided for the aged to make this possible. In 
some ways it continues to function as if the 
strong mutual aid patterns of the rural farm 


% Streib and Thompson, ibid., p. 478. 
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family were still in existence. The result is a 
gap between patterns of behavior and 
reality, leading to role conflict for aged parents 
and their children expressed in the personal 
problems they bring to our social agencies.1* 

At another level, the problem is one of role 
reversal. Aid to elderly parents by their children 
in the classical extended family was buttressed 
by the maintenance of the power and authority 
of the parents in the extended family group. 
This was supported by the economic security of 
the ts through land ownership. In the 
modern nuclear family this is no longer true. 
Parents who are required to turn to their chil- 
dren for material aid are defined as dependent 
upon them. Further, this dependency is similar 
to the way in which their children were de- 
pendent upon them—for housing, financial aid 
and convalescent care when ill. This seems like 
a clear example of role reversal. Children tend 
to become like parents to their elders, and 
elders become like offspring of their children. 
For many children and parents this may be a 

chological threat, leading to and intensifying 
role conflict and personal problems.’® 


CONCLUSION 


The authors have attempted to explore some 
of the sociological facets of personal problems 
of Jewish clients who requested help at a social 
agency in a large metropolitan area. Their find- 
ings are consistent with other studies which sug- 

that social class differences between parents 
and children are not responsible for such prob- 
lems. The modern American family fits neither 
the stereotype of the classical extended family 
nor that of the isolated nuclear family. While 
parents and children are expected to maintain 
close psychological and emotional ties, children 


™ For further evidence of this concerning financial assist- 
ance, see F. H. Bond et al., Our Needy Aged: A California 
Study of a National Problem, New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1954. See also Clifford Kirkpatrick, The Family as Proc- 
ess and Institution, New Yotk: The Ronald Press, 1955, p. 
498, who describes the chief vestiges of this tradition as ‘‘a 
collective guilty conscience.”” 

%8 Kirkpatrick, ibid., p. 499, describes four possibilities of 

an inappropriate relationship: 

1. Parents may resist unduly the reversal of roles and in- 
sist upon superior moral judgment even when ailing 
and dependent. Many parents cling to the parental 
privilege of defining what is right and who decides it, 
although in other respects they may gradually permit 
themselves to be cared for by offspring. 

. Children may push parents toward a transition and 
reversal of roles—into an armchair while still competent 
and able. 

3. Children may resist the transition and claim dependence 
long after it is appropriate. 

4, The aging parent may push for role reversal. 
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are not to provide material support 
for their aged parents, especially if this may dis- 
turb the independence of their own como 
family group. Since society has not yet provided 
adequately for all of our aged, there is a gap be- 
tween the expectation and reality, leading to role 
conflict among parents and children, and per- 
sonal troubles. Changing societal norms have 


also pushed many of the aged into dependency 
roles in their family of procreation, a reversal 
of the roles they played with their own children, 
intensifying conflicts which may already be pres- 


ent. 

The findings of this study are meant to be 
only suggestive. The distinctive population and 
small sample considerably limits generalization. 


Measuring Family Disorganization* 


L. L. GEISMAR, Rutgers—The State University, Graduate School of Social Work 
MICHAEL A. LaSORTE, Neighborhood Improvement Project, New Haven, Connecticut, and 
BEVERLY AYRES, Greater Vancouver Community Chest and Councils 


PROBLEM AND SAMPLE 


F aMiLy disorganization is traditionally 
studied by means of indices of officially reported 
behavior such as divorce, separation, crime, ju- 
venile delinquency, child neglect, and others. 
The advantages of using such indices are ob- 
vious. They are readily available to the investi- 
gator. They are relatively objective in the sense 
that for given geographic areas, at least, their 
definition rests upon a legal framework for ad- 
judicated behavior. 

Official adjudication turns into a liability 
when it takes into account differing legal sys- 
tems or even variations in procedure within the 
same legal system. The greatest shortcoming of 
official indices is their failure to cover deviant 
behavior which has not come to the attention 
of the authorities. 

Severe marital conflict not leading to divorce 
or separation and maltreatment of children that 
goes unreported are examples of such deviant 
behavior which would remain excluded from 
any study relying only on so-called official in- 
dices. 

The present analysis was undertaken with the 
aim of devising a technique of measuring family 
disorganization which does not rest solely on 
official data. This technique would thus avoid 
some of the pitfalls inherent in official report- 
ing and yet rely on relatively objective criteria 
for determining the degree and nature of dis- 
organization. 

The data on family disorganization used in 

* This study is part of the research effort of the Neighbor- 
hood Improvement Project of New Haven, Connecticut. The 


analysis was made possible by a grant from the National 
Institute of Mental Health. 
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the present analysis are based on a technique for 
measuring family functioning by means of 
rating role performance of family members in 
nine categories (and 26 sub-categories) of social 
functioning.’ Families were rated on a seven- 
point continuum ranging from a level of func- 
tioning considered inadequate to functioning 
defined as adequate. Standards for rating were 
spelled out for each sub-category of family func- 
tioning in terms of criteria covering the welfare 
of family members and the degree of harmony 
or conflict between the behavior of family mem- 
bers and community expectations. The method 
of rating family functioning and the test of re- 
liability by independent assessments of func- 
tioning are reported elsewhere.? The scalogram- 
ming technique was applied in the analysis of 
rating for the families studied. 

From the point of view of employing find- 
ings from this research in the field of practice 
two kinds of application suggest themselves in 
relation to the theoretical assumption of uni- 


1 The technique was developed in the Family Centered 
Project of St. Paul, Minnesota, a demonstration research 
project devoted to finding means of rehabilitating disorganized 
families. This project is under the sponsorship of Greater St. 
Paul Community Chest and Councils, Inc. and is financially 
supported by the Hill Family Foundation and local agencies. 
Additional data analysis was carried out in the Neighborhood 
Improvement Project, of New Haven, Connecticut. The latter, 
which is sponsored by the New Haven Council of Social Agen- 
cies and supported by the National Institute of Mental Health, 
New Haven Foundation, and local agencies, has objectives 
similar to those of the Family Centered Project. 

32. L. Geismar, Measuring Family Functioning. A Manual 
on a Method for Evaluating the Social Functioning of Dis- 
organized Families, Family Centered Project, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, 1960. 

L. L. Geismar and Beverly Ayres, ‘‘A Method for Evalu- 
ating the Social Functioning of Families Under Treatment,” 
Social Work, 4 (January, 1959), pp. 102-08. 
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dimensionality of family functioning. It might 
set the stage for a systematic geese to the 
question: at what point of family disorganiza- 
tion has the community a responsibility to in- 
tervene in the lives of family members? Scala- 
bility of functioning might also permit the 
establishment of a relatively simple, quantita- 
_tive technique for “screening” families in terms 
of several levels of social action considered most 
appropriate for rehabilitation, such as thera- 
tic treatment, intensive casework services, 
placement of children, various kinds of cate- 
gorial assistance, health services of various kinds, 
etc. 
From a theoretical point of view the question 
must be raised whether family malfunctioning 
tends to be most pronounced in areas compris- 
ing expressive or instrumental roles.’ It is sug- 
gested here that because of the high value so- 
ciety assigns to the functions with a higher 
visibility, i.e., the clearly instrumental functions 
such as economic practices and household prac- 
tices, their deterioration would tend to follow 
rather than precede the breakdown in expressive 
role playing. 

The present analysis does not, of course, 
yield any data on the dynamic pattern of family 
disorganization. Yet, the interrelationship of 
categories of family functioning would tend to 
show whether at the stage at which a family has 
come to the attention of the “community” be- 
cause of a serious breakdown in several areas of 
functioning, the primacy of disorganization 
seems to be in the expressive or instrumental 
spheres of social functioning. 

Although scalogramming is applied prin- 
cipally to the measurement of opinions and 
attitudes, it has been used successfully in the 
study of other units of social systems and social 
sere Examples include research on neurotic 

havior,* segregation and discrimination,® 

* Parsons and Bales define areas of instrumental function 
as concerning “‘relations of the system to its situation outside 
the systems, to meeting the adaptive conditions of its main- 
tenance of equilibrium, and ‘instrumentally’ establishing the 
desired relations to external goal objects.’’ Expressive areas are 
defined as concerning ‘‘the internal affairs of the system, the 
maintenance of integrative relations between the members, and 
regulation of the patterns and tension levels of its component 
units.”’ 

Talcott Parsons and Robert F. Bales, Family Socialization 
and Inter-action Process, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1955, p. 47. 

* Edward A. Suchman, ‘‘The Utility of Scalogram Analy- 
sis’’ in Samuel A. Stouffer, Louis Guttman, et al., Measure- 
ment and Prediction, Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1950, pp. 122-71. 

® Gilbert Shapiro, ‘‘Myrdal’s Definition of the ‘South’ A 
Methodological Footnote,"’ American Sociological Review, 13 
(October, 1948), pp. 619-21. 
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social status,* juvenile delinquency,” to mention 
but a few. The study referred to here represents 
an attempt to apply the Guttman scaling tech- 
nique to a systematic assessment of family dis- 
organization. 

Testing for scalability of the nine categories 
of family functioning*® was designed to establish 
whether the ratings are measuring a common 
variable called adequacy of social ner eye 


in terms of criteria set down by the social wor 
profession and the expectations of the socio- 


® Matilda W. Riley, Jackson Toby and John W. Riley, Jr., 
“The Subjects and Objects of Social Action,’’ in M. W. Riley, 
J. Riley and J. Toby, Sociological Studies in Scale Analysis, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1954, 
pp. 61-92. 

™ F, Ivan Nye and James F. Short, Jr., ‘‘Scaling Delinquent 
Behavior,”” American Sociological Review, 22 (June, 1957), 
pp. 326-31. 

®8 The nine categories of family functioning and the cor- 
responding sub-categories are as follows: 


Family Relationships and Family Unity 
Marital relationship 
Parent-child relationship 
Relationships among children 
Family solidarity 
Individual Behavior and Adjustment 
Roles of husband, wife and children divided into major 
roles corresponding to each status 
Mental-physical health of family members 
Care and Training of Children 
Physical care 
Training methods and emotional care 
Social Activities 
Informal Associations 
Formal Associations 
Economic Practices 
Source and amount of income 
Job situation 
Use of money 
Household Practices 
Physical facilities 
Housekeeping standards 
Health Condition and Practices 
Health problems 
Health practices 
Relationship to Social Worker 
Attitude towards worker 
Use of worker 
Use of Community Resources 
School 
Church 
Health resources 
Social agencies 
Recreation agencies 
Scaling was done for the nine main categories of functioning. 
The rating for each of these is, by definition, a composite of 
sub-category ratings. 
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TABLE 1. THE FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF THE CATEGORIES ALONG THE 
SEVEN-POINT SOCIAL FUNCTIONING RATING SCALE 


Seven-Point Scale 


Categories 


Ow 


Family Relationships 
Individual Behavior 

Child Care 

Social Activities 

Economic Activities 
Household Practices 

Health Practices 
Relationship to Worker 

Use of Community Resources 


& 


0 


dS 


ml 


Column 


168 


* Total responses of the 150 families to the 9 categories. 


economic group to which the families belong.® 

The families selected for the study represent 
a purposive sample. They are 150 families which 
are all the so-called multi-problem or seriously 
disorganized families who had received 9 
months or more of treatment in the project.’ 
Although the selection was not made systemati- 
cally from a clearly identifiable universe, there 
is some evidence that the families included in 
this study are similar in social characteristics to 
disorganized families in other urban communi- 
ties.1? 


METHOD OF SCALING 


The methods for scaling employed were those 
described by Riley, Riley and Toby,?* and hand 


® The criteria which took the form of Levels of Functioning 
mentioned above evolved from joint deliberations between 
researchers and social workers who had had considerable ex- 
perience in treating disorganized families and a scrutiny of 
the legal definitions of the kind of deviant behavior most often 
engaged in by these families. Special care was taken to mini- 
mize as far as possible a middle-class bias likely to enter any 
normative scheme set up by middle-class persons who rate 
lower-class behavior. 

% For details see L. L. Geismar and Beverly Ayres. Pat- 
terns of Change in Problem Families, Family Centered Project, 
St. Paul, Minn., 1959, pp. 1-2. 

11 Attempts to identify the universe of multi-problem fam- 
ilies, on the basis of criteria less rigid than those used in the 
above study, have been made repeatedly in St. Paul, Minn., 
Vancouver, B.C., San Mateo, California, but not reported in 
the sociological literature. Estimates on the proportion of dis- 
otganized families known to the community range between 
3 and 5 per cent of families with children under 18. Disor- 
ganization is defined as the existence of major problems, 


. known to one or more of the social agencies, in the areas of 


social adjustment, health and/or economic functioning. These 
surveys have been undertaken by Community Research Asso- 
ciates, Inc., New York, Family Centered Project of St. Paul, 
and Community Chest and Councils of Vancouver, B.C. 

13 See L. L. Geismar and Beverly Ayres Families in Trouble, 
Family Centered Project, St. Paul, Minn., pp. 87-91. 
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and machine tabulations were used to scale the 
data. The original seven-point continuum, hav- 
ing the positions of adequate, marginal, and in- 
adequate functioning as anchor points, are 
dichotomized. Table 1 shows the frequency dis- 
tribution of the families along the seven-point 
continuum, Whereas sub-category ratings tended 
to make use of all the 7 positions afforded by 
the rating scheme, cell frequencies for the 9 
main categories shown in Table 1 are grouped 
predominantly within the below- to above-mar- 
ginal range (values 3 to 5). Family ratings on 
most categories are toward the adequate side of 
the continuum. Sixty-six per cent of all ratings 
are of the marginal and above-marginal (values 
4 and 5) variety. 

Both the arbitrary method and the machine 
method suggested by Toby'* for establishin 
cutting points for dichotomizing a continuum o 
scores were employed with similar results.1° The 
use of the arbitrary method was decided upon 
because the Toby method resulted in varying 
cutting points. The former, by contrast, permits 
comparisons among categories in terms of the 
definitions of family functioning provided by 
the levels of functioning scheme. The cutting 
points for scaling were selected between the mar- 
ginal (4) and above-marginal (5) positions of 
the social functioning continuum. 


FINDINGS 


Scale analysis showed that the data came close 
to satisfying but did not fully satisfy all the 


13M. W. Riley, J. Toby and J. W. Riley, op. cit., chap- 
ters 12, 13. 

Ibid., chapter 15. 

%3 Coefficients of reproducibility were .88 (arbitrary) and 
-86 (Toby method) respectively. The distribution of scale 
error was also similar in both methods. 
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TABLE 2. SOCIAL FUNCTIONING SCALE OF ST. PAUL FAMILIES 
+=Scored adequately for: 


Social 
Functioning 
Categories: 
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Distribution of Families 


Scale Type 
of Object: 


Most Adequate 


++++++44 
t++++44 


Least Adequate 


t +++ 
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162 

Coefficient of Reproducibility= 1 ———— =88%. 

9X150 
criteria for determining scalability.1* The scale 
configuration is shown in Table 2. 

The total scale error is 12 per cent, giving a 
coefficient of reproducibility of 88 per cent, 
which is 2 points below the level of acceptabil- 
ity of 90 per cent. The error present in the non- 
scale types is sufficiently distributed in a random 
fashion to permit this scaling criteria to be com- 
pletely fulfilled. The amount of error in each 
category is much less than half of the category 


frequencies, which meets this criterion. The per | 


the rule of thumb limit of 15 per cent of the "decided difference between actual and chance 


cent of error in the categories slightly exceeds 


sample population in Household Practices 
(15.6), Health Problems and Practices (18.0), 
Economic Practices (16.7), and Social Activi- 
ties (16.7). The coefficient of minimum margi- 
nal reproducibility’* is 61 per cent, which re- 
veals that the coefficient of reproducibility of 
88 per cent differs substantially from what 
would be ed by chance. 

As the likelihood of scale error increases with 
the number of scale items the substantial number 
of errors encountered here is in part a function of 
the many categories of functioning. Yet, 105 
families or 70 per cent of the total sample regis- 
tered fewer than two errors, as the following 
table shows. 

Thus, we note that three criteria of adequate 
scalability, the random distribution of error, the 


# Riley, et al., of. cit. pp. 292-96. 

™ Allen Edwards, Techniques of Attitude Scale Comstruc- 
tion, New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957, pp. 
191-93. 
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TABLE 3. FREQUENCY OF SCALE ERROR 


Number of Number of Per cent of 


Famili 


Errors 
0 
1 
2 
3 
Total 


and the low category error count 
when compared to the category frequencies, are 
fully met. In the other two criteria, the size of 
the coefficient of reproducibility is slightly less 
than 90 per cent, and the requirement of a 15 
per cent limit of error in all categories is failed 
in four areas by a narrow margin. These results , 
suggest that though scale categories may have 
other lesser variables operating within, the pre- 
sumed common content of social functioning of 
disorganized families seems to be the major di- 
mension underlying and tying together the nine 
categories of family functioning. 

With the common cutting point it is possible 
to view the scale order of the categories in terms 
of decreasing above-marginal performance. 
Table 4 ranks the family functioning categories 
in their proper scale order from high to low 
adequacy. The percentages denote the cumula- 
tive proportions of families whose social func- 
tioning ranked above-marginal. Thus, house- 
hold, health, and economic practices were found 
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LE 4. SCALE ORDER OF CATEGORIES BY — 


i TAB 
to be the Jeast ‘problematic’ areas, child care, TASTY CENT OF FAMILIES FUNCTIONING 


individual behavior and adjustment, and family 
relationships the most “problematic” areas or 
the ones ranking lowest among the total array 
of categories of family functioning. The cate- 
gories social activities, use of community re- 
sources, and relationship to the caseworker oc- 
cupied a middle position, indicating that 
roughly half the families registered above- 
marginal functioning in these areas. 


INTERPRETATION 


In view of the fact that two criteria of scal- 
ability were failed only by a narrow margin, in- 
terpretation of findings is sought in terms of 
the complete instrument rather than an abridged 
one which might have resulted in a higher co- 
efficient of reproducibility. This course of action 
permits the full utilization of data as they are 
collected by the practitioner and utilized for 
purposes of treatment planning. 

egardless of whether or not we wish to call 
the array of categories of social oe a 
scale or a quasiscale, results of the scaling effort 
indicate that we are dealing here with a con- 
tinuum having definite characteristics of unidi- 
mensionality. The spacing of the functioning 
categories in terms of adequate performance 
suggests three distinct groups of family func- 
tioning. 

The three categories reflecting most adequate 
tole performance’® by the criteria enunciated 
above can be seen as belonging under the head- 
ing of instrumental functioning. They represent 
areas of behavior where the main emphasis is 
upon maintaining the family system as a rm 
and economic unit in society by means of pro- 
viding an income, preserving the health of its 
members, and keeping them sheltered. 

The middle three categories of social func- 
tioning form a group by virtue of the wider in- 
tervals—as compared with the intra-group inter- 
vals—in cumulative frequencies separating these 
categories from the top and bottom group of 
areas of family functioning. Two areas of the 
middle group, namely, use of community re- 
sources and relationship to the caseworker, can 
be defined as sets of instrumental behavior. So- 
cial activities should be interpreted as a mixed 
group in the sense that they serve instrumental 
ends (membership in unions and P.T.A.’s) but 
also fulfill important expressive functions with 
regard to meeting emotional and social needs of 
family members and managing the tension of 
family relationships. ‘ 


%8 See Table 4. 
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ABOVE THE MARGINAL LEVEL 


Categories Per cent of Families 


Household Practices 
Health Conditions 
Economic Practices 
Social Activities 
Community Resources 
Worker Relationship 
Family Relationship 
Individual Behavior 
Child Care 


Expressive role playing would appear to char- 
acterize functioning under the heading family 
relationships. Such role playing is part of indi- 
vidual behavior and adjustment which is defined 
in this study as the sum total of individual roles- 
played by each family member. Expressive func- 
tioning, likewise, is one of the components, iden- 
tified as emotional care, of care and training of 
children, although this scale category is for the 
most part instrumental in content. 

It would a ppeat, therefore, that the three scale 
gtoups identified here are predominantly instru- 
mental in ascending order and characterized by 
an increasing degree of expressive functioning 
in descending order. This follows in part at least 
the hypothesis proposed earlier regarding the 
greater adequacy of performance of instrumental 
tasks. The dividing line between expressive and 
instrumental role performance is not a clear-cut 
one. This is at least in part due to the fact that 
the scale categories do not represent pure en- 
tities in terms of this conceptual differentiation. 

It is to be noted, however, that those cate- 
gories of functioning which comprise intrafamil- 
ial relationships are clearly the most problem- 
atic by our criteria of adequacy. Greatest relative 
adequacy marks these areas of functioning which 
denote behavior in reference to concrete activi- 
ties such as making a living, maintaining the 
health of the family, and running the household. 
The middle areas in terms of adequacy encom- 
pass interpersonal relationships between the fam- 
ily systems and other social systems such as rel- 
atives, neighbors, social agencies, etc. 

This latter type of analysis suggests that dis- 
organized families have greatest difficulty with 
interpersonal relationships, particularly those 
within the family, but show relatively greater 
competence in the physical management of the 
system. The notion of visibility of action or ex- 
posure to the eyes of the community, however, 
does not help in explaining the scale order since 
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the families seem to be revealing problematic 
functioning particularly in their dealings with the 
world around them. 

Seizing further on this question of limited 
competence in the areas of interpersonal rela- 
tionships a further explanation suggests itself. 
It is to be noted from the very nature of the 
scale that those families showing limited dis- 
organization did so only in the areas of func- 
tioning whose major content can be identified 
as the management of interpersonal relation- 
ships. More extended problem functioning af- 
fected categories in which interpersonal rela- 
tions are mixed with instrumental goals, while 
maximal disorganization involved malfunction- 
ing in areas where interpersonal relationships 
play a lesser role comparatively speaking in car- 
rying out the task of maintaining the welfare of 
the family. 

This analysis tends to correlate the rank order 
of adequacy in family functioning with prob- 
lems on the p: t of family members in man- 
aging interpersonal relations. According to this 
interpretation limited disorganization tends to 
be revealed in the areas representing predomi- 


nantly the managements of relationships but 
does not affect the more instrumental areas. An 
increasing degree of incompetence in managing 
relationships tends to effect contacts with the 
community and a the family’s ability to 
provide for adequate health, food and shelter. 
This interpretation suggests a dynamic ex- 
planation which cannot be tested by the data of 
this cross-sectional study of the process of fam- 
ily disorganization. The corresponding hypoth- 
esis might read as follows: Family disorgani- 
zation is a process that has its origin in. prob- 
lems in the area of intra-family relationships and 
proceeds over time to affect relationships be- 
yond the family system and social one Bb 
of a predominantly instrumental nature.’ 
serious test of this hypothesis calls for a longi- 
tudinal design and a sample composed of disor- 
nized as well as stable families. Conclusions 
rom the present analysis should give impetus 
to such a study. 


1 A design for a pilot study to test this hypothesis is being 
developed in the Neighborhood Improvement Project of New 
Haven. 


Group Counseling with Alcoholic Husbands 
and Their Nonalcoholic Wives* 


GENEVIEVE BURTON 
Marriage Council of Philadelphia 


In RECENT years there has been a gradual 
increase in group therapy in which the group 
participants have been married couples. Some of 
these efforts have been focused upon individuals, 
the spouses being included in a modified way.?+? 
In other experiences the emphasis has been upon 
the couple or upon the marriage relationship it- 


self. The latter focus describes the group coun- 
seling currently a. conducted at Marriage 
Council of Philadelphia, which is the opera- 
tional unit of the Division of Family Study of 


* Presented at the Annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Marriage Counselors, May 1961. This research 
project has been financed by the Division of Behavioral 
Problems, Pennsylvania State Department of Health. 

1 James Jackson, M.D., ‘The Efficiency of Group Ther- 
apy in a Case of Marriage Neurosis,’’ International Journal 
of Group Psychotherapy, 9 (October, 1959). 

2A. R. Abarbanel, M.D., and George Bach, ‘‘Group 
Psychotherapy for the Infertile Couple,’’ International Jour- 
nal of Fertility, 4 (April-June, 1959). 

® Clayton L. Boyer, ‘Group Therapy with Married Cou- 
ples,"’ Marriage and Family Living, 22 (February, 1960). 
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the Department of Psychiatry, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The interrelatedness of marital conflict and 
alcoholism has been an area of research interest 
in this agency since 1954, Within the context 
of counseling couples with marital problems, 
the personalities of the alcoholic pall we and 
nonalcoholic wife, the way in which they inter- 
act, and the nature of the marital conflict have 
been studied by an interdisciplinary team.*»*:¢ 
Initially, the counseling-research methodology 


* Howard E. Mitchell, ‘‘The Development of a Research 
Methodology for Achieving the Cooperation of Alcoholics 
and Their Nonalcoholic Wives,’ Quarterly Journal of Studies 
on Alcohol, 18, (December, 1957). 

5 Robert G. Ballard, ‘‘The Interaction Between Marital 
Conflict and Alcoholism as Seen Through NMPI’s of Mar- 
riage Partners,’’ The American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
24 (July, 1959). 

* Samuel C. Bullock and Emily H. Mudd, ‘‘The Inter- 
action of Alcoholic Husbands and Their Nonalcoholic Wives 
During Counseling,” The American Journal of Orthopsychia- 
try, 24 (July, 1959). ‘ 
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utilized individual counseling; at present a group 
counseling approach is used. Group Counselin 

provides excellent opportunity to abtain signifi- 
cant data concerned with communication pat- 
terns and interaction among marriage pairs. In 
addition, from a therapeutic standpoint, there 
are distinctive features in group counseling 
which have unique value in working with these 

articular couples. 

Before the alcoholic actually presents himself 
for help usually he has been thinking about as- 
sistance for a long time. To seek help has been 
an especially difficult decision for the alcoholic. 
Unlike many others seeking help, the alcoholic 
knows that a search leading to successful results 
may mean a drastic change or even a completely 
new way of life for him. Such change in itself 
is a very threatening prospect.” In addition, be- 
cause of the kind of person he is, and because 
of unpleasant experience frequently produced 
by his alcoholism, the alcoholic has usually had 
difficulty in his relationships with authority fig- 
ures, from childhood into adult life. The coun- 
selor represents one more person in a position 
of authority with whom this client is compelled 
to interact if he wants help. Whatever anxiety 
he feels about relinquishing his familiar pattern 
of living is intensified, then, by the need to re- 
late to someone he perceives as a representative 
of authority. 

Another factor which may increase the dis- 
comfort of the male alcoholic seeking help is 
working with a female counselor. It is not un- 
usual for an alcoholic to have had a crippling 
relationship with one or both parents. When the 
relationship with his mother has been character- 
ized by domination, rejection, or overprotection 
the female counselor becomes identified with 
these earlier painful experiences. In the marriage 
of an alcoholic man to a non-drinking woman, 
we often see a power struggle in which, except 
for his drinking, the dominating, rigid, control- 
ling wife appears to be the winner. When the 
alcoholic finally looks for help he often finds in 
the female counselor another woman, an author- 
ity figure at that, whom he expects will pick u 
the controls temporarily relinquished by his wife 
and formerly held by his mother. In a group in 
which he is sharing with several other people 
the attention of two counselors, one of whom is 
a man, he has considerably less need to feel de- 
fensive. Furthermore, as the group identifica- 
tions gradually develop, his feeling of being 
threatened rapidly abates. He no longer feels 
alone. 

™ Genevieve Burton, ‘‘The Alcoholic and His Community 
Search for Help,’ American Journal of Public Health, 50 
(July, 1960) 
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Another important advantage in the use of 
group counseling for these couples is the pres- 
ence of the spouse. Not only our own study but 
also others indicate that the spouse of an al- 
coholic is apt to be a troubled person.** 1° By 
virtue of the type of her own neurotic pattern 
the wife rarely becomes ‘the target for public 
criticism. In the majority of our cases she gives 
the impression of being rigid, compulsive and 
sometimes pathologically inhibited. As she is 
“swepeire by others, by members of her family, 

er social circle, her community, she appears re- 
sg virtuous, hard-working and long suf- 
ering. To the general public the behavior as- 
sociated with these traits is much more com- 
mendable and desirable than is the behavior of 
the alcoholic. Therefore, the wife is not per- 
ceived as being in the wrong, either by herself 
or by others. Because of the strength of her 
neurotic defenses it is unlikely that without help 
she can develop insight into her own part in 
their marital problems. In the group it is easier, 
and usually quicker and less painful, for her to 
begin to see herself in the neurotic behavior of 
other wives. 

Receiving counseling in a group along with 
his wife is a factor in the removal of pressure 
from the alcoholic husband. Probably for the 
first time in his experience he is not receiving 
full blame for all the marital difficulties. He is 
in a situation in which he is accepted for him- 
self as an individual with rights and feelings. 
He is accepted not only by the counselors but 
by his fellow group members, including the 
wives of other i Soe This feeling of ac- 
ceptance by several people is undoubtedly a 
strong motivating factor in the alcoholic’s per- 
sistence with the counseling relationship. 

Apropos of persistence in counseling, another 
apparent advantage of group counseling is the 
length of contact these couples maintain with 
the agency. Our groups have continued for as 
long as 43 weekly counseling sessions, averag- 
ing about 30 sessions and usually with 80-100 
per cent of the couples in regular attendance. 
Something holds these couples in the group in 
spite of an initial strong reluctance to partici- 

ate. 

All clients in this research undergo a carefully 
planned intake process prior to acceptance for 


8S. Futterman, ‘‘Personality Trends in Wives of Alco- 
holics,’’ Journal of Psychiatric Social Work, 23 (1953), pp. 
37-41, 

9G. M. Price, “A Study of the Wives of Twenty Alco- 
holics,’’ Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 5 (1945), 
pp. 620-27. 

10D. E. MacDonald, ‘‘Mental Disorder in Wives of 
Alcoholics,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 17 
(1956), pp. 282-87. 
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counseling. The Marriage Council sched- 
information and marital ad- 
justment are completed at the time of the first 
interview. If there is an ongoing group which 
these couples may enter they are seen individ- 
ually for several interviews during which ad- 


ditional necessary information is acquired, and - 
their suitability for group counseling is ascer- © 


tained. If we are in the process of organizing a 
group the clients are counseled individually un- 
til there are 4 or 5 suitable couples to form a 
group. During the period of working with them 
individually another detailed schedule, covering 
marital interaction, family, social and occupa- 
tional background, drinking and medical his- 
tory, is obtained. The counselor administers the 
above schedule recording the client’s verbatim 
answers in the course of the clinical interview, 
and a schedule dealing with sexual attitudes and 
behavior is also completed. A projective test is 
administered during a separately scheduled con- 
tact with a staff clinical psychologist. 

With few exceptions there is considerable 
verbalized resistance to entering group counsel- 
ing. The question may be raised as to how. much 
this resistance is the result of giving up the in- 
dividual relationship with the counselor. Un- 
doubtedly this is a factor. However, probably a 
more important factor is the anxiety aroused by 
the prospect of sharing one’s feelings and ex- 
periences with other unknown persons. Expres- 
sions of this hesitancy are recognized and ac- 
cepted. Frequently these feelings of reluctance 
are projected onto the spouse, and part of our 
for group counseling then includes 

elping the client to understand what he is 
doing. The possibility of group counseling has 
been explained to the client at the beginning of 
individual counseling. It is assumed that since 
the counselor feels this is the recommended ther- 
a ay the client is here for help, he will not 
re to accept the recommendation. Some 


clients accept the proposal with reservation and 
with the qualification that if they don’t like it 
they won't continue. Instead of accepting the 
client's right to attend once and then break, the 
counselor points out that in group counseling 


it is expected that a minimum of three sessions 
must be attended before the clients decide “this 
is not for them.” It is of interest in this connec- 
tion that all couples who entered group counsel- 
ing feeling that they would discontinue after 
ired sessions have reconsidered by that 
time and have automatically continued without 
making any reference to their original inten- 
tions. 
Frequently in discussions about group coun- 
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seling the question of selection of couples in 
regard to hetero- or homogeneity is raised. Our 
groups, and possibly psychotherapeutic groups 
everywhere, are both homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous. Certainly our groups are homogeneous 
in having marital difficulties and in a present or 
former problem of alcoholism in the husband. 
From standpoint of cultural, educational, 
economic and other backgrounds, our groups are 
definitely heterogeneous. One group included a 
business executive, a policemen, a “‘white-collar’’ 
worker, and a machinist; later, a lawyer was 
added. In another group were a skilled factory 
worker of Italian background, a ay: clerk of 
Jewish heritage, a fairly successful (when so- 
ber) free-lance writer, and a highly successful 
bar tender and proprietor. A current group con- 
sists of a wealthy contractor, an unemployed 
short-order cook, a steel mill laborer, and a 
banker. It is unlikely that groups could be more 
heterogeneous in background. : 

Our counseling groups meet weekly for ses- 
sions of one and a half hours. Last year our 
two tg were composed entirely of couples 
in which alcoholism was a problem in the hus- 
band. This year our groups include couples in 
which some husbands have a drinking problem 
and some do not.* In addition to the two coun- 
selors there is an observer-recorder present. He 
(or, she) sits apart from the group, operates the 
tape recorder and records significant gestures, 
facial expressions, seating arrangement and non- 
verbal interactions. While occasional interest is 
expressed in the tape recording, such as a desire 
for playbacks, or curiosity in the beginning 
about its use and purpose, there has been no 
resistance to having the sessions taped. Follow- 
ing the usual agency procedure fees are charged 
each client on a sliding scale. 

Around the sixth group counseling session the 
clients begin a series of psychological inven- 
tories. While these provide information for per- 
sonality analysis which primarily serve a re- 
search interest, they provide also valuable in- 
formation adjunctive to the counseling effort. 
The clients are oriented to these psychological 

rocedures in terms of helping the counselors 

urther understand them. The administration of 
the tests has not met with undue resistance, the 
clients apparently accepting their value without 
question. Since the testing time averages an hour 
and a half, it is ordinarily spread over a period 
of three weeks before each group session in 


* This procedure was followed to determine the extent to 
which alcoholic husbands and their nonalcoholic wives would 
relate to nonalcoholic husbands and their nonalcoholic wives 
in the group. 
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order not to cut too deeply into counseling time. 

This outline of the rationale behind our group 
counseling with these particular married couples 
and our methodology provides a setting in 
which our actual group counseling experience 
may be seen in greater detail. To demonstrate 
group counseling as we practice it we will dis- 
cuss the interaction within one specific counsel- 
ing group. Socio-economically this group ran the 
gamut from middle class comfort and college 
education to periodic unemployment and the 
completion of elementary school only. Three of 
the couples were in the late thirties, two in the 
twenties. All but one couple had children. Three 
couples were self-referred; one couple was re- 
ferred by the domestic relations division of Mu- 
nicipal Court, on recommendation, not as re 
of probation. The fifth couple was referred by 
the wife’s doctor, to whom she had spoken about 
their problem. The youngest couple had been 
married 6 years and all the others between 10 
and 19 years. Each of the husbands had a long 
history of heavy drinking beginning in the late 
teens. Three of them conceded the presence of 
a drinking problem, but did not consider them- 
selves alcoholics, One did not believe he had a 
drinking problem at all, and the fifth openly 
admitted he was an alcoholic. He was beginning 
to be involved in AA with almost missionary 
zeal. 

All of these couples had sought some kind of 
help previously, and, typically, had debated for 
some time before exploring Marriage Council’s 
resources. For all but one couple counseling was 
undertaken as a kind of “last ditch stand.” If 
this wouldn’t help, nothing would. In the be- 
ginning, four of the men tended to be somewhat 
on the defensive about their drinking. With one 
of their own members admitting alcoholism and 
preaching AA they felt at a disadvantage. They 
_ feminded each other that drinking was not the 
_ sole problem, but consistently came back to it. 
As the counseling process moved ahead over the 
weeks there was a noticeable decline in the con- 
centration of the group on drinking problems as 
the focus gradualiy shifted toward the marital 
problems. 

The early emphasis on the drinking gave the 
wives an ssc to display their particular 

tterns of rightness. In the beginning they 
eaned over backward in their willingness to 
accept their share of the problem. This was in 
keeping with their self-concepts as “good” 
wives. However, their awareness and acceptance 
of their contributions to their husbands’ behav- 
ior were usually on an intellectual level. An 
emotional acceptance of their own roles in their 
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marital problems was hard won, if achieved at 
all. In later sessions they tended to excuse their 
own behavior on the basis of their husbands’ 
drinking or other undesirable traits. It was at 
these points that some of the wives would begin 
to gain a glimmer of insight through listening 
and responding to comments of other wives. 
For example, wife A described her extreme 
angry outbursts when her husband failed to 
come home from work on time. Her anger was 
the result of her anxiety that he would come 
home drunk again. Wife B then pointed out to 
wife A how her unjustified anger may play a 
we in contributing to her husband’s need to 

rink. In later sessions positions of wives A 
and B might be reversed and when wife B is 
angry, wife A will remind her of the stand she 
had taken previously. 

Space does not permit a detailed description 
of each of these couples, their patterns of inter- 
action within the group, their use of counseling 
and the ultimate outcome of the case. Two de- — 
tailed examples will indicate the intensity of the 
material. 

Couple X were college-educated, middle-class, eco- 
nomically stable people, in their early forties. They 
had been married for 17 years and had two children, 
a girl 9 years old and a pre-teen boy. Mr. X had been 
a heavy drinker since entering the army during World 
War II. He was not ready to refer to himself as an 
alcoholic, but would admit a drinking problem, hav- 
ing had to be hospitalized for it two years previously. 
He had had occasional periods of sobriety, the longest 
one being six months. Although he was a successful 
man in business, it was understood with his employer 
that drinking would mea: the end of his job, with the 
result that Mr. X did his drinking largely at home. 
Mr. X had great personal charm and a usually com- 
fortable sense of humor which could become biting 
and sarcastic when he wished. His charm and ready 
wit provided a defense that proved difficult to pene- 
trate. In physical appearance he was large and gen- 
erally attractive. Superficially he gave the impression 
of warmth, competence and geniality. In the group 
probably only the counselors were initially aware of 
his tremendous underlying anxiety, hostility and de- 
pendency. 

Mrs. X was an attractive small woman, overtly ex- 
hibiting relatively few of the controlling, rigid traits 
we are beginning to associate with the wives of alco- 
holics we have counseled and studied. She had some 
insight into her role in their problems and gave the 
impression of genuinely wanting to gain more. In the 
beginning both the X’s seemed to be quite well moti- 
vated. This was a self-referral; Mr. X came in “from 
the street” and demanded an immediate interview. 
None of the previous help his wife had suggested for 
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him, including psychiatry, had been satisfactory. His 
wife had already been to see a lawyer and planned to 
leave him at a specific date in the near future. At 
first he said he didn’t care, and he was going to make 
it the “dirtiest divorce action” on record. Finally he 
decided he didn’t want to go through with it, and at 
the last minute came to Marriage Council. 

One of the most verbally active members of the 
group, Mr. X interacted with all other members. Un- 
like his behavior in individual counseling he rarely 
directly expressed any hostility. This came out in veiled 
humor. In many instances he adopted the counseling 
role of recognition of feeling and of giving verbal sup- 
port. From the beginning the X’s made what seemed 
to be steady gradual progress in the relationship to each 
other. Soon after the group started they began having 
sex relations for the first time in a year. 

At about the sixteenth session the counselors be- 
came aware of subtle changes in Mr. X’s behavior. He 
was less verbal. His comments began to reflect bitter- 
ness rather than humor and there were times when he 
seemed moody and remote from the group. Our obser- 
vations were augmented by an individual interview 
requested by Mrs. X. She was quite apprehensive about 
her husband’s behavior. He was drinking heavily, had 
had episodes of violence, verbalized being fed up with 
his job and was exhibiting a generalized sort of rest- 
lessness which was familiar to her from the past. Her 
worry included his sexual advances to their nine year 
old daughter. This had happened before, but as far 
as Mrs. X knew, there had been no episodes of it since 
they had come to Marriage Council. Superficially Mr. 
X remained about the same. His behavior had not 
penetrated enough into the group sessions for his 
interaction with group members to be changed. Right 
through the twentieth session he was still comparatively 
active in the group, seemed interested in the others 
and interacted frequently with his wife. This, surpris- 
ingly, was the X’s last session. 

Before the next session met he left home follow- 
ing a drinking episode and had himself committed to 
a state hospital. Mrs. X attempted to cooperate with 
him around his voluntary hospitalization, but by now 
his hostility was out in the open. He left the hospital 
and his refusal to avail himself further of any psy- 
chiatric or counseling help was the determining fac- 
tor in her decision to get a divorce. 

Mrs. X was previously described as having fewer 
of the characteristic neurotic traits we often see in 
these wives. Had her own neurotic needs been greater 
she might not have been able to initiate a move out of 
the marriage. At our last contact with her the divorce 
was final, her husband had gone to the West Coast 
and she was making an apparently satisfactory adjust- 
ment in her life with the children. Although one 
might have hoped for a different conclusion the results 
in this case were not without merit. The degree of 
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psychopathology in Mr. X precluded a satisfactory 
marital relationship and at that time, he was deter- 
mined not to have further assistance. We felt that the 
group had helped him to look at himself, and con- 
ceivably in the future his group experience may pro- 
vide the foundation on which he can develop further 
ability to function more adequately with intensive 
therapy. Mrs. X used the group constructively in de- 
termining what she wanted from her life, in recogniz- 
ing the limitations her marriage imposed, and in 
changing the situation. 

Completely different from the X couple in every 
respect were the Y’s. This couple were in their late 
20's, although in appearance and behavior they seemed 
much younger. They had been married ten years, soon 
after graduation from high school, and had two chil- 
dren, a girl 6 and a boy 8. Mr. Y was a policeman. 
When the couple went to the Municipal Court it was 
for the purpose of seeking help. Thus they arrived at 
Marriage Council well motivated for counseling. 

In their individual interviews Mr. Y admitted a 
drinking problem, but did not feel he was an alco- 
holic. In addition to the drinking problem there was a 
sex problem rooted in very different attitudes about 
sex. According to Mr. Y his wife “submitted” to sex, 
but he complained that she was not responsive. Mrs. 
Y felt that her husband’s sex desires were abnormal 
and she had tremendous guilt over their premarital sex 
experiences. Basically the problems of this young cou- 
ple grew out of extreme emotional immaturity. Mrs. 
Y had overwhelming receptive needs; Mr. Y had an 
extremely unrealistic concept of marriage, making de- 
mands on his wife, not for the housekeeping perfec- 
tion of his mother, but for the -perfection he had 
wanted and had not found in his mother. 

In the four individual counseling sessions they had 
prior to entering the group they had already begun 
to make some progress. Mr. Y felt his wife was more 
affectionate and was improving slightly in her will- 
ingness to do for him at home. It is difficult to know 
how Mrs. Y felt about improvement because she ver- 
balized with great difficulty and because her needs 
were almost insatiable. When Mr. Y had controlled 
his drinking to a great extent, Mrs. Y then pointed 
out other things which indicated his lack of love for 
her. This was typical of her response to him. Mr. Y’s 
verbal activity in the group was more than moderate. 
He showed no hesitation about sharing his problems 
with the others and he was spontaneous in his con- 
tributions related to their problems, Warm, friendly, 
boyish, likeable—he interacted freely with all of the 
group members. Like the other husbands, in the be- 
ginning he focused primarily on his drinking behavior, 
but later discussed various phases of their marital 
problems with equal ease. 

Mrs. Y stands out among all of the group mem- 
bers as the most silent. There were many sessions in 
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which she did not utter a word. When she did speak 
it might be a reluctant agreement with some positive 
’ thing her husband had said. If the issue were a nega- 
tive one about which she felt strongly, she would at 
first argue with vehemence and then would shrug the 
whole situation off as being hopeless, adopt an expres- 
sion of defeat and lapse into hurt silence. It is prob- 
able that no other couple reflected in the group their 
behavior at home as much as these young people did. 
When things were going well they sat close together 
and looked at each other with real affection. When 
she was feeling unloved and, in turn, rejecting, she 
sat apart from him and openly rejected both his facial 
expressions of affection and gestures to bring her 
closer. 

It is questionable how much real change took 
place in Mrs. Y as a result of group counseling. Cer- 
tainly she gained little insight, if any at all, and prob- 
ably was unaware of the degree to which her actual 
behavior changed. Mr. Y made great strides personally. 
He did develop some insight and his process of “‘grow- 
ing up” was reflected in an improved marital situa- 
tion. They were better able to talk things over with- 
out Mr. Y’s having to run to the nearest bar in anger 
and, to a lesser degree, without Mrs. Y’s accusing that 
he didn’t love her and dissolving in tears. Mr. Y’s re- 
lationships with the children improved immeasurably; 
he was so proud of the fact that his son no longer 
ran from him in fear, but voluntarily shared experi- 
ences with him! This is undoubtedly one of those 
situations in which marital interaction did improve as 
a result of changes in only one of the partners. Mr. 
Y’s maturing process was reflected in a growing ac- 
ceptance of his wife’s limitations, an increase in his 
own self control and a recognition of his unrealistic 
expectations of marriage. He was drinking rarely and 
even on these rare occasions, very moderately. Even 
without a gain in insight Mrs. Y was enabled by her 
husband’s acceptance of her to become a bit more giv- 
ing of herself. Except for occasional absences necessi- 
tated by illness, working hours or weather, the Y’s 
underwent group counseling until the group termi- 
nated after 43 sessions. The Y’s felt comfortable about 
“going on their own” again. Our last contact with 
them was a phone call from Mr. Y, about two months 
after the group ended, to announce the arrival of a 
new baby. At that time they were holding the gains 
they had made in counseling. 


These are but two of the five couples with 
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whom we worked in this one group, any of 
which would make interesting case, material. 
From our observations every one of these ten 
people became deeply involved in group coun- 
seling and not one of them left the process with- 
out undergoing some significant change in at- 
titude and behavior. In describing this one 
group and two couples within the group we 
have attempted to illustrate our current efforts 
to study and to help alcoholic husbands and 
their nonalcoholic wives who are in marital con- 
flict. Our focus of interest in these efforts is to 
contribute to understanding of the interpersonal 
behavior of the alcoholic spouse, his wife and 
family pathology, and to develop tools and 
techniques for measuring the content, extent 
and effect of marital interaction as evidenced in 
both individual and group counseling. 
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MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 


Family Treatment in Focus 


_ RUBY NEUHAUS 
Lutheran Welfare Society of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


UNDERSTANDING and treatment of the 
family as a unit has gained increasing impor- 
tance in the last decade. There has been a cogni- 
zance of the individual’s symptoms as a partial 
outgrowth of the interactional-relationship prob- 
lems in the family, the basis of which may con- 
sist of emotional disturbance in one or several 
family members. Consequently. the horizon of 
treatment must be broadened to include not only 
the psychoanalytic concept of client-counselor 
but also the concept of the family dynamically 
involved in the treatment process. 

The Family Counseling Unit of the Lutheran 
Welfare Society of Minnesota has utilized the 
family treatment approach eg with ado- 
lescents and their families, but has found it in- 
creasingly applicable to younger children and 
their families as well. The interviews consist of 
the parents and the child, (the three major par- 
ticipants in the problem) and the counselor, 
but on occasion one or more siblings and rela- 
tives living in the home are drawn into the 
process. It has been our experience that when 
the three principal persons in the family gain 
understanding of their interpersonal disturb- 
ances and work at resolving these conflicts, the 
total family becomes strengthened and relation- 
ships are more harmonious. 

Three main areas of the family treatment ap- 
proach have been evidenced: 


1. Initial—Diagnostic Phase 
2. Continual Treatment Method 
3. Intermittent Family Sessions 


THE INITIAL-DIAGNOSTIC PHASE 

The initial-diagnostic phase occurs at the be- 
ginning of the family’s contact with the agency. 
It usually consists of one or more interviews 
with the family unit to determine the nature, 
development and chronicity of their problem. 
Who are the principal participants in the prob- 
lem? What has the family done about the prob- 
lem? What are their expectations in requestin 
help with their problem? This affords the nd 
ily the opportunity to think together and per- 
haps for the first time to communicate their 
fear, anger and turbulence in the sheltering 
presence of the counselor. It is not unusual in 
this exploratory period for family members to 
burst forth with a deluge of long-withheld 
animosity, irritation and acrimonious criticism. 
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This verbal expulsion is usually not traumatic 
or destructve, but appears to have a beginning, 
unfettering effect. 

The initial objective of family treatment is to 
enable the family to form a continuing relation- 
ship with the counselor in which family mem- 
bers attempt to work together to discuss and de- 
fine their own problems. The child becomes an 
involved participant in the description of the 
problem, its onset, subsequent ramifications, 
causal connections and significant medical and 
developmental history. There is a sharing qual- 
ity in discussing information, and interesting 
conflicting and divergent opinions, often about 
the same fact or incident, are disclosed and re- 
flected upon.* 

The initial family unit interview(s) offers the 
counselor innumerable dynamic and diagnostic 
opportunities. A circular seating arrangement 
has been useful, with comfortable chairs around 
a small round table. There are many significant 
clues which provide understanding of basic fam- 
ily relationships and attitudes of which the coun- 
selor should be aware in this exploratory stage. 
The scramble for seats, gesticulation, pantomime, 
the wink, the glance, the leer, the the shrug, 
the touch, the nudge—these have suggestive 
emotional content which demonstrate alignment 
or antipathies between certain family members. 

An important goal for the counselor in the 

loratory period is to find the leader in the 
family. The family leader can usually be iden- 
tified as the spokesman who has some sem- 
blance of adequacy and is the decision maker for 
the family unit. The family leader should be 
respected, as often he or she can initiate and 
motivate the family effort in working together 
and overcoming resistance.? In the initial con- 
tacts it is ient for the counselor to avoid 
comments which might reduce the initiative of 
the family leader. If the leader gives up the 
—- the counselor could be faced with a 
elpless, directionless family, waiting for the 
counselor to produce a magical panacea to create 
spontaneous change or modification in the fam- 


2 David Hallowitz, and Albert V. Cutler, M.D., ‘Work 
with the Family Unit: Uses, Criteria, Process and Dynamics,” 
Unpublished paper presented at the National Conference on 
Social Welfare, Minneapolis, Minnesota, May, 1961, p. 3. 

2 Murray Bowen, M.D., ‘“‘The Family as the Unit of 
Study and Treatment,"* American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
31 (1961), p. 52. 
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ily attitude and behavior. In several of the fami- 
lies seen in the exploratory phase, the mothers 
have functioned as the coche assertive ones in 
contrast to the fathers, who were distant, pas- 
sive, resistive and critical. In the course of treat- 
ment, the family spokesman may change, but 
the initial assumption of the role of family 
leader creates a workable beginning structure 
for the counselor. 

As part of the diagnostic phase, the modus 
operandi of future treatment is determined in 
joint discussion with the family. The family 
should have an opportunity to express their 
views as to whether they would like to be seen 
for extended treatment pre amen in pairs, or 
as a family unit, Not infrequently, counselors 
have arbitrarily assigned parents to one coun- 
selor and the child to another, or several agen- 
cies and clinics have worked with various fam- 
ily members toward nebulous and divisive goals 
without ever seeing the family together. In this 
joint familial exploration, the lines of commu- 
nication are opened and the appropriate course 
of treatment is determined according to the na- 
ture of the individual and intra-familial disturb- 
ances. 

The diagnostic evaluation for determining 
the use of family treatment presents a problem 
of practical importance and interest. This results 
from the fact that the problems presented by 
the client seeking help are varied. The facts of 
an adequate familial diagnosis are considered, 
giving attention to: 


1. Assessment of the family’s means 
terns of adaptation, and interpersonal-re- 
lationship milieu. 

. Assessment of the individual family mem- 
bers’ intrapsychic status, current ego func- 
tioning and environmental stress. 

. Recognition of the configuration resulting 
from the factors indicated in points one 
and two. 


This diagnostic approach is the basis on which 
we discern what is required to improve current 
functioning (familial, individual) and to pro- 
mote personality growth and development. This 
leads to determination of appropriate treatment 
methods and techniques. 


CONTINUAL TREATMENT METHOD 


The use of the family treatment approach as 
a continuai method of treatment consists of 
regular interviews with the family unit with 
flexibility to vary as necessary by joint inter- 
views with mother and father, child and father, 
child and mother, siblings, or by individua! 
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interviews. The tor ered of interviews varies 
from family to family. Some families may meet _ 
for weekly sessions, tapering off to bimonthly . 
and monthly interviews, while others may initi- 
ate appointments two or three weeks apart. The 
frequency of sessions is openly discussed, and 
family members participate in the determination. 

The family unit treatment process has demon- 
strated effectiveness in family breakdown where 
intra-familial relationships were conflictual and 
discordant both in chronicity and severity but 
the family members had some motivation and 
capacity to resolve their difficulties. The primary 
focus of treatment, therefore, should be directed 
toward these ape The first few inter- 
views generally elicit long repressed, bitter, 
hostile feelings between family members. The 
dissatisfaction, frustration, — and thwart- 
ing of one another's needs becomes apparent, 
enmeshed in a poverty of love and expression. 
Gradually, the focus of the interviews shifts to 
a discussion of present-day reality problems of 
adjustment. 

The counselor’s role is manifold and versatile. 
In the initial interviews, the counselor empha- 
sizes the importance of openness and directness, 
of not hesitating to communicate for fear of re- 
taliation after the family session, or because of 
other resistance to involvement. The counselor 
enables the family members to aim toward freer 
verbalization by being straightforward himself 
in comment and expression; by drawing out the 
member or members who take a passive, indif- 
ferent role; and by guiding discussion from the 
reporting-level to the non-reporting level which 
reveals phenomena contributing to symptom, 
behavior and relationship conflicts.* 

The counselor's relationship with the family 
has several components. To some families he 
represents the strong, sagacious parent having 
all the right answers or the culprit in authority 
oe negative familial transference char- 
acterized by disdain, suspiciousness and rebel- 
lion. To others the counselor personifies the 
rivalrous sibling with whom to compete for 
— approval and affection, and so forth. 

en the counselor handles these reactions with 
discernment in a non-punitive way, he provides 
a correctional emotional atmosphere where de- 
fensiveness is minimal and positive interaction 
can emerge. It is important for the counselor to 
be cognizant of how he is being used and what 
transference phenomena are operating during 

*Sandor Rado, Psychoanalysis of Behavior, New York: 
Grune and Stratton, Inc., 1956, p. 338. The ‘Reporting 
Process’’ refers to the stream of conscious, self-reporting 


awareness and the ‘‘Non-Reporting Process’’ corresponds to 
the unknown, motivating cause of behavior. 
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each session. Only then can he adequately 
handle these subliminal elements. 

The counselor is frequently called upon to 
take sides in a family quarrel. This kind of 
arbitration should be avoided, as it can have 
adverse effects, with the counselor caught in the 
dilemma of usurping the parental function, in- 
adequate as it may be, and creating a deeper 
chasm in family solidarity. It is essential 
the counselor tenaciously ist in the convic- 
tion that the fostering and strengthening of the 
family relationships takes precedence over im- 
mediate, individualized needs. 

At times the counselor assumes an almost 
didactic role in helping certain families handle 
more constructively the every-day situations 
permeated by anxiety and helplessness in which 
they find themselves. To many families life 
seems to be one overwhelming predicament 
after another, engendering a state of quandary 
with little intimacy, contentment or relaxation. 
To cope with mental anguish, persistent ap- 
prehension and decision making is defeating 
and insurmountable to many families and th 
become submerged in catastrophe, gloom, and 
emotional exhaustion. 

In the course of treatment, the family is 
helped to discover the causes of the relationship 
conflict and breakdown. The family members 
become increasingly perceptive of the reasons 
for their various symptoms and behavioral re- 
actions, This is accomplished as conflictual epi- 
sodes are encountered, discussed and carefully 
examined. Gradually, understanding and posi- 
tive feelings in their relationships emerge, and 
negativism diminishes. Family members are 
encouraged as changes for the better occur, and 
with the continual support and appropriate 
interpretation of the counselor, they are enabled 
to approach and handle family life situations 
more constructively. 


INTERMITTENT FAMILY SESSIONS 


Intermittent family sessions have been utilized 
where the primary choice of treatment has been 
the individual client-counselor approach, but 
where it occasionally or periodically seems ex- 
pedient to have a joint family session(s). These 
sessions may deal with: crisis situations where 
family communication and planning is essential ; 
family deadlocks or impasses which involve 
several family members; explosive, anxiety- 
laden, tension-pervasive predicaments unresolva- 
ble in separate individual sessions; assessment 
and evaluation of treatment progress, and deter- 
mination of current and future needs and plans. 
These sessions have been alluded to by clients 
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as “family conferences,” and not infrequently 
family members have spontaneously requested 
them, once having been exposed to this medium 
of counseling. 

It offers Family members the opportunity to 
confer, consult, deliberate and parley about emo- 
tionally charged subjects often unmentioned at 
home or discussed only without satisfaction. The 
counselor often having heard in individual 
counseling sessions only a one-sided, subjective 
account, is able to observe and participate first- 
hand in the interchange and reciprocation so 
much a part of family life discourse. 

In the evaluative process the family is not 
left wondering, “What next?” but is actively 
incorporated in the determination of what prog- 
ress, if any, has been made. Should treatment be 
continued ? If so, what medium should be used ? 
The treatment and evaluative process becomes 
a creative endeavor, with the family pulling 
together in an attempt to consolidate an amalga- 
mation of desires, needs and interests to work 
on their problem or, if the family decides to 
discontinue treatment, to cope with the manifest 
results. At any rate, the responsibility rests in 
and with the family, wherein lies a source of 
untapped strength and intimacy which we in 
the “helping professions” should scrutinize and 
help set in motion, 


SUMMARY 


Family treatment is a modality of counseling 
which may be used in helping families and in- 
dividuals with problems. It is not an entirely 
new concept in social work practice but high- 
lights the effectiveness of dynamic family inter- 
action in the treatment process. 

Family treatment assumes that there are some 
meaningful ties between family members which 
can stimulate external or internal striving 
toward _ mutually acceptable to the family. 
It provides opportunity for observing and iden- 
tifying the family’s problems and adaptive pat- 
terns more readily, and differentiating the group 
from the individual interview reactions. Family 
communication is encouraged, and joint efforts 
on common problems provide an approach 
toward understanding and recognition of the 
inter-relatedness of their conflicts and subse- 
quent solutions. 

Family unit interviewing may be conttra- 
indicated where the family is not motivated to 
work jointly towards any change in their rela- 
tionship or where family members persist in 
using joint contacts destructively and demon- 
strate an inability to break this unproductive 
pattern. If communication is severely obstructed 
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in the family unit and family members do not 
choose to ameliorate familial discord, family 
sessions would be fruitless. 

We must be flexible in utilizing the multiple 
techniques at our disposal to strengthen the in- 
dividual and the family, and family treatment 
is one such medium requiring an embodiment 
of knowledge and understanding of individual, 
family and group dynamics. 
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Husband and Wife Perceptions of Family 
Power Structure* 


DAVID M. HEER 
University of California, Berkeley 


RECENTLY several studies have investigated 
various structural correlates of the family power 
structure.* Nevertheless, the published litera- 
ture does not contain any account of differ- 
ences between the husband’s and wife’s per- 
ceptions of the power structure. 
Data for the present study were gathered 
in connection with a study of the effects on 
family life of the wife’s working.? The data 


* The views expressed in this paper are those of the 
author and not necessarily those of the Bureau of the Census. 

1See for example Robert O. Blood, Jr. and Robert L. 
Hamblin, ‘‘The Effect of the Wife’s Employment on the 
Family Power Structure,’ Social Forces, 36 (May, 1958), 
pp. 347-52; Pierre Fougeyrollas, ‘‘Predominance du Mari ou 
de la Femme dans le Menage,’’ Population, 6 (January- 
March 1951), pp. 83-102; Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, 
““Working Mothers and Delinquency,’’ Mental Hygiene, 41 
(July, 1957), p. 327 ff.; Martin Gold and Carol Slater, 
“Office, Factory, Store—and Family: A Study of Integration 
Setting,’’ American Sociological Review, 23 (February, 1958), 
pp. 64-74; Lois Wladis Hoffman, ‘‘Effects of the Employment 
of Mothers on Parental Power Relations and the Division of 
Household Tasks,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 22 (Feb- 
ruary, 1960), pp. 27-35; Deborah H. Kligler, ‘‘The Effects of 
the Employment of Married Women on Husband and Wife 
Roles,’ unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Yale University, 
1954; Russell Middleton and Snell Putney, ‘‘Dominance in 
Decisions in the Family: Race and Class Differences,’’ Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, 45 (May, 1960), pp. 605-9; 
Miriam L. Papanek, ‘‘Authority and Interpersonal Relations 
in the Family,’’ unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Radcliffe 
College, 1957. 

2 Other data from this study have been presented in the 
author’s article, ‘‘Dominance and the Working Wife,” 
Social Forces, 36 (May, 1958), pp. 341-47. The complete 
study is reported in the author’s unpublished Ph.D. disser- 
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consist of answers to 138 oral interviews with 
respondent couples living in the Boston Stand- 
ard Metropolitan Statistical Area. In all cases 
husband and wife were interviewed jointly. 
Of the total families interviewed, approxi- 
mately one quarter were working-class work- 
ing-wife families; one quarter, working-class 
families in which the wife did not work; one 
quarter, middle-class families in which the 
wife was working; and one quarter middle-class 
families in which the wife did not work, All 
families had at least one child of elementary- 
school age and a father in the age range from 26 
to 46 years. In order to compare middle class and 
working class without the necessity of holding 
constant religious and ethnic differences, only 
Roman-Catholic families of Irish descent were in- 
terviewed. The names of the respondents were 
selected in collaboration with the parish pastor 
and/or parochial school principal in 11 par- 
ishes in the Boston Standard Metropolitan Sta- 
tistical Area. In only one family out of 138 
did no child attend a parochial elementary 
school. 

Perceptions of the family power structure 
were obtained from the answers of each spouse 
to the following question: “Now I would like 
to know something about decisions in your 
family. When there's a really important deci- 
sion on which you two are likely to disagree, 
tation, ‘‘The Role of the Working Wife in Catholic Families,’’ 
Harvard University, 1958. 
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TABLE 1. EXTENT OF DISAGREEMENT B 


HUSBAND AND WIFE 


ETWEEN 
CONCERNING INFLUENCE OF EACH IN DECISION MAKING 


Number of 
cases 


Group 


No 
disagreement 


Value of 
an’s 


Percentage of couples with 
Minor Major 
disagreement disagreement 


Working class working wife 
Working class housewife 
Middle class working wife 
Middle class housewife 
Total sample 


1 All values of Rho are significant beyond the .001 level. 


who usually wins out?” The answer of each 
spouse was then coded into one of the follow- 
ing three categories: (1) husband usually wins 
out (2) neither spouse usually wins out, 
(3) wife usually wins out. 


FINDINGS 


Table 1 shows the extent of disagreement 
concerning the power structure as perceived 
by each s in each of four subgroups. 

nder the heading “no disagreement” are 
found the couples where both husband and 
wife concurred concerning the power structure. 
Under the heading “minor disagreement” are 
found the couples where one spouse claimed 
that one of them usually won out while the 
other spouse claimed that neither usually won 
out. Under the heading “major disagreement” 
are found the couples in which each spouse 
claimed the other usually won out.* Spearman’s 
Rho indicating the extent to which husbands 
and wives agreed in their ranking as to who 
usually won out is presented in the last column 
to the right. The data indicate that husbands 
and wives have substantial but not unanimous 
agreement concerning the power structure in 
their families. In the total sample 84 per cent 
of all husbands and wives concur in their per- 
ceptions and the value of Spearman’s Rho is 
80. Moreover, the data in the table indicate 
that in each subgroup the percentage of couples 
with major disagreement is quite small and 
the value of R4o substantial. The results sug- 
gest, however, that the couples in the working- 
class working-wife group may have more dis- 
agreement than the couples in the other sub- 
groups. Chi-square was used to test the differ- 
ences in husband-wife agreement among the 
four subgroups shown in Table 1. The ob- 
tained probability was .08, only slightly greater 
than the conventional level at which the null 
h esis is rejected. 

able 2 shows the separate perceptions of 

*In no instance did both spouses claim the greater in- 

fluence, 
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husband and wife concerning the family power 
structure in each of the four subgroups. In 
each subgroup there is a tendency for each 
spouse to minimize his own influence in deci- 
sion making. In particular, husbands are more 
likely than wives to report that the wife has 
greater influence, whereas wives more frequently 
report that each spouse has the same influence. 

ere is little difference between husbands and 
wives in the percentage reporting that the hus- 
band has greater influence. As might be expected 
from the results shown in table 1, the tendency 
to attribute greater influence to the spouse is most 
pronounced in the working-class working-wife 
group and least pronounced in the working- 
class housewife group. The significance of these 
differences between husband's and wife's per- 

tions was tested by means of the! Wilcoxon 

tched-Pairs Signed-Ranks test, a non-para- 
metric test for comparing two related samples.‘ 
‘For the working-class working-wife group, the 
probability of the obtained difference in a 
two-tailed test was less than .08. For the total 
— this probability was less than .02. Thus, 
in the total sample, husbands’ perceptions of 
the family power structure are shown to be 
significantly different from that of their wives. 


Discussion 


The respondents in the present study were 
drawn from a single ethnic group in a par- 
ticular area. It is therefore possible that re- 
sults ge be dissimilar among other groups 
and in different areas. The study might have 
been improved if it had ere to determine 
the important decisions on which couples were 
likely to disagree. However, this analysis was 
conceived only after the data had been gath- 
ered. In order to determine the generality of 
the — findings, further research should be 
conducted among other groups and in other 
areas inquiring not only who makes the im- 

“For a description of this test see Signey Siegel, Non- 
parametric Statistics for the Behavioral Sciences, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956. 
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33 69.7 3.0 .65 
40 97.5 2.5 0.0 .95 
32 81.3 i 15.6 3.1 .72 | 
32 84.4 15.6 0.0 .90 
137 84.0 14.6 1.5 .80 
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TABLE 2, PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HUSBAND AND WIFE PERCEPTIONS OF 
INFLUENCE IN DECISION MAKING 


Mean* score of 
husband’s 
influence 


Wife’s 
influence 
greater 


Number of 


Working class, working wife 
Wife 
Husband 

Working class housewife 
Wife 
Husband 

Middle class working wife 
Wife 


as ge NB 


PY FO ON 


ae 


wry 


2s 


Ro aw 
i 
as 88 


zs 


CS RO 


cases 
33 
33 
40 
40 
32 
32 
32 
32 

137 

137 


ee es ss 


* Derived by ne a score of +1 when husband’s influence is 
, and —1 when influence of the wife is percei 


is perceived as eq 


portant decisions but also what decisions are 
considered to be the most important. 
Assuming, however, that the husband’s per- 
ception does credit more influence to his wife 
than she credits herself, which view is more 
accurate? In the opinion of the writer, it is 
that of the husband. The reasoning for this 
contention is as follows: In our culture it 
may be assumed that it is acceptable either for 
the husband to have the greater influence in 
decision making or for each spouse to have 
equal influence. Dominance of the wife may be 
assumed to be a deviant pattern. Hence wives 
who in fact have the greater influence in de- 
cision making may experience guilt over this 
fact and deny their greater influence when 
questioned. As a result, the perception of the 
wife may have the bias of minimizing her own 
influence in decision making and overemphasiz- 


rceived as greater, 0 when influence of each 
as greater. 


ing that of her husband. Husbands, on the other 
hand, would feel no guilt if their influence were 
greater than that of their wives. Thus it is im- 
plausible that the perception of the husband has 
any bias of minimizing his own influence. If there 
is any bias possible in husbands’ answers, it 
would have to result from an ovetemphasis of 
their own influence in those cases where in fact 
they have little influence. Therefore, not only 
the perception of the wife but, to a lesser 
extent, that of the husband would credit less 
influence to the wife than is in fact the case. 
If the perception of each spouse is biased in 
the direction of minimizing the influence of 
the wife, then perforce the perception of the 
husband which credits greater influence to the 
wife must be more accurate.. This possibility 
should have relevance to future studies con- 
cerning the family power structure. 
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An Exploration of Home Management Goals* 
JEAN HALLIDAY, University of Manitoba 
and 


BEATRICE PAOLUCCI, Michigan State University 


IN HOME management literature and teach- 
ing, the terms “values,” “goals,” ‘“‘decision- 
making,” and “standards” appear —e 
and in the same context. They are basic to 
present day er of home management. 
Gross and Crandall state, “One of the impor- 
tant shifts in home management as a field of 
study has been from the emphasis upon skill 
in using resources to stress upon people and 
their goals as the focal point of management.””* 
In yesterday's family the major managerial ac- 
tivities centered around household production 
essential if the family were to be fed, clothed, 
housed, and recreated. Values were more dis- 
cernible, for proximity of generations allowed 
for less diffusion and dilution; limitations of 
transportation and communication lessened the 
possibilities for alteration, and marriages be- 
tween persons sharing similar value orienta- 
tions was likely to strengthen the existing value 
structure. The family found it easier to select 
goals, for when values are recognized satisfac- 
tory judgments relative to goal selection can be 
more readily made. Today, mass communica- 
tion, ease of transportation, increased techno- 
logical work capacity, and educational oppor- 
tunities have placed in close proximity peoples 
with disparate value systems, Stable value 
structures have been threatened. 

The clarification of goals becomes increas- 
ingly difficult as society becomes more com- 
ey Many pressures bear upon family mem- 

ts. Increased options in the market place have 
brought changes in standards of homemakin 
and in ways of family living; growing knowl- 
edge in the behavioral sciences has brought 
changing attitudes in family interaction patterns 
and child rearing practices. Families can no 
longer rely heavily on past experience; they 
must make many choices without any precedent 
to follow. 

It seems that there are two extremes which 
families can follow regarding decisions: (1) 

* This paper is based upon: Halliday, Jean R. A study 
to explore the goals of students taking a home management 
course (HMCD 3324) at Michigan State University and the 
development of an instrument for ing goals among 
selected groups. Unpublished Master of Arts Thesis, Michigan 
State University, 1960, 

1 Irma H. Gross and Elizabeth W. Crandall, Management 
for Modern Families, New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1954, p. 39. 
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they can try to define their goals, identify what 
is really important for their own family in it- 
self and in its relation to society, make de- 
cisions and take action in the light of these 
goals, or (2) they can take no action in making 
real decisions, but rely on what other people 
do and think as a basis for action. Some stu- 
dents of the society see inherent og in the 
tendency they observe in people to follow the 
latter course. Riesman? with his concept and 
interpretation of the “other-directed” social 
character and Whyte® with his concern about 
“organization man” are but two of those who 
see the society as increasingly looking to others 
for their guides to action instead of making de- 
cisions themselves in terms of their goals. 

Whether this tendency is real or apparent is 
not the issue here. What is relevant is that the 
well-being of families my to a large ex- 
tent on the values they hold, the goals they 
strive toward and the decisions they make for 
achieving them. 

If families have only a hazy idea of what they 
are trying to achieve, if their goals are obscure, 
on what basis and to what end do they make 
decisions? Toward what are they managing? 
Are a family’s goals what professional home 
management people assume them to be as they 
work with that family? Do professional per- 
sons within home management agree upon the 
values and goals of the discipline itself? These 
are some of the questions that arise in consider- 
ing goals in relation to home management. If 
one of the purposes of the home management 
professional is to help families achieve their 
goals, how do they identify values and goals? 

As an aid in establishing a conceptual frame- 
work for clarifying family goals and developing 
a technique for measuring the relative strength 
of these goals, literature was reviewed to draw 
distinctions between “goals” and “values.” Dis- 
ciplines related to home management (educa- 
tion, economics, philosophy, psychology, an- 
thropology, and sociology) use the term “val- 
ues” with varying degrees of precision. A dif- 


3 David Riesman, Nathan Glaser and Reuel Denney, The 
Lonely Crowd, Garden City, New York: Doubleday Anchor 
Books, Doubleday and Company, Inc., Abr., 1953. 

® William H. Whyte, Jr., The Organization Man, Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday Anchor Books, Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., 1956. 
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ferent word is sometimes used to denote the 
same concept; e.g., some authors label certain 
entities “values” which others call “attitudes” 
or “goals.” Definitions vary among and within 
disciplines. Some of these differences are basic; 
e.g., the belief that values are only group-held 
as opposed to the view that they can be held 
both by groups and by individuals. Thus, this 
lack of consensus results in the overlapping and 
interchanging of “values” and “goals” and 
makes it difficult to delineate a conceptual 
framework for examining or measuring either. 

In defining and discussing “values” and 
“goals” various authors indicate the base of de- 
parture for their thinking. Comparisons were 
made between the current thinking in various 
disciplines and that in home management, which 
views values as undergirding and shaping goals, 
these becoming the basis of decision making 
in the family. Fichter, for example, draws a 
clear distinction between “‘values” and “goals.” 
He says, “‘It is also clear that values as such are 
not goals or objectives of social action and 
thought. They are not the things sought, but 
they are what gives the sought-after things im- 
portance. People use them as norms and criteria 
that point the way to goals and objectives.’’* 

Linton defines the relation of value to deci- 
sion making, but in his definition makes no ref- 
erence to goals: “A value is thus anything 
capable of influencing the individual's decisions 
in choice situations, or, going one step back and 
as a necessary preliminary to such influence, 
anything capable of producing an emotional 
response.’”® 

n defining a value, Kluckhohn associates it 
with both goals and decision making: “A value 
is a conception, explicit or implicit, distinctive 
of an individual or characteristic of a group, of 
the desirable which influences the selection of 
various modes, means, and ends of action.’’¢ 
He differentiates values and goals thus: ‘Val- 
ues are not the concrete goals of behavior, but 
rather are as of those goals. Values appear 
as the criteria against which goals are chosen, 
and as the implications which these goals have 
in the situation.”"* 


4 Joseph A. Fichter, Sociology, Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1957, p. 301. 

5Ralph Linton, ‘‘The Problem of Universal Values’’, 
Method and Perspective in Anthropology, ed., Robert F. 
Spencer, Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota, 1954, 
Pp. 145-68. 

®Clyde Kluckhohn, and others, ‘‘Values and Value- 
Orientations in the Theory of Action,’’ Toward a General 
Theory of Action, ed., Talcott Parsons and Edward A. 
Shils, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954, pp. 384- 


433. 
Ibid, p. 429. 
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Williams expresses essentially the same dif- 
ferentiation between values and goals as Kluck- 
hohn: “Values are not the concrete goals of 
action, but rather the criteria by which goals 


are chosen. .. . Values are modes of organizing 


conduct-—meaningful, affectively invested pat- 
tern principles that guide human action.”’® 

The Malones, in their work on decision mak- 
ing with farm families, describe the nature and 
function of values and goals rather than de- 
fining them. They divide goals into long-run, 
intermediate, short-run, and incidental ones. 
“Values furnish the guiding compass for every- 
one’s life, They provide the basis by which in- 
dividuals and families tell what is more worth- 
while and what is less so. . . . If strongly held, 
they (long-run goals) guide the setting of 
many intermediate goals that lead toward a 
But if these are merely good intentions rather 
than real goals, they have little influence on the 
goals at a lower level. Strongly held goals are 
associated with firmly held values, weak goals 
with uncertain or inconsistent ones.”® 

Authors of home management literature dis- 
cuss values and goals primarily in relation to 
the family. Within this context they show the 
interrelatedness and dimensions of values and 
goals, and the philosophy underlying their use 
of these terms. Nickell and Dorsey assert that 
“simply stated, goals are nothing more than the 
ends that any individual or family is willing to 
work for.”?° They relate values and goals to 
home management by stating that “Manage- 
ment, in general terms, may be said to be 
planned activity directed toward accomplishing 
desired ends. It involves the weighing of values 
and the making of decisions.” 

Gross and Crandall, in discussing the con- 
cepts “values” and “goals” as determinants of 
the management process, refer to their inter- 
dependence and their relation to decision mak- 


ing: “In the discussion of decision making..., 


the role of values was not stressed ; nevertheless, 
they underlie decisions. Value judgements in- 
fluence particularly the selection of goals.”!? 
They do not define but write descriptively of 
the function and nature of values. 

Goodyear and Klohr relate values and goals 


8 Robin M. Williams, Jr., American Society; A Sociologi- 
cal Interpretation, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1957, 
pp. 374-75. 

®Carl C. Malone and Lucile Malone, Decision Making 
and Management for Farm and Home, Ames, Iowa: The 
Iowa State College Press, 1958, p. 27. 

® Paulena Nickell and Jean Muir Dorsey, Management in 
Family Living, 3rd ed., New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1959, p. 31. 

11 Ibid., p. 35. 

32 Gross and Crandall, of. cit., p. 37. 
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to home management: gemen 

process of realizing values and goals through 
the effective use of resources. . . . Values deter- 
mine the that give direction to the man- 
agement of resources.'’** 

Although most writers relate “values” and 
“goals” to decision making and by this impli- 
cation to mana t, confusion exists about 
the relation of values to goals. Are values the 
criteria for or are they the source of goals? Mar- 
garet Liston differentiates thus: ‘“Values are the 
ultimates from which goals stem as more tangi- 
ble objectives.”"* This is a different distinction 
from that made by Kluckhohn,** Fichter,?* and 
Williams," who call values the criteria against 
or by which goals are chosen, and by Linton™® 
who considers that values influence decisions, 
while Liston conceptualizes goals as having 
their source in values. This seems to be a fun- 
damental difference in the basic concept of “‘val- 
ues”; if values are criteria for the goals, then 
goals can exist a from values. But if values 
are the source of goals, then goals cannot exist 
apart. Gross and Crandall share Liston’s view: 
“Goals stem from values whether or not either 
values or are clearly defined in the per- 
sons’s mind.” On the other hand, they suggest 
that goals can exist apart from values: “An in- 
dividual family goal must be in harmony with 
the values of the person or group choosing it 
if the goal is to have much chance of attain- 
ment.’"*° These apparent inconsistencies may be 
the result of using “values” and “goals” with- 
out a constant basic definition, an haps of 
referring to them at different levels, The 2 
of reference seems to shift. 

Discrepancies in basic underlying concepts 
create difficulties in Tien 


ing with values and goals, Some writers avoid | 


the overlapping of “values” and “goals” by 
using the term “goal value” to mean the long- 
range, ultimate, ends goal. At this level, the 
distinction between a value and a goal is slight, 
and may exist only in the way the idea is stated. 
McKee discusses it in this manner: “I would 


™% Margaret R. Goodyear and Mildred Chapin Klohr, 
Management for Effective Living, New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1954, pp. 3-4. 

% Margaret Liston, ‘‘Interrelationship of Values and De- 
cision-Making in Home Management,’ Proceedings of Con- 
ference on Values and Decision-Making in Home Manage- 
ment, Dept. of Home Management and Child Development, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 1955, 
p. 64, 

% Kluckhohn, of. cit., p. 395. 

% Fichter, op. cit., p. 301 

™ Williams, of. cit., pp. 374-75. 

% Linton, of. cit., pp. 147-48. 

Gross and Crandall, op. cit., p. 37. 

Ibid., p. 38. 
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conclude that as a central value home man- 
agement is interested in developing the kind of 
atmosphere or setting in a home which enables — 
all the people in that home, old and young, to 
grow into mature and healthy persons—physi- 
cally, emotionally, intellectually, socially, spiritu- 
ally. Put another way, home management seeks 
to create the conditions which will allow each 

in the home to become the kind of per- 
son he is capable of becoming. The instrumen- 
tal values which home management furthers— 
such as order, efficiency, skills, and planning— 
therefore need to be seen in the context of the 
kind of situaton they establish and the quality 
of living they make possible for the comfort 
and all-round health of persons.” 

The concept of immediate or short-term goals 
as a means to ultimate, long-term ends goals 
seemed to be a more rigorous conceptual frame- 
work for (1) loring home management 
goals identifying short-range means goals and 


ng-range, ultimate ends goals and (2) ex- 
perimenting with the development of a meas- 
uring technique for assessing the relative im- 
portance of these between 


selected 


groups. 

The sample for this study consisted of se- 
lected groups of undergraduate women stu- 
dents enrolled in a home management course 
and home management staff and graduate stu- 
dents at Michigan State University. 

The responses to two open-ended question- 
naires regarding what students considered im- 
portant in home management, sentence com- 

letion concerning goals and values adminis- 
tered to staff and home management students, 
informal observation of students in a home 
management residence, provided an item pool 
of goals. Many of the same ideas were repeated 


in various ways. The following were typical: 


be organized so that meals are on time 

develop a friendly and warm atmosphere among 
members 

keep the house clean and neat 

know how to run my home efficiently without fuss 

give my group good meals and help keep a com- 
fortable home for them 

spend money and time wisely 

happiness 

neatness 

tidiness 

planning nutritious meals 


William W. McKee, ‘Values in Home Management”’ 
in Proceedings of Conference on Values and Decision-Making 
in Home Management, Dept. of Home Management and Child 
Development, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan, 1955, p. 10. 
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keep the house looking attractive 
know efficient methods of doing things 
learn how to keep a budget. . 
“Efficiency,” “‘neatness,” “cleanliness,” “plan- 
ning,” “know how to—” appeared repeatedly. 
These seemed to cluster around: (1) skills and 
knowledge; (2) planning and efficiency; and 
(3) mneatness, cleanliness, orderliness. Other 
ideas expressed by such statements as ‘‘make the 
house look nice,” “everybody comfortable” 
seemed to suggest a cluster: beauty, comfort, 
creativity, These clusters were considered to be 
“means goals’’—that is, means to some more 
ultimate, long-range goal-value or “ends goal.” 
For example, “efficiency” might be a means to 
a long-range end such as family well-being. 
“Beauty” and “creativity” may fall into an 
“ends goal” category, but as used by the re- 
ndents were considered to be “means goals.” 
forced-choice technique using tetrads 
was developed, similar to that used by Murray 
Straus in his study of values in rural life.?? In 
constructing this kind of instrument, it is neces- 
sary to establish the four entities (in this case, 
goals) among which choice is to be made. On 
the basis of statements made by students in 
response to the questionnaires, subjective inter- 
pretation of observed student behavior, and sup- 
tt from the literature, four “ends-goals” for 
ome management were established. These 
were: 


Goal I: To meet the expectations of significant 
other people (other persons in the 
group, the instructor, husbands). 

To meet own expectations, self-realiza- 

tion. 

To have happy, harmonious group or 

family life. 

Goal IV: To create conditions for optimum de- 
velopment of individuals in family or 
group—physically, emotionally, men- 
tally, spiritually. 


Having established these four ends-goals, 


= Murray A Straus, “‘A Technique for Measuring Values: 
in Rural Life.*’ Pullman: Washington Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Institute of Agricultural Sciences, State College of 
Washington. Technical Bulletin 29, August, 1959. 


Goal II: 


Goal III: 


tetrads were constructed, composed of four 
items, each item —— one of the four 
ends-goals above. example of a tetrad: 


Would like people to think that I make the house 
look attractive. 

Enjoy the sense of order when I tidy things, even 
though I know they won't stay that way long. 

Think if all of us keep things where we can find 
them easily, there is less friction and unpleasant- 
ness generally. 

Think neatness and orderliness in the house con- 
tribute to our emotional well-being. 


This set of items (tetrad) has as its means- 
goal “orderliness,” and at the same time each 
item leads to one of the four ends-goals; e.g. 
“Would like people to think that I make the 


house look attractive” mediates ends-goal I: 
“To meet the expectations of significant other 


le. 

P the arrangement of items in sets of four 
(‘“‘tetrads”) aims to control the social desirabil- 
ity effect. The procedure for prey | the 
tetrads was as follows: a pool of items (based 
on student statements) was established. Each 
item represented a means-goal that led to one 
of the four ends-goals identified. These items 
were submitted to a selected jury of home man- 
agement staff and graduate students who classi- 
fied them into their respective goal categories, 
judged them for ambiguity and bias, and rated 
them for social acceptance. Social acceptability 
was derived by asking each jury member to 
mark the item “+” if she would like the item 
to be said of her, “—” if she would dislike the 
item said of her, and “0” if she would neither 
like nor dislike the item to be said of her; i.e., 
if she considered the item flattering, mark “+,” 
derogatory ““—,” and neutral “0.” From this in- 
formation a Social Acceptability Index was cal- 
culated for each item. 

After elimination of items on the basis of 
the jury’s judgment, the usable items were com- 
bined into tetrads in which each of the four 
ends-goals was represented, two with almost 
equally high and two with almost equally low 
Social Acceptability Index numbers. Sixteen 
tetrads were combined to form the following 
instrument: 


Check which one of the following statements is most like you and which one is least like you: 


Would like people to think that I make the house look attractive. 
Enjoy the sense of order when I tidy things, even though I know they won't stay that 


way long. 


Think if all of us keep things where we can find them easily, there is less friction and 


unpleasantness generally. 
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Think neatness and orderliness in the house contribute to our emotional well-being. 
Think if everyone tries to be neat and orderly, there is a more pleasant relationship in 
the house. 

Want to know how to organize my time and money wisely so that I can accomplish the 
things I want to do. 

Want my Home Management instructor to consider me efficient. 

By using my knowledge of Home Management, I hope to provide a favorable moral, 
spiritual, and physical environment for my family. 

Feel satisfaction when I make effective use of my resources. 

Think knowledge of homemaking skills will aid in making our relationships i in the house 
harmonious. 

Think individuals in the house develop best if given freedom to be original in what 
they do. 

Am pleased if others in the house like my original ideas. 

Think the establishment of fairly regular meal hours gives family members a feeling of 
security. 

Think making my home comfortable is important for agreeable relationships. 

Would like to be thought of as a good planner. 

Am unhappy if I don’t measure up to my own standards of efficiency. 

If keeping the house neat will make for greater happiness among the people living there, 
I would make a great effort to keep it that way. 

Because I am neat myself, it bothers me to live with untidy people. 

Would like to organize well because the others expect me to have things run smoothly. 
By planning my time well, I can get enough sleep to maintain health. 

Like to feel I am competent in making my decisions. 

Think neatness and orderliness in the house contribute to our emotional well-being. 
Want to be able to make decisions that will bring happiness to those I live with. 
Would like to have the reputation of being creative. 

Want to keep the house clean and sanitary to provide healthful surroundings. 

Would like to be thought of as a person who gets things done well by the quickest, 
easiest way. 

Think a fire makes a room so cozy and attractive that I would go to the trouble of hav- 
ing one even when I'm all by myself. 

Think orderliness in the house tends to make harmony in our personal relationships. 
Enjoy the things I think are beautiful even when my ideas of beauty are different from 
others. 

Feel we need comfortable beds for good health. 

Think others expect me to manage the house efficiently without fuss. 

Think it is important to manage the house for the most comfort and enjoyment of every- 
one concerned. 

Want to arrange and combine things in my home in such a way that my family may 
have enriching visual experiences in daily life. 

Feel rewarded when my work goes as I've planned it. 

Want to know how to run the house smoothly so everyone will get along well together. 
When visitors come, I like to have floors clean, furniture dusted. 

Like to organize the work in the house so that everyone will be happy and comfortable. 
Like to keep dishes washed because it is difficult to work in a kitchen piled with dirty 
dishes. 

Want to arrange for privacy for family members. 

Would like my Home Management instructor to think I am well organized. 

Want to make mealtime an occasion for cheerful association. 

Want to keep the house clean and sanitary to provide healthful surroundings. 

Am pleased if others in the house like my original ideas. 

It would please me to do my work using the least amount of time. 

Feel satisfaction when I make effective use of my resources. 
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responsible. 


security. 


understanding. 
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well-being. 
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Since the items are matched in social de- 
sirability, the ai Pape is forced to make the 
choice in terms of the ends goal which they rep- 
resent rather than their prestige value. The test 
is scored by subtracting the number of “least 
like” answers from the number of “most like” 
responses for each goal. Scores for any one goal 
can therefore range from —16 to +16. 

The instrument was administered to selected 
home management groups. Responses were tab- 
ulated and analyzed using a chi square test for 
possible relationships between pairs of groups 
with respect to the common median for each 
goal, e.g. group of staff and group of students. 

While it is not claimed that this technique 
identified the relative importance of goals for 
individuals or families, it does have merit for 
use in making analytical comparisons between 
groups or for studying the experimental effects 
of a particular education program. 


Dislike people to see beds unmade and clothes scattered around rooms for which I am 


Think a well-planned budget should help avoid family disagreement. 

Believe that each of us should have a creative outlet to promote mental health. 

Would like people to think that I make the house look attractive. 

Enjoy doing things in an original way even if no one but myself knows. 

Think the establishment of fairly regular meal hours gives family members a feeling of 


Think a clean home adds to family contentment. 

Want to run my home effectively to provide surroundings for my family to develop well. 
Like to organize the work in the house so that everyone will be happy and comfortable. 
Feel satisfaction in getting the most done in as little time as possible. 

Am pleased if others in the house like my original ideas. 

Would scour the bathtub after each using even if I'm the only one using it. 

Think that by using a creative approach to settling our differences, we can achieve greater 


Would like to have the reputation of knowing a lot about homemaking. 
Want to plan our resources to provide for my family’s mental, emotional, and spiritual 


Want to know how to work with a budget to avoid trouble over money in my home. 
Want to handle food in a sanitary way to safeguard health. 

Enjoy arranging everyday objects in new combinations of color and texture. 

Would like to be thought of as a good planner. 


While the instrument as developed for this 
study was not validated and while it embodies 
some acknowledged weaknesses, there was evi- 
dence that the technique as such has possibili- 
ties for analytical use. For example, significant 
differences with respect to goal #1 were found 
to be present between home management staff 
and students, and between student groups be- 
fore and after taking the course. 

If family life education is designed to bring 
about change, then it is patho to assume 
that there needs to be agreement as to ends- 
pe. It seems important that ways be found 
or identifying discrepancies in goals between 
change agents and the target. Use of this tech- 
nique is limited to analytical rather than de- 
scriptive purposes, for making comparisons be- 
tween groups rather than for rank order- 
ing variables for any particular individual or 


group. 


1962 Annual Meeting of the NCFR 


“Eye on the Family” is the theme for the 1962 annual meetings to be held at Storrs, Connecticut, 
August 22-24. Papers and suggestions for the section sessions may be sent to the section chairmen 
or to the program chairman. 

Program Chairman: Mr. Wallace Fulton, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, New York 


Counseling—John W. Hudson 
Education—Gertrude Gass 
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Research—Lee Burchinal 
Special Emphases—J. Joel Moss 
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Marital Problems and Satisfaction 
in High School Marriages* 


RACHEL M. INSELBERG 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


WHILE many studies on high school marriages have been con- 
ducted, they have dealt mainly with school policies, conditions con- 
ducive to school-age marriage, characteristics of those marrying be- 
fore high school graduation. None have dvalt with the areas of 
marital adjustment and the marital satisfactions of the couples.1 The 
classical studies of Terman, Burgess and Cottrell, and the more re- 
cent investigations by Landis and Landis support the generalization 
that there is a greater probability of unhappiness for marriages con- 
tracted at an early age; however, all are based on non-random, gen- 
— urban, and middle-class samples.? Divorce rates for various 
age levels reveal a corresponding increase in divorce with young age 
at marriage.® 

Burchinal reported that among the young-marrying girls he inter- 
viewed, approximately half expressed regret over their decision to 
marty before high school graduation; their marriages were started 
on limited economic resources and extensive financial help was pro- 
vided by the parents.‘ 

* Based on a Ph.D. dissertation, ‘‘Social and Psychological Factors Associated with High 
School ‘Marriages,’’ completed at the Ohio State University, 1960. The author wishes to 
express her gratitude to Dr. Esther McGinnis for her inspiration and guidance in this study. 

1Lee G. Burchinal, ‘‘Adolescent Role Deprivation and High School Marriage,’’ 
Marriage and Family Living, 21 (November, 1959), pp. 378-84; Lee G. Burchinal, 
““Does Early Dating Lead to School-Age Marriage?’’ lowa Farm Science, 13 (February, 
1959), pp. 11-12; Lee G. Burchinal, ‘‘Do Restrictive Policies Curb Teen Marriages?’’ 
Overview, 1 (March, 1960), pp. 72-73; Ruth S. Cavan and Grace Beling, ‘‘A Study 
of High School Marriages,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 20 (August, 1958), pp. 293- 
95; Wilson Ivins, ‘Student Marriages in New Mexico Secondary Schools: Practices and 
Policies,’ Marriage and Family Living, 22 (February, 1960), pp. 71-74; Judson T. 
Landis and Kenneth C. Kidd, ‘Attitudes and Policies Concerning Marriages among 
High School Students,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 18 (May, 1956), pp. 128-36; 
J. Joel Moss and Ruby Gingles, ‘‘The Relationship of Personality to the Incidence of 
Early Marriage,"’ Marriage and Family Living, 21 (November, 1959), pp. 373-77. 

3 Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Predicting Success or Failure in 
Marriage, New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939; Judson T. Landis and Mary G. Landis, 
Building a Successful Marriage (31rd ed.), New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, '1958; Lewis M. 
Terman, Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938. 

® Landis and Landis, op. cit. 

*Lee G. Burchinal, ‘‘How Successful are School-Age Marriages?’ lowa Farm Sci- 
ence, 13 (March, 1959), pp. 7-10. 
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But what, on the other hand, are the specific 
areas of marriage presenting difficulties in the 
adjustment of younger couples, during the early 
years of marriage when divorce is most likely to 
occur ? How do these younger couples feel about 
their marriages? Answers to these questions 
would enable a family life teacher to help stu- 
dents evaluate the advisability of early marriage 
and focus their attention on the realities of mar- 
ried life. 

The present study attempts (1) to further 
identify the problem areas in high school mar- 
riages, as viewed by both husband and wife, 
rather than by the wife alone, and (2) to deter- 
mine the degree of their marital satisfaction. 

Two randomly-selected groups of couples 
were (1) an experimental group con- 
sisting of couples among whom one of the 
spouses was under nineteen years of age and in 
high school attendance at the time of marriage 
and (2) a control group made up of husbands 
and wives who were married between 21 and 26 
years of age. A total of 40 couples plus 18 wives 
whose husbands could not participate formed 
the experimental group, while 40 couples plus 
11 wives made up the control group. 

All subjects were white, native-born Ameri- 
cans, residents of metropolitan Columbus, Ohio, 
who had been married between three months 


and three years. The husbands in both groups 


were mainly skilled craftsmen, semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers. The mean ages of wives and 
husbands in the experimental group were 16.4 
and 19.9 years, respectively, while in the con- 
_ trol group the mean age of wives was 22.1 and 
that of husbands, 23.3 years. 

Husbands and wives were interviewed sepa- 
rately except at the beginning of the interview 
when questions which could best be answered 
by both husband and wife were asked. The 
interview schedule consisted of questions per- 
taining to gyvee and marital characteristics, 
an incomplete sentence blank, and a marital 
satisfaction scale. The latter two were con- 
structed so as to provide independent measures 
of marital satisfaction. 

The incomplete sentence blank included 13 
sentence stems which the subjects were asked to 
make into complete sentences expressing their 
feelings. The marital satisfaction scale consisted 
of 21 questions pertaining to income, in-law rela- 
tionships, recreation, friends, living arrange- 
ments, sex relations, and training of children; 
from a list of responses corresponding to vari- 
ous levels of satisfaction, subjects were asked 
to select the answer most descriptive of their 
feelings toward each area.5 
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MARITAL PROBLEMS 


The most common marital problem reported 
by all groups of spouses was financial difh- 
culties, approximately half of the husbands and 
four-fifths of the wives in the experimental and 
control group listing such a problem. In spite 
of this similarity in the proportion of the ex- 
perimental and control groups experiencing fi- 
nancial difficulties, it was evident that the ex- 
perimental families had considerably less mon 
with which to conduct their married life, an 
in some cases there was no source of income at 
all. Whereas 10 per cent of the experimental 
husbands were unemployed at the time of the 
interview, such was the case with only 2 per 
cent of the control husbands. The mean annual | 
income, $3776, of the experimental families 
was only three-fifths the average income, $6298, 
of the control group. 

Several factors may account for the lower 
income level of the experimental group. Since 
the control husbands were, on the average, 
about 3 years older than those in the experi- 
mental group, it is reasonable to assume that 
they had greater mee in their jobs, were 
less likely to be laid off, and more likely to 
receive higher wages. Moreover, only 7 per 
cent of the younger wives, in contrast to 47 per 
cent of the older wives, held full-time jobs. The 
lower educational attainment of the experi- 
mental wives and possibly a more traditional 
definition of the wife-mother role on their part, 
could have contributed to the fact that fewer of 
them were employed.* 

Having meager financial resources, many ex- 
perimental couples sought parental assistance, 
the most common form being the provision of 
a place to live: Sixty-six per cent of them lived 
with one or both sets of parents and an addi- 
tional 10 per cent had lived with other rela- 
tives at one time or another during the period 
of married life covered by the study. Fifty-nine 
percent of the experimental group, did not set 
up an independent household following mar- 
riage. Apart from providing residence, the par- 


5 The procedure for computing an individual's marital 
satisfaction rating with both instruments is described in the 
dissertation on which the paper is based. Since the instru- 
ments were untested, scores from the two tests were cor- 
related to provide some indication of their validity. The 
cortelation coefficients for all groups of spouses ranged from 
0.47 to 0.73, all being highly significant. 

* Sixty-six and 53 per cent of the experimental and con- 
trol couples, respectively, had children, Two-thirds of the 
control wives not having children were employed full time 
as compared with two-fifths of the childless experimental 
wives who were either employed or attending school. Thirty 
per cent of the control wives with children worked full time. 
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ents gave monetary aid to one-fifth of the ex- 
perimental families; the corresponding propor- 
tion in the control group was 6 per cent. Only 
28 per cent of the control families had not lived 
consistently by themselves. 

Thus, it seems that the financial problems of 
the two groups of families take different forms. 
The experimental group has need for greater 
income to provide for necessities, with the con- 
trol group possibly wanting more in the way 
of “luxuries.” The seeming dissatisfaction of 
the control group is not surprising, as expecta- 
tions go up proportionately with income.’ 

Establishing a working relationship with in- 
laws was another area presenting difficulties for 
many experimental wives. Responses of 50 per 
cent of them to the sentence stem, ‘In-laws 
are,” revealed either hostility or ambivalence as 
compared with 16 per cent of the control wives. 
In listing marital problems, 38 per cent of the 
experimental wives, three times as many as con- 
trol ~wives, indicated that their in-laws were 
either interfering or rejecting them. Among the 
problems with in-laws disclosed by the experi- 


mental wives were— 


My mother-in-law influences my husband's feel- 
ings about his earnings and he thinks we should 
have more money. He talks about it day and night, 
and my mother-in-law wants me to get a job. It's 
very annoying! 

My mother-in-law keeps saying, “He's my only 
son.” She wanted a society girl for my husband 
and always runs me down. 

We lived with them for a while and if I didn’t 
cook the way she wanted me to, why it was hell! 
She even said once that our daughter is not my 
husband's child. 


To aggravate matters, 7 out of 10 of the 
rimental wives who reported conflicts with 
in-laws felt that they didn’t get emotional sup- 
port from their Sicende. The husbands sided 
with their parents, and the reaction when wives 
disapproved of their in-laws was to be hurt or 
angry. Among the control wives reporting fric- 
tion with in-laws only one out of 6 expressed 
dissatisfaction with her husband’s reaction to 
it. Thus, for many experimental couples, clashes 
with in-laws resulted in building up antagonism 
between the husband and wife. 

Although none of the experimental couples 
in which the wives were having difficulties with 
in-laws were living with the husband’s parents 
at the time of the interview, almost half of 


tT Joseph A. Kahl, The American Class Structure, New 
York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1957. 
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these couples had lived with the husband’s 

ts prior to the study. This living arrange- 
ment could easily have conflicts. 
Also, parental disapproval of the younger mar- 
riages may not have completely worn off and 
may be reflected in the strained relationships.® 
Among husbands, the Bea 9 of those hav- 
ing in-law trouble in the experimental and con- 
trol groups were similar, the proportions being 
15 and 10 per cent, respectively. 

In view of the high frequency of premarital 
pregnancy in the experimental group (43 per 
cent, in contrast to 10 per cent in the control 
group), it was thought that more experimental 
couples might have sexual difficulties as a result 
of guilt feelings, “blaming,” or regret, but ap- 
parently this was not the case. Problems in 
sexual adjustment did not seem to be concen- 
trated in either group of spouses nor as preva- 
lent as the other problems given above. Only 
about one-tenth of each group of husbands and 
wives disclosed having sexual difficulties. Out of 
25 premaritally pregnant experimental wives, 2 
indicated sexual problems. Again, in evaluating 
marital sexual relations on a 5-point scale, from 

satisfactory” to “‘very unsatisfactory,” 
similar proportions of the wives and of the 
husbands in both groups were found at the 
various levels of satisfaction, and responses for 
both groups were skewed at the _ end 
of the scale. Seventy-one per cent of the experi- 
mental wives and 80 per cent of the control 
wives rated their marital sex relations as ‘‘very 
satisfactory” or “satisfactory most of the time” ; 
whereas 80 per cent of the husbands in the 
experimental group and 88 per cent in the con- 
trol group gave like answers. Of course, caution 
must be exercised in interpreting these findings, 
as sex is an area where information may be 
falsified. 

Other problems which were found to be more 
characteristic of the experimental group were 
jealousy and outside activities of the husband. 
Fourteen per cent of the experimental wives, 
3 times as many as control wives, complained 
of their husbands’ “‘not having settled down 
and running around too much.”’ On the other 
hand, 10 per cent of the experimental husbands, 
but none of the control husbands, reported that 
their wives were unduly jealous. Becoming 
“domesticated” as a married man is a develop- 
mental task which may be more difficult for 
some experimental husbands to achieve on ac- 

® On a five-point scale, from “‘was all for it’’ to ‘‘took 
it very hard,’’ the experimental spouses indicated less par- 


ental approval of their marriage in comparison with control 
couples, 
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count of their younger age at marriage when 
“having fun has not been gotten out of their 
system.” 


MARITAL SATISFACTION 


On the average, the experimental wives and 
husbands received significantly lower ratings 
with both the incomplete sentence blank and 
marital satisfaction scale, indicating that they 
were less satisfied with married life. The mean 
scores on the incomplete sentence blank were 
59 and 68 for the experimental and control 
wives, 62 and 68 for the experimental and con- 
trol husbands, respectively. On the marital satis- 
faction scale, means were 66 for the experimental 
wives, 74 for the control wives, 69 for the experi- 
mental husbands, and 75 for the control hus- 
bands. 

Examples of responses by the younger grou 
to the incomplete sentence blank showing mari- 
tal dissatisfaction were— 


Wife—Getting married at the age I did was a mis- 
take. Getting tied down after marriage doesn’t have 


to happen but a lot of times I feel tied down be- 
cause of no money or time. The future is bound to 


get better. 


Husband—Getting married at the age I did was no 
good. The happiest time was before I was married. If 


only I could do it all over again. 


In fact, when respondents were asked if, 
given another chance, they would still marry 
at the same time that they did, 40 per cent of 
the younger wives in contrast to 6 per cent of 
the control wives would postpone marriage; 
among husbands the percentages were 38 for 
the experimental and 12 for the control group. 
Considering the extent to which people seem to 
be able to rationalize their decisions, it is sig- 
nificant that such a large proportion of the ex- 

rimental group were unable in retrospect to 
justify their decision to themselves. It seems 
reasonable to assume that individuals who are 
dissatisfied with married life would be more 
likely to regret having married when they did. 

Meeting the “problem” of school-age mar- 
riages so as to maximize individual satisfaction 
oat reduce a feeling of futility in marriage is a 
major task for the family life educator. Among 
the challenges confronting the teacher are 
(1) encouraging young | por to evaluate the 
possible consequences of early steady dating; 
(2) helping them gain insight, so that the de- 
sire for early marriage can be better assessed in 
the light of their motivations, needs, and de- 
gree of maturity; and (3) promoting an under- 
standing of what marriage entails and of the 
family developmental tasks that must be 
achieved in order to insure the survival of ¢ 
family. 


What Is a Strong Family? 


HERBERT A. OTTO 
University of Utah 


VERY often, teachers, social workers and 
members of other helping professions, as well as 
lay persons, describe a family as being a ‘‘good” 
family—or a “‘strong” family. Their comments 
might lead to the assumption that they had some 
specific “‘good”’ qualities or “strengths” in mind. 

closer examination, however, reveals consid- 
erable confusion and lack of clarity about the 
meaning of family strengths. Not only is there 
considerable confusion on this point on the part 
of those observing families, but it has been 
found that most families are not too clear about 
what may be their own strengths. 

Currently in a series of research projects at 
the Graduate School of Social Work, University 
of Utah, we have been exploring this area. 
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These projects are entitled, ‘The Family Re- 
source Development Project” and “The Personal 
Resource Development Project.” The purpose of 
this research is to seek some answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 


1. What are individual and family strengths? 

2. How do we help individuals and families recog- 
nize and utilize their strengths and resources 
more fully? 

3. How do we work with strengths? 


In this article we will confine our discussion 
to the first of these questions. 

As a part of these research projects, a pilot 
study was conducted to find what families con- 
sidered their strengths to be. A total of twenty- 
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seven families filled in the Family Strength 
Questionnaire which asked them to respond to 
this open-ended item, “The following are what 
we consider to be major strengths in our fam- 
ily; .” The blank lines were 
to be filled in. The questionnaire was filled in 
both husband and wife in consultation wi 
each other. 

The following list indicates what the fam- 
ilies considered to be their strengths and the 
tioned: 


a. Shared faith, religious and moral values .... 22 
b. Love, consideration and understanding .... 17 
c. Common interests, goals and purpose .... 15 
d. Love and happiness of children BE, 
e. Working and playing together re | 
f. Sharing specific recreational activities .... 10 
g. Being in accord on discipline 


h. Respect for individuality of family 
members 

i. Shared sense of humor 

j. Enjoying companionship 

k. Good health 

1. Desire for learning and education 

m. Miscellaneous 


~ 


TOTAL 


The twenty-seven families listed a total of 
only one hundred forty-seven strengths with an 
average of only five strengths for each family. 
The large number of families (twenty-two) list- 
ing “Shared faith, religious and moral values” 
as a strength is not surprising, as all families 
were church affiliated. The nine number of 
“Miscellaneous” strengths indicates that families 
vary considerably as to what they consider 
strengths. Such items as “home-making,” “intel- 
ligence,” “‘financial solvency,” “‘acceptance of 
each other's limitations,” and “trying new 
things” were some of the “Miscellaneous” 
strengths. Other “‘Miscellaneous” strengths were 
“agreement on expenditures,” “trusting each 
other,” “shared family traditions,” and “liking 
people.” 

An outgrowth of the pilot study was the de- 
velopment of a framework of family strengths. 
It is presented in the hope that it will contrib- 
ute toward a clarification of the concept of fam- 


ily 

The dictionary defines strength as the ‘quality 
or state of being strong; ability to do or bear; 
solidity or toughness; that quality which tends 
to secure results.” 

The assumption can be made that “the quality 
of strength” is the end result of certain interact- 
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. these abilities, ca 


ing co , or factors which produce this 
quality. Family strength is, therefore, seen as the 
end product of a series of ever-changing factors 
or components. These components must be seen 
as fluid, interacting and related. They are not 
independent but interrelated, and variations in 
ities, or strengths occur 
throughout the life cycle of the family. The 
components are defined as “‘strengths’”’ but with 
the recognition that as an aggregate, they result 
in “Family Strength.” 

What, then, were the components as indicated 
by these twenty-seven families? Eleven different 
ones were distinguished. Each will be noted and 
some brief comments made about it. Family 
strength may be composed of: 


1. The ability to provide for the physical, 
emotional, and spiritual needs of a family. 
Ability to provide for the family’s physical 
needs implies not merely provision of food and 
shelter. There is the matter of management as 
well. For example, from the humblest home to 
the mansion, the way the physical space is used 
may be constructive and creative, or restrictive. 
The living room parlor or the out-of-bounds 
dining room for children comes to mind imme- 
diately. 

Similarly, qualitative differences are distin- 
guished in a family’s preparation and use of 
food. Some families purchase, plan, and prepare 
meals together and make this ‘fun’ as well as 
educational. These seemingly mundane functions 
can represent both a strength and a strengthen- 
ing process. Finally, as a part of providing for 
the family’s physical needs health is included as 
a strength, and it is recognized that providing 
for family health is a strengthening process. 

Providing for the emotional needs of the fam- 
ily includes the giving of affection or love, un- 
derstanding, and trust. This is seen as a two-way 
ptocess, with parents providing for the emo- 
tional needs of the children and the children 
also giving to the parents. 

The ability to provide for the spiritual needs 
of the family includes the sharing of basic be- 
liefs, and spiritual or religious values, as well as 
sharing the doubts and concerns about religious 
beliefs. Providing an environment of honesty 
and integrity is a family strength. 


2. The ability to be sensitive to the needs of 
the family members. 


This includes sensitivity of the husband to the 
wife's needs, The children’s sensitivity to the 
needs of the parents is also seen as a strength. 

Wives often seem to be more sensitive to the 
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needs of husbands, than husbands are to the 
needs of their wives. Frequently we hear wives 
make remarks such as this—"‘Darling, you have 
worked too hard lately. What you need is some 
quiet time—why not go fishing ?” 

More rarely husbands will comment—"“I 
know this daily grind with children and house- 
work is getting you down. What you need is 
more adult company. Let’s do something about 
it.” 

3. The ability to communicate. 

The ability to communicate in depth with 
each other—express both a wide range of emo- 
tions and feelings, as well as to communicate 
ideas, concepts, beliefs, and values is a family 
strength. Communication is seen as including 
verbal expression as well as sensitive listening. 

For example, if a family can communicate 
and share the depth of feeling and thought occa- 
sioned by a beautiful sunrise or sunset, this is a 
strength as well as a strengthening process. Also, 
children try out their “intellectual muscles” by 
communicating newly acquired ideas and beliefs 
to the family. Some parents will respond nega- 
tively. “Where did you pick up these strange 
ideas? That’s a lot of nonsense!” Other parents 
will encourage their children to communicate 


and think independently by saying, “Isn't this an 
interesting idea! Now let’s follow through and 


see where it will lead us.” 


4. The ability to provide support, security 

and encouragement. 

Giving family members a feeling of security, 
the sense that the family is “behind them” with 
moral and other support, providing them with 
encouragement in their various endeavors is a 
source of family strength. Especially important 
is encouragement to seek new areas of growth, 
to develop creativity, imagination, and inde- 
pendent thinking. 

One family held periodic “creativity sessions” 
during which family members were urged to 
think up new and better ways to improve family 
living. New ideas on furniture arrangement, in- 
terior decorations and food preparation were en- 
couraged, and family problems were “brain- 
stormed.” 


5. The ability to establish and maintain 
growth-producing relationships within and 
without the family. 

The ability of family members to relate to 
each other ‘and other persons so as to produce 
maximum growth and maturation is considered 
a family strength. Implicit is the concept that 
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interpersonal relationships are the major media 
of personality growth, and that the apex of 
creativity in interpersonal relations is to stimu- 
late and encourage other persons to grow and 
to make fuller use of their potential. 

Examples of growth producing relationshi 
can be found at all age levels. One six-year-old, 
for instance, told her mother, ‘Mommie, I 
talked and talked to Ruthie and told her animals 
hurt like we do, and she said she would sto 
hitting and hurting animals. Then we went an 
gave her dollie a good spanking.” 


6. The capacity to maintain and create con- 
structive and responsible community rela- 
tionships in the neighborhood and in the 
school, town, local and state governments. 

It is a family strength to assume responsibili 

and leadership in relation to local, social, cul- 
tural, and political organizations and activities. 
This implies involvement, membership, or active 

icipation and interest, on a selective basis, 
in relation to these areas. ; 


7. The ability to grow with and through chil- 
dren. 

When parents can actively utilize their rela- 
tionships with their children as a means of 
growth and maturation, this can be called a 
strength. For example, one mother, member of a 
P.T.A. study group, said, “My child has taught 
me more about telling the truth and how we 
really feel, than anything ever has. She will 
come right out and tell you things that no adult 
—— tell you. This is the type of honesty we 
need.” 


8. An ability for self-help, and the ability to 

accept help when appropriate. 

Strength lies not only in the family’s ability 
to help itself, but also in the capacity to acce 
and seek help when needed. Such help might 
proffered or sought from agencies, organiza- 
tions, individuals, or professional sources. 

9. An ability to perform family roles flexibly. 

It is a strength when family members can 
“fill in” and assume each other's roles as 
needed. For oe a father can function as a 


“mother” and children can temporarily be “‘par- 
ents” to their father and 


10. Mutual respect for the individuality of 
family members. 
When family members are recognized, re- 
spected and treated as individuals, r\ther than 
as sterotypes or categories, this is a strength. 
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Parents are not only “daddies” and “mommies” 
or seen as providers and “doers for children,” 
but are recognized as individuals and persons in 
their own right who need to be treated as such. 
Similarly children are not only “the baby” or 
“the oldest.” They have their own distinct in- 
dividuality which, unfortunately, is often ob- 
scured by such categorization. One father illus- 
trated this by saying, “We kept calling our 
youngest ‘the crag when he wasn’t a baby any 
more. This ri i im back. When we stopped 
this he really bloomed.” 


11. A concern for family unity, loyalty, and 

interfamily cooperation. 

Although these qualities can be considered as 
outcomes of family strengths, the presence of 
these factors is also seen as a family strength. 

In understanding a family, more than the 
total range of family strengths should be taken 
into consideration. It should be recognized that 
strength factors can, in certain situations and cir- 
cumstances, become an impediment or detract 
from the effective functioning of the family. 
For example, a family which sees self-help as a 
major strength may, rather than call on outside 
help, wrestle with a problem for a long period 
of time with a consequent stultifying and dis- 
couraging effect on family members. This even 
though using such outside help would have led 
to a much more productive solution to the prob- 
lem both in terms of effort, time, and overall 
effect on the family. Lack of pre in the use 
of a strength has, therefore, resulted in an im- 

iment. 

Finally, family strengths are not isolated vari- 
ables, but form clusters or constellations which 
are dynamic, fluid, interrelated, and interacting. 
Current and past literature, with a few exce 
tions, reflects much emphasis and study of the 
pathology of the family and pathological proc- 
esses within the family. However, by extending 
our understanding and knowledge of what we 
mean by family strengths and resources, we are 
in a better position to help families in the de- 
velopment of their strengths, resources, and po- 
tentialities. 

Specifically, family life teachers may find clar- 
ification of the concept of family strength help- 
ful in a number of ways which will be briefly 
discussed : 


1. As a criterion in the assessment and better 
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understanding of family interaction and family 
living. 
2. As a frame of reference useful in helping fam- 
ilies to develop their strengths and resources. 
3. As a challenging area for research and further 
study. 


Family life teachers may wish to use the 
framework of family strengths to help students 
acquire a better ev ar of family livin 
and interaction. Class discussion could be 
to clarify and expand the eleven components. © 
Students could be asked to draw on their own 
family experience or their experience with other 
families to contribute examples of family 
strengths in relation to each of the components. 
The teacher and class may also wish to explore 
how family strengths are related to the func- 
tions of the family. 

The framework developed in this article may 
also be useful in helping families to develop 
strengths. Students could be asked to use the 
components to take a look at their own families 
and to assess the strengths which are present 
and operative. A special class project would be 
to encourage the searching out of hidden or po- 
tential strengths present in the family. Students 
could also be encouraged to think of ways in 
which strengths could be developed. Finally, 
“action programs” could be undertaken, with 
each student thinking through ways and means 
by which he could contribute concretely to a 
strengthening of his family. Exploration of the 
topic, ‘How do I want to develop strengths in 
the family I will have someday in the future?” 
also suggests itself. 

In conclusion, the area of family strengths 
offers an interesting challenge for research and 
study. The fainily life teacher may wish to ex- 
pand and revise the framework presented here. 
Students may be interested in studying what 
their families consider to be their strengths. A 
class may wish to develop its own family 
strength test (such an instrument is presently in 
preparation) as a class project. 

ne of the greatest challenges facing us today 
is to learn more about family strengths and how 
they can be fostered and developed. We need to 
learn more about how this tremendous potential 
and resource can be brought to bear to insure 
responsible family participation and leadership 
in relation to the crises and problems of our 
time. 
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HOME AND FAMILY LIVING THROUGH “TEAM TEACHING” 


DONALD S. BRUMBAUGH 
Superintendent of Schools, DeTour, Michigan 


DeTour is a small on the south- 
eastern tip of the northern Michigan peninsula 
not far from the Straits of Mackinac. The oo 
school has a small enrollment and all the pro 
lems which go with providing an adequate edu- 
cational program with limited staff and funds. 
We have been convinced of the value of family 
life education, but the many pressures and de- 
mands on the curriculum have made a separate 
course impractical. 

Recently a partial solution, which has proved 
reasonably satisfactory, was arrived at quite by 
accident. It was the outgrowth of an effort to 
conserve faculty time and make better use of 
faculty talent through “team-teaching.” Some 
members of the English department adopted an 
approach to their work which involved writing 
a theme based upon extensive research upon 
some particular topic selected by the pupil and 
sere by the teacher. Once this had been 

lone the pupil outlined his theme and started 
his search for material to aid him in developing 
his topic. All types of information were accepta- 
ble and might include books, periodicals, verti- 
cal file material, clippings, filmstrips, films, re- 
cordings; in fact, sNiaost any available type of 
material. 

When the preliminary outlines were pre- 
sented for approval it was noted that a great 
many of the topics called for specialized guid- 
ance in locating sources of information and in 
formulating attitudes. 

The theme topics ¥ so gee by the pupils, as 
is natural, reflected those problems facing teen- 
agers every day. Some of the more interesting 
topics included, ‘“Teen-Age Marriages,”’ ““Smok- 
ing,” “Dating,” and “Getting Enough to Live 
On.” It was interesting to note that about three- 
fourths of the classes selected topics that could, 
without any stretching of the imagination, 
be included in a class in home and family 
living. 


At this point the homemaking teacher, who 
had a field of specialization in marriage and 
family living, was called in for conference and 
consultation. This teacher then became a re- 
source person for those pupils writing themes 
in her area of specialization. Since the home- 
making department has built up a good refer- 
ence section in the library, there was a great 
deal of material available. 

Teachers in other areas also served in what 
might be called a ‘“‘team-teaching” situation. 


‘. One physics student developed an extensive 


unit in jet propulsion and received credit in 
both classes for his work. Due to the excellent 
cooperation of teachers outside the English de- 
partment every student was able to write on 
the topic of his choice. If such an agpeech is 
ade ae it proved to be in DeTour— 
should schools not make an effort to extend op- 
portunities for education in areas in which stu- 
dents are interested ? 

High school pupils are writing a great deal 
more than they formerly did. Writing samples 
are now often a part of college entrance re- 
quirements. The education of the student would 
be furthered if he were allowed to complete 
topics that were of interest to him, as well as 
meeting class assignments. There are very few 
English teachers who would not be glad to read 
something new for a change. Teachers usually 
assign ““What I Did Last Summer’’ because stu- 
dents have little practice in selecting topics and 
finding information. Teachers could join to- 
gether and assign topics, or encourage students 
to carry through the ideas they have developed. 
Students might even learn that good English 
can be used in other classes. 

Call it “‘team-teaching” or whatever you will, 
but pupils might work more purposefully if we 
as teachers broke down traditional departmental 
be and worked together for the good of the 
student. 
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Barkley, Margaret V. and Hartnell, Agnes A., “High 
School Marriages: What They Mean for Home 
Economists,” Journal of Home Economics, 6 (June 
1961), pp. 431-34. 

Various data from available studies of high-school 
aged marriages are reviewed in this article and im- 
plications for home economics teachers are pointed 
out. For instance, rates and frequencies of young 
marriages in various parts of the country are pre- 
sented; various correlates such as sex ratios or dat- 
ing patterns are given; legal rulings or discriminatory 
practices regarding school attendance policies are 
described; and some causes and consequences of these 
marriages are discussed. The authors point out that 
the rate of high school marriages has not increased and 
may have decreased slightly since the Korean War. 
What makes the problem seem more evident to the 
public is that the number of married students is larger, 
but so is the total number of students attending high 
school. 

When home economists review the facts, including 
the failures, of teenage marriages, they cannot help 
realizing that the home economics profession must as- 
sume an even more active and vital role in family 
life education. Institutions of higher education in 
home economics must evaluate their programs in family 
life education to assure that their graduates are fully 
qualified to assume leadership in this area—teaching, 
research, working with families, or whatever their role 
might be. Individual counseling techniques need dem- 
onstrating so that teachers can effectively help stu- 
dents who come to them for help either before or 
after a high school marriage. 


Hill, Jean L. M., “Marriage and the Affluent So- 
ciety: The Teenager,” Marriage Guidance, 6 (Sep- 
tember, 1961), pp. 133-35. 

This article discusses the sexual problems confront- 
ing the teenager and his need for guidance in dealing 
with these problems. Several trends seem to be ap- 
parent: (1) the average age of puberty is lower than 


before, (2) relatively more people are marrying at a 
younger age than in recent decades, (3) the number 


of illegitimate births involving teenage mothers is 
rising, (4) venereal disease is increasing among young 
people. 
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In the affluent society, teenagers have a new degree 
of financial independence and social freedom. They 
are confronted with a constant emphasis on sex in 
advertising and the mass media. Faced with this con- 
fusing panorama of pressure and ideas, the teenager 
finds it difficult to choose a pattern of behavior to 
follow. We have failed to present our adolescents with 
adequate machinery for emergence into adult life. 
The author concludes that young people should be 
provided with sensible and adequate information both 
about sexual matters and wider aspects of marriage. 
We should be prepared to give young people guid- 
ance, both as to the dangers of promiscuous behavior 
and for the long-term sexual partnership of marriage. 


Cooper, Shirley (Mount Zion Hespital, San Fran- 
cisco), “New Trends in Work with Parents: Prog- 
ress or Change?” Social Casework, 42 (July, 1961), 
pp. 342-47. 

This paper is a consideration of the misapplication 
of social science findings to the treatment of children. 
The author points to a recent tendency to view the 
child as a clean slate and to treat the parents together 
with the child in modifying the child’s personality. 
This is not always the best course. Others treat the 
mother only in their efforts to change the child. The 
danger here lies in the fact that the mother may have 
a distorted picture of the child’s problem. Thus, it is 
important that new insights be integrated with those 
of the past. For example, family therapy should not 
replace concepts of individual dynamics, but rather 
should be used in conjunction with them. 


Korner, Anneliese F. (Mount Zion Hospital, San 
Francisco), “The Parent Takes the Blame,” Social 
Casework, 42 (July, 1961), pp. 339-42. 

Current literature on parental influence on the 
child has made parents self-conscious. The author feels 
that the tendency to self blame thereby created gen- 
eralizes to other areas. By taking all the blame one 
can delude himself into thinking he is in complete 
control of the situation. 

Professionals often oversimplify cause and effect 
relations and imply greater understanding of a phe- : 
nomenon than we actually have. In view of this, the 
therapist should stress the two-way nature of parent- 
child relations, awareness of the individuality of both 
child and parent, and should provide knowledge of 
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the requirements for optimal growth asscciated with 
a stage of development. 


Pollak, Otto (University of Pennsylvania), and Don- 
ald Brieland (State of Illinois Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare), “The Midwest Seminar on Family 
Diagnosis and Treatment,” Social Casework, 42 
(July, 1961), pp. 319-24. 

This article discusses the results of the Midwest 
Seminar on Family Diagnosis and Treatment, which 
held three annual meetings designed to develop a 
method of study and theoretical framework to be ap- 
plied and tested by the seminar members. 

The goal of the seminar was to increase the case- 
worker's understanding of family dynamics. The semi- 
nar focused on data that will help identify the family’s 
most burdensome problem constellation and the way it 
interferes with the family’s functioning. After the most 
burdensome problem has been identified, the way it is 
expressed in breakdown in interpersonal relationships 
must be considered. The next step is to secure a his- 
tory of the most burdensome problem in order to un- 
derstand its causation. Strengths and weaknesses of 
the famliy setting must be assessed. Family sub-sys- 
tems and the sub-cultural setting should be taken into 
account. Family interviews, home visits, and eating or 
accepting other hospitality in the home are ways of 
achieving a better understanding of families. 


Slater, Philip E. (Brandeis University), “Parental Role 
Differentiation,” American Journal of Sociology, 
67 (November, 1961), pp. 296-311. 

The author challenges Parsons’ theory of differentia- 
tion in the nuclear family with regard to the univer- 
sality of parental role differentiation along an “in- 
strumental-expressive axis,” and the effect of such 
differentiation on the child’s identification with the 
same-sex parent and on his personality development. 
Slater takes the position that parental differentiation 
along the “instrumental-expressive axis” is an op- 
tional feature of nuclear family structure and that un- 
der some conditions, notably those obtaining in large 
segments of our own society, it may actually impede 
identification with the same-sex parent and adversely 
affect the personality development of the child. 


Wilensky, Harold L. (University of Michigan), “The 
Uneven Distribution of Leisure: The Impact of Eco- 
nomic Growth on ‘Free, Time’,” Social Problems, 
9 (Summer, 1961), pp. 56-68. 

This author argues that while the affluent society 
may foster an underlying preference for leisure, the 
emerging structure of opportunity means that a grow- 
ing minority works very long hours while increasing 
millions are reluctant victims of too much leisure. In 
support of this argument he examines the relative 
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amounts of leisure time available to various occupa- 
tional, income, age and sex groups. Of particular 
interest to those interested in the family is his discus- 
sion of the effects on the amount of leisure time avail- 
able to women in the mechanized American home, 
the employment of women, the recent increase in the 
number of children, and the role of women as con- 
sumers. He concludes that the “female ‘workweek’ 
is surely as long as it was a century ago.” 


Stephens, William N. (University of Kansas), “Judg- 
ments By Social Workers On Boys and Mothers 
in Fatherless Families,” Journal of Genetic Psychol- 
ogy, 99 (September, 1961), pp. 59-64. 

Some correlates of the absence of one parent dur- 
ing the child’s early years on development character- 
istics of the child are tested in this study. A mother- 
child family was defined as one in which the father 
was absent most of the time during the first six years 
of the son’s life. A father-mother family was one in 
which the father was present during the first six 
years. 

The mother-child family was found to be sig- 
nificantly related to femininity of the son. Maternal 
seductiveness toward the son in the absence of the 
father was indicated by the mother’s jealousy of the 
son's girl friends and by the son’s anxiety about sex. 
Both of these findings were significant at the .01 level. 
The mother-child family, however, was not signifi- 
cantly related to delinquent behavior on the part of 
the son. Finally, it was found that the mother-child 
family tends to perpetuate itself. In over 50 per cent 
of the cases included in the sample the mother her- 
self came from such a family. 


Miller, S. M. (Brooklyn College and Syracuse Univer- 
sity) and Frank Riessman (Bard College and 
Columbia University), “The Working Class Sub- 
culture: A New View,” Social Problems, 9 (Sum- 
mer, 1961), pp. 86-97. 

The authors criticize several of the prevailing in- 
terpretations of workers—the middle-class image, the 
non-deferred gratification pattern, and the authoritar- 
ian view. They present what they believe to be a more 
realistic picture of workers, stressing cognitive and 
structural factors more than the commonly cited affec- 
tual and motivational ones. They claim that the na- 
ture of the conditions of working-class lives and 
modes of understanding affect behavior more than has 
been frequently realized. 

The definition of the working class used is: regu- 
lar members of the non-agricultural labor force in 
manual occupations. A major difficulty in explaining 
working-class life is seen in the preoccupation of 
some sociologists with comparing it with the middle 
class. Six basic themes for describing the working 
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class are discussed: striving for stability and security, 
traditionalism, intensity in areas of belief and emo- 
tional involvement, person-centeredness, pragmatism 
and anti-intellectualism, and the desire for excitement. 
They grant that these are only a few of the themes 
which could be discussed, and that a number of these 
themes may, in part, be in opposition to each other. 
The authors point out two possible uses of the 
orientation which they have sketched: (1) It may be 
possible to understand other working-class and lower- 
class styles by looking for sources of variation from 
the stable working-class pattern. (2) The develop- 
ment of the stable working-class style among lower- 
class and working-class youth might be the goal of 
educational and other socializing and remedial forces 
rather than instilling the middle-class value structure. 


Olmstead, Agnes Reasoner (Colonial Stores, Inc.), 
“The Home Economists’ Responsibility to the 
Family in the Consumer Age,” Journal of Home 
Economics, 53 (September, 1961), pp. 537-42. 
This article discusses the responsibilities of home 

economists to the family as a consuming unit. The 
home economist's basic responsibility is to teach fami- 
lies how to live a happier, richer life. In relation to 
consumption, this means understanding the needs of 
families in the present-day era and attempting to meet 
them with education in the management of money, 
food, and time. Mrs. Olmstead also feels it to be the 
responsibility of home economists to become the or- 
ganized voice of the consumer, representing his in- 
terests to government, industry, and educators. The 
profession should also seek to make home economics- 
family living education a part of the curriculum at all 
levels of education. 


Greenfield, Sidney M. (Purdue University), “Indus- 
trialization and the Family in Sociological Theory,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 67 (November, 
1961), pp. 312-22. 

This paper questions the general view in sociologi- 
cal theory that the small nuclear family found in 
western Europe and the United States is a conse- 
quence of the urban-industrial revolution. Greenfield 
points out examples from the ethnographic record in 
which urbanization and industrialization are present 
without the small nuclear family, and the nuclear 
family is found in the same form and with the same 
functions as in Western society, but without indus- 
trialization and urbanization. He concludes that there 
is no necessary and sufficient causal relationship be- 
tween the small nuclear family and urbanization and 
industrialization. Any relationship that exists prob- 
ably results from the presence of the small nuclear 
family in North Europe prior to the industrial revolu- 
tion. 
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RESEARCH 


Burchinal, Lee G. (Iowa State University), ‘Differ- 
ences in Educational and Occupational Aspirations 
of Farm, Small-Town, and City Boys,” Rural So- 
ciology, 26 (June, 1961), pp. 107-21. 

Two lines of research, educational and occupational 
aspiration differences among farm and nonfarm boys 
and similar differences between farm-reared boys who 
plan to farm and farm-reared boys who do not plan 
to farm, are combined in this study. The sample in- 
cluded both tenth and twelfth grade boys; 103 farm 
boys from Greene County, Iowa, 117 rural nonfarm 
and small-town boys in the same county, and 92 boys 
from Des Moines. In general, lowest levels of edu- 
cational and occupational aspirations were observed 
for farm boys and highest levels were found for the 
metropolitan boys at both grade levels. Planning to 
farm had a depressing effect on aspirational levels. — 
Aspirational levels of the nonfarm oriented farm- 
reared boys approximated those of the rural nonfarm 
and small-town boys. 

Two sets of data, parental expectations regarding 
the boys’ educational plans and those regarding their 
occupational plans, were used to illustrate the im- 
portance of family influences and socialization experi- 
ences on the boys’ aspirational levels. The farm boys 
reported that their parents were least frequently in- 
volved in the boys’ occupational plans and least fre- 
quently encouraged them to continue with their edu- 
cation beyond high school; the rural nonfarm and 
small-town boys were intermediate; and the urban 
boys most frequently reported that their parents were 
involved with the boys’ occupational plans and most 
frequently encouraged them to continue with their 
education. One unexpected result was that mothers, 
not fathers, were more frequently involved in the 
boys’ occupational plans and had encouraged them to 
continue with their education. 


Hoffman, L. W. (University of Michigan), “The 
Father's Role in the Family and the Child’s Peer- 
Group Adjustment,” Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 7 
(April, 1961), pp. 97-105. 

Two aspects of the father’s role, his relationship 
with his wife and his relationship with his child, are 
investigated in this study. Data were obtained from a 
study of 445 boys and girls in the third through sixth 
grades of Detroit elementary schools. All were from 
white, nonimmigrant, intact families and represent a 
socio-economic cross section of this population. 

Husband-wife power relationships were measured 
several ways. One measure was based on the children’s 
reports of who decided about the number of house- 
hold activities and who carried them out. The more 
powerful parent was the one who more often made 
decisions about the other parent's activities. The other 
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measure of power was based upon the mother’s inter- 
view report of which parent dominated several major 
family decisions. 

Boys from mother-dominated families were aggres- 
sive, impulsive, unfriendly, and unsuccessful in their 
influence attempts. Their aggressiveness was more 
often expressed toward peers than toward teachers and 
toward girls than boys. They disliked girls and showed 
a slight tendency to rate them as more powerful. How- 
ever if the boys’ fathers indicated an attitude favoring 
male dominance, the boys tended to rate other boys 
much higher on power than they rated girls. 

Girls from mether-dominated homes also had diffi- 
cult relations with the opposite sex and were dis- 
liked by boys. They showed a pattern of overcontrol 
of impulses, however, instead of the undercontrol pat- 
tern evidenced by boys from mother-dominated homes. 

In considering the effects of the father-child rela- 
tionship, three units of analysis are discussed: (1) 
the father as a discipiinarian; (2) the father as a 
source of affection; and (3) the father-child relation- 
ship as it affects the child’s perception of others. For 
boys, the authors found that a warm companionship 
with the father is clearly related to peer-group adjust- 
ment. Positive affect and interaction with the mother 
does not show this same linear and unambiguous re- 
lationship although it does relate to the boys’ liking 
of other children and his being linked by them in 
return. A positive relationship with the father, how- 
ever, relates not only to these variables but also to self- 
confidence, assertiveness, and skills in the peer group. 

The relationship with the father is less important 
in predicting the peer-group adjustment of girls al- 
though positive affect from the father does relate to 
feeling loved and accepted, and slightly to impulsivity 
and self-centeredness. With the girls, what mainly 
counts is affection from the mother, particularly when 
the girls themselves can initiate interaction with their 
mothers. 


Orenstein, Henry (Tulane University), “The Recent 
History of the Extended Family in India,” Social 
Problems, 8 (Spring, 1961), pp. 341-50. 

The generally assumed relationship between famil- 
ism and industrial civilization is used as the basis for 
discussing the evidence of a western impact on the 
extended family in India. Data included indices of 
growth in various industries in India in the 19th cen- 
tury through recent years and in the sizes of India 
households. The latter is assumed to reflect, in a gen- 
eral way, changes in the incidence and/or size of joint 
family. 

For the period for which the most accurate data 
were available, 1911 to 1951, there was no decrease 
in household size. Data for earlier periods, while too 
sporadic to provide detailed analyses, did not contra- 
dict the implication of the 1911 to 1951 results. 
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Since household size tells nothing about household 
composition, household size has severe limitations for 
considering changes in the joint family system. Other 
data, infant mortality rates and married and widowed 
males per household, suggest that there might have 
been an increase, not a decrease, in the joint family 
in the present century. These data support the con- 
clusion that the joint family has not decreased in sig- 
nificance. 

Conditions which limit the interpretations and gen- 
eralization of the data are described. These include 
the inability to analyze data separately for urban and 
rural families and the difficulties of estimating how 
much industrialization is necessary and for how long 
a period before its alleged consequences can be ob- 
served. Suggestions for further research are presented. 


Dentler, Robert A. (Dartmouth College), and Law- 
rence J. Monroe (University of Chicago), “Social 
Correlates of Early Adolescent Theft,” American So- 
ciological Review, 26 (October, 1961), pp. 733-43. 


A sample of 644 suburbanite, 111 rural-farm town, 
and 157 rural non-farm seventh and eighth grade chil- 
dren was used in this study. A five-item self report 
theft scale of the Guttman type with a coefficient of 
reproducibility of .97 was derived from Nye’s more 
inclusive scale of deviant behavior. A retest of the 
scale yielded a coefficient of reproducibility of .96. | 

Three of 11 demographic factors were significantly 
associated with the theft scale for the entire sample. 
Boys were more likely to reyort stealing than girls. 
Those 14 and over were more likely to have stolen 
than younger students. Youngest siblings were most 
likely to steal. Other findings did not support Nye’s 
on the relationship between deviant acts and broken 
homes, family size, and residential mobility. No rela- 
tionship was found between deviance and occupational 
level of the father, nor was deviance related to ma- 
ternal employment or to place of residence. High 
scorers on the theft scale reported less satisfactory 
family relations and more leisure time spent in hang- 
outs. There were no differences found in a sociometric 
analysis of peer group status. 

The discriminative power of the theft scale was 
upheld in an analysis of precisiori-matched samples 
of 50 deviants and 50 non-deviants. 

The authors concluded that the theft scale is asso- 
ciated with, but not predictive of truancy, vandalism 
and anti-social acts. 


Putney, Snell (San Jose State College) and Middleton, 
Russell (Florida State University), “Rebellion, Con- 
formity, and Parental Religious Ideologies,” So- 
ciometry, 24 (June, 1961), pp. 125-35. 

This study was undertaken to investigate the extent 
of rebellion from and conformity to parental reli- 
gious beliefs, to consider some of the sources of in- 
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fluence of parental religious beliefs, and to explore so- 
cial and personality differences between those who 
rebel and those who conform to their parents reli- 
gous beliefs. Data were obtained, by means of anony- 
mous questionnaires, from 1,088 students enrolled in 
science courses at 13 colleges and universities. In or- 
der to simplify the analysis and eliminate other dimen- 
sions of variation, non-Christians, primarily Jews, were 
eliminated from the sample. The sample included 
mainly middle-class students: three-fourths of their 
parents were employed in white-collar occupations. 

In the examination of correlates, rebellion from and 
conformity to parental religious beliefs, various scales 
were utilized for measuring authoritarianism, anomia, 
conservatism, and socio-economic status. Chi-square 
was used as the significance test. 

The religious ideologies with which the students 
identified themselves and those which they believed 
were their parents’ did not vary greatly. Most stu- 
dents, and especially the female students, conform to 
the religious ideologies of their parents when their 
parents agree with each other. When both parents 
are skeptic, a majority of the students are skeptic; 
when both parents are modernists, a majority of the 
students are modernists; and when both parents are 
.. conservative, a majority of the students are conserva- 
tive. The students are more likely to conform to the 
views of their parents when such views conform to 
what appears to be a modal religious ideology of mid- 
dle-class American society—the modern Christian posi- 
tion. They are least likely to conform to the views of 
their perents when those views deviate most from this 
modal position. Students tend to conform first of all 
to the ideology of their parents and secondarily to 
the dominant ideology of the society around them. 
When the parents disagree with each other, the stu- 
dents incline toward the parent closest to the modal 
position. Generally, when the parents disagree the stu- 
dents are inclined toward the position of the mother. 


Grunebaum, Margaret G. (Judge Baker Guidance 
Center, Boston), “A Study of Learning Problems 
of Children: Casework Implications,” Social Case- 
work, 42 (November, 1961), pp. 461-68. 

The sample in this study consisted of latency-aged 
boys of normal intelligence who were retarded at 
least two years in one subject at school. The boys were 
from intact families with parents who were free of 
the pathology seen in cases of juvenile delinquency. 
Families having dire economic deprivation and physi- 
cal or neurotic impairment were deleted from the 
study. The families were from the lower-middle and 
middle-middle class. 

Despite the controls used in the sample selection, 
the children revealed extreme anxiety in relation to 
deprivation. They viewed their impulses as destructive. 
Yet, there were no findings in the personal histories 
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of the children which would justify such anxiety. 
The parents, not the children, had suffered basic dep- 
rivation early in life. Many had lost their own par- 
ents. Others were forced to abandon cateer plans in 
favor of young siblings and as a result felt hostile 
toward them. In addition, most were reared during the 
depression. 

Two patterns were discovered that typified the mar- 
riages of the parents involved. In the first pattern, the 
wife was dominant while the husband was submissive. 
In the second pattern, the husband was dominant and 
the wife assumed a submissive, helpless role. In both 
types of marriage interaction, the partners confused 
hostile aggression and the aggression necessary for 
achievement. In both types, authority was assumed 
more or less completely by one spouse. In the first 
type of marriage there was a joint denial of the usual 
sex roles, while in the second type the wife felt justi- 
fied, by her husband’s actions, in her hostile attitudes 
toward men. 

The children of such marriages became an extension 
of a neurotic balance in the marriage. Thus, the child, 
in assuring continued love and approval, must as- 
sume a passive, non-threatening, underachieving role 
so as not to upset the brittle equilibrium of his par- 
ents’ marriage. The parents had assigned to the child 
the role of their own siblings. Family communication 
was restricted by the parents’ views that knowledge 
of certain secrets was dangerous. Avoidance of this 
type of knowledge generalized to avoidance of other 
knowledge in the children. 

In treatment the parents were made aware of the 
influence of their own defenses on the child, that they 
treated the child as their disliked sibling, and that 
their past feelings toward their siblings were a nat- 
ural reaction. They were informed of the distinction 
between attitudes, thoughts, and actions. These efforts 
at intellectualization were a step forward from denial 
and provided a safe atmosphere for emotional expres- 
sion by the parents. Apparently denial was not only 
a defense used by the parents but served also as an 
ideal for behavior which the parent often felt it would 
be impossible to realize. 


Rosen, Bernard C. (University of Nebraska), “Family 
Structure and Achievement Motivation,” American 
Sociological Review, 26 (August, 1961), pp. 574-85. 
The purpose of this study was to determine the 

ways in which family size, ordinal position, mother’s 

age, and social class influence the quality and quan- 

tity of patterned parent-child interaction and the im- 

pact of this interaction upon the development of 

achievement motivation in children. Achievement mo- 
tivation was defined as the re-integration of effect 
aroused by cues in situations involving standards of 
excellence. 

Three hypotheses were: (1) children from smaller 
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familiec have stronger achievement motivation than the 
children from larger families; (2) early-born children 
have higher achievement motivation than the later- 
born; and (3) children of younger mothers have 
higher motivation than the children of older mothers. 

The first of two samples consisted of 427 mother- 
son pairs drawn from a heterogeneous population. The 
sons were 8-14 years of age with an average age of 
11. The second group contained 367 pairs from a 
homogeneous population which comprised the uni- 
verse of such pairs in several small northeastern Con- 
necticut towns. Junior and senior college students in- 
terviewed the first group while graduate students inter- 
.viewed the second group. A modified form of Hol- 
lingshead’s Index of Social Position was used as a 
control variable. Achievement motivation was assessed 
by the Thematic Apperception Test. The stories for 
the latter were rated by two judges with a correla- 


tion of agreement of .86 for the first sample and one » 


of .92 for the second sample. 

An inverse relationship between family size and 
achievement motivation was observed in-both samples, 
after controls for social class were applied. Family 
size increase was associated with a significant de- 
crease in achievement motivation of the oldest son in 
lower class families, but not in the middle class fam- 
ilies. As family size increased in the middle class the 
oldest sons obtained higher achievement scores than 
the youngest sons. This finding is reversed in the 
lower class. Achievement motivation of the youngest 
child decreased as family size increased, regardless of 
status. Young mothers’ sons had higher achievement 
motivation when the family was small and in the 
middle class. However, as family size increased, the 
achievement scores of children of older mothers were 
higher than scores of children of young mothers, 
especially in the lower class. 

A summary of research concerning each hypothesis 
is presented. Rosen concludes that the demographic 
factors used in this study must be considered as com- 
plexly related in such a way that knowledge of one 
factor allows prediction only within the context of the 
other factors affecting achievement motivation. 


Luckey, Eleanore Braun (University of Connecticut), 
“Perceptional Congruence of Self and Family Con- 
cepts as Related to Marital Interaction,” Sociometry, 
3 (September, 1961), pp. 234-50. 

This study is focused on the degree and arrange- 
ment of certain perceived personality concepts held by 
two groups of married subjects who differ reliably in 
their degree of marital satisfaction. 

The two samples investigated were designated as 
“satisfactorily” and “less satisfactorily” married on 
the basis of the highest and lowest couple scores on 
23 items of the Locke and Terman marital scales. 
Forty-one ‘“‘satisfactorily” married and 40 “‘less sat- 
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isfactorily” married couples were chosen from an orig- 
inal group of 594 former students of the University 
of Minnesota, 454 of whom responded in the initial 
follow-up of marital satisfaction. The two samples 
were found to be homogeneous in regard to 26 items 
of descriptive information such as age, number of 
children, number of years married, social class, edu- 
cation, and a variety of parental background factors. 

The Interpersonal Check List was used to obtain 
perceptions related to self, spouse, mother, father, and 
ideal self. Results were scored to yield four scale 
scores, each of which described a personality variable. 

When the subject's self-concept was compared with 
that the spouse held of him, there were significant dif- 
ferences found between the satisfactorily and the less 
satisfactorily married. 

Findings suggest that certain congruencies and di- 
mensions in which the perceptions are congruent are 
related to marital satisfaction. Perceptual congruency 
and marital satisfaction are related, in some cases, to 
the sex of the subjects. 


Rosengren, William R. (Brown University), “Social 
Sources of Pregnancy as Illness or Normality,” 
Social Forces, 39 (March, 1961), pp. 260-67. 
The author proposes that personal and social dis- 

turbance are major sources of motivations to enact a 

sick role in connection with a relatively normal or- 

ganic condition, more specifically, pregnancy. 
Objective social status, kinds and exient of social 
aspirations, and kinds and direction of social mobility 

are used as indices of personal-social adjustment. A 

questionnaire measuring sick role expectations, social 

aspirations, social status and social mobility was ad- 
ministered to 76 pregnant women. The following hy- 
potheses were tested. High sick role expectations 
would be associated with low social status. High sick 
role expectations would be associated with high nega- 
tive social aspirations and with high material aspira- 
tions. High sick role expectations would be found 
among the downwardly mobile, while correspondingly 
lower sick role expectations would be found among 
the upwardly mobile. High negative and material 
aspirations would be found more among low status 
women than among high status women; more instances 
of downward mobility would be found among low 
status women than among high status women. 
Correlation and t test analysis of the data support 
the first two hypotheses. Upwardly mobile women did 
not prove to have greater sick role expectations than 
the downwardly mobile. However, as a group, the 
mobile women had significantly higher sick role ex- 
pectations than the nonmobile. The last hypothesis 
was supported with somewhat less definitive findings. 


Lansky, Leonard M. (Harvard), Crandall, Vaughn J. 
(Fels Research Institute for the Study of Human 
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. Behavior), Kagan, Jerome, and Baker, Charles T. 
(University of Rochester), “Sex Differences in 
Aggression and its Correlates in Middle Class 
Adolescents,” Child Development, 32 (March, 
1961), pp. 45-58. 

The subjects were 32 boys and 22 girls between the 
ages of 13 and 18 in the Fels Research Longitudinal 
Study. Their average Stanford-Binet intelligence was 
113. 

The first contact consisted of a two hour interview 
which was followed by a modified form of the 
Rorschach. The interview was designed to assess such 
things as needs for achievement, dependence, affilia- 
tion, self-esteem, and aggression against parents and 
other authorities. It also dealt with attitudinal differ- 
ences with parents, anxiety over heterosexual rela- 
tionships and identification with parents and parent 
models. The interviews were electrically recorded. The 
Gough Brief Femininity Scale, the Franck Drawing 
Completion Test, the French Insight Test, the Story 
Completion Test and a Self-Rating Inventory were 
also given to the subjects. 

Variables with an adequate range of response and 
80 per cent agreement between ratings of interviewers 
and independent raters were as follows: Expressed 
criticism of parents, reported aggression toward par- 
ents, anxiety associated with lack of achievement, 
and conformity with authority all met the above 
criteria. Other aggression variables were drawn from 
responses to the Rorschach and the Self-Rating Inven- 
tory. 

Chi Square analysis indicated that boys reported 
significantly greater aggression against their fathers, 
gave more aggressive responses to the Self-Rating In- 
ventory, rated autonomy higher on the French Test and 
scored higher on severity of moral standards on the 
Story Completion Test. Girls scored higher on pre- 
occupation with affiliation on the French Test, on 
anxiety about sexual activities on the Self-Rating In- 
ventory, on feminity on the Gough Test and on taking 
responsibility for aggression against authority on the 
Story Completion Test. 

Nine of 30 Fisher Yates exact tests of relationships 
among aggression variables were significant at the 
-10 level or beyond. Only one of these significant 
relationships applied to girls’ aggression responses. 
Of 264 exact tests of the relationships between aggres- 
sion variables and other variables, 23 were significant 
at the .10 level or beyond. Eleven of these were sig- 
nificant at or beyond the .02 level. 

The authors suggest that boys are either freer to 
express aggressive motivation or are reacting to un- 
acceptable dependency needs. They found aggressive 
girls to have a tendency toward masculine interests. 
The findings agree with Douvan’s suggestion that 
adolescent sex differences are not so much a matter of 
differences in individual variables as of the specific 
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types of conflicts and the methods of resolution unique 
to each sex. 


Bresler, Jack B. (Brown University), “The Relation 
of Population Fertility Levels to Ethnic Group Back- 
grounds,” Eugenics Quarterly, 8 (March, 1961), 
pp. 12-22. 

Research done for this article focuses on the low 
fertility of interfaith marriages and its relation to 
ethnic origin. A total of 615’ family groups were in- 
cluded in the study. It was assumed that the number 
of children named by college students represented a 
complete family and that accidents and disease affected 
all groups at random. The selection of subjects was 
limited to those families stating Protestant or Catholic 
religious preferences for two generations and those 
which were white for three generations. 

Three levels of religious homogeneity were defined: 
(1) families in which both parents and children were 
all known to be either Protestant or were all known 
to be Catholic regardless of ethnic origin; (2) families 
in which children, parents and grandparents were 
known to be Protestant or Catholic regardless of 
ethnic origin; and (3) all seven individuals of the 
three generations were either Protestant or Catholic 
and born in the United States. Mixed religious types 
were also considered. 

Fertility was highest in Catholic endogamous mar- 
riages followed by Protestant endogamous and their 
interfaith marriages. Birth in the United States for 
both partners was associated with interfaith marriages. 
United States born-foreign born marriages were less 
fertile than endogamous marriage of either United 
States-born or foreign-born parents. A direct relation- 
ship was found between interfaith marriage and inter- 
ethnic marriage, both of which were negatively related 
to fertility. 

The author calls for further research to explore the 
sociological, psychological, and genetic elements which 
contribute to the lower fertility rates among interfaith 
and inter-ethnic marriages. 


Serot, Naomi M. and Teevan, Richard C. (Smith 
College), “Perception of the Parent-Child Rela- 
tionship and its Relation to Child Adjustment,” 
Child Development, 32 (June, 1961), pp. 373-78. 
The first hypothesis included in this study proposes 

that a child’s perception of his parent-child relation- 
ship is correlated with his adjustment. The well-ad- 
justed child will perceive his parent-child relationship 
as relatively happy and close to the theoretical ideal. 
The second hypothesis is that there is little agreement 
between parental perception of the parent-child rela- 
tionship and the child’s perception of the same. The 
final hypothesis is that parental perception of the 
parent-child relationship, therefore, does not correlate 
with the offspring’s adjustment. 
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A group of 44 boys and 44 girls in the fourth grade 
were given the California Personality Test and the 
Child Parent Relationship Scale. A modified form of 
the Child Parent Relationship Scale was mailed to the 
parents of the children. Fifty-one per cent of the 
mothers and 44 per cent of the fathers responded. 
Two-thirds of the parents were in the upper-lower 
class or lower-middle class while the remainder were 
equally divided between the lower-lower class, and 
the middle or upper-middle class. 

Correlations between the children’s Child Parent 
Relationship Scale scores and the personal adjustment, 
the social adjustment, and the total adjustment scores 
on the California were significant at the .01 level. 
Correlations between parent's and child’s Child Parent 
Relationship Scale scores were insignificant, as were 
correlations between parent’s Child Parent Relation- 
ship Scale scores and their child’s adjustment scores 
on the California. Thus all three hypotheses were 
substantiated, but the child’s perception of relation- 
ships appears to be crucial in relation to his apparent 
adjustment. 


Gardner, D. Bruce, Hawkes, Glenn R., and Burchinal, 
Lee G. (Iowa State University), “Noncontinuous 
Mothering in Infancy and Development in Later 
Childhood,” Child Development, 32 (June, 1961), 
pp. 225-34. 

A group of 29 older children who lived for a time 
in a home management house at Iowa State University 
and were subsequently adopted were the experimental 
subjects of this study. It was hypothesized that ma- 
ternal deprivation in infancy should reveal itself in 
discriminable variations in personality during later 
childhood, as well as when the unusual mothering 
occurs. The question, then, is does noncontinuous 
mothering represent deprivation? 

The experimental group of children were matched 
with a group of 29 children who had not experienced 
unusual mothering. Matching was done for sex, age, 
Otis Intelligence, family socio-economic status, age 
of parents, education of parents and father’s occupa- 
tion, community of residence and grade level in school. 
Three judges were used in obtaining approximate 
matching on the above variables. Age of parents dif- 
fered significantly between the two groups after 
matching and status differences favored the adopted 
children. 

The children were given the California Personality 
Test, the Children’s Form of the Manifest Anxiety 
Scale, the Iowa Every-Pupil Test of Basic Skills and 
the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study. 

Differences between the groups approached signifi- 
cance on the California Personality Test but were 
random on the other tests. 


Baker, John W. and Holzworth, Annette (Mental 
Health Research Institute, Fort Steilacoom, Wash- 
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ington), “Social Histories of Successful and Un- 

successful Children,” Child Development, 32 

(March, 1961), pp. 135-49. 

The major purpose of this study was to determine 
from case histories the early signs of emotional dis- 
turbance in children in order to provide a sounder 
basis for its early detection. To accomplish this, social 
histories of 72 children in a state mental hospital were 
compared with an equal-sized and matched control 
group of successful children between the ages of 13 
and 16. They were matched according to age and 
sex. “Successful” children were drawn at random 
from lists of children in two schools judged successful 
by school standards and personnel. Personnel of the 
schools chosen drew students from social class back- 
grounds similar to those of the patients. 

A psychiatric social worker obtained social histories 
on the control group with a two hour interview. Both 
the parents and the interviewers knew why the inter- 
viewing was being done. 

Only 83 of 600 factors were used in the analysis 
of the data, due to various inadequacies in interview- 
ing. Phi coefficient analyses yielded 47 differences 
significant at the .01 level and 5 significant at the .05 
level of confidence. The mothers of the patients were 
less healthy during pregnancy and more likely to have 
their children out of wedlock. The patients talked in 
sentences later and 36 per cent of them had at least 
two psychosocial problems whereas only one control 
child had as many as two such problems. The patients 
had more trouble getting along with peers and were 
members of fewer groups. They were more delinquent, 
more likely to come from broken homes and from 
larger families. Patients’ parents had less education, 
more problems in their social histories, lower income 
and were less active in community activities. 


Hoffman, Lois Wladis (University of Michigan), 
“Effects of Maternal Employment on the Child,” 
Child Development, 32 (March, 1961), pp. 187-97. 
There is much theory and empirical evidence to 

support many points of view with regard to the effect 

of maternal employment on children. The present 
study asks ..e question, “When does one pattern 
operate and when does another?” Hoffman used the 
mothers’ enjoyment of her work as a variable which 
may act as an intervening variable between employ- 
ment per se and its effects on children. It was ex- 
pected that the guilt-overprotection theory would 
operate when the mother enjoyed her work and that 
the neglect theory would apply when she did not 
enjoy her work. The woman who enjoys her work 
will try to compensate for her employment by showing 


affection toward her child, by disciplining him ade- 


quately to leniently and by not inconveniencing him 
with household tasks. As a consequence, the child 
should be nonhostile, nonassertive and, if over-pro- 
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tected, withdrawn and passive. The woman who 
doesn’t enjoy her work will withdraw from the ma- 
ternal role by being less affectionate and by disciplin- 
ing less. She will expect the child to help with 
household tasks. The child, being resentful and lack- 
ing sufficient discipline, will be assertive and hostile. 

A group of 176 white, intact families with at 
least one child in grades 3 to 6 were interviewed. 
The mother was employed in half of the families. 
These two groups of families were matched for the 
occupation of the father and the sex and ordinal 
position of the child. Questionnaires filled out by 
the children, interviews with the mothers, teacher 
ratings and classroom sociometrics constituted the 
data. 

Sixty-five of the mothers liked their work while 23 
did not. The hypotheses were born out either by the 
direction of the findings or by significant differences. 
The author calls for more adequate handling of inter- 
vening variables perhaps using them to categorize an 
otherwise heterogeneous group of “working mothers” 
so that intergroup differences are not cancelled out by 
intragroup differences. 


Peterson, Donald R., Becker, Wesley C., Shoemaker, 
Donald J., Luria, Zella, and Hellmer, Leo A. (Uni- 
versity of Illinois), “Child Behavior Problems and 
Parental Attitudes,” Child Development, 32 
(March, 1961), pp. 151-62. 

Previous research on parent-child relationships led 
to three guiding hypotheses for the present study: 
(1) The attitudes of fathers are at least as intimately 
related as the attitudes of mothers to maladjustive 
tendencies among children. (2) Personality prob- 
lems among children are related to harsh, autocratic 
attitudes and lack of parental concern among fathers. 
(3) Child conduct problems are related to maternal 
maladjustment and to permissiveness and disciplinary 
ineffectuality on the part of fathers. 

Fifty-three kindergarten children and 24 children 
attending a guidance clinic participated in the inves- 
tigation. Their parents were interviewed and rated on 
five factors of parental attitude defined ‘in previous 
research by Sears, Maccoby and Levin. A problem 
checklist applicable to children was factor analyzed, 
yielding three dimensions of problem behavior. In- 
dependent ratings of these were obtained from teach- 
ers and parents. Attitudes for Kindergarten and Clinic 
parents were then compared, and correlations estab- 
lished between parental attitudes and child problems. 

The first hypothesis was clearly supported, and the 
importance of parental attitudes strongly affirmed. 
The differentiation implied by the second two hy- 
potheses, however, was not apparent in the results. 
Instead, a single parent attitude pattern was diffusely 
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associated with personality problems, conduct prob- 
lems, and autism as well. The most conspicuous ele- 
ments in this pattern were the strict, cold, aggressive 
attitudes of the fathers. Among the older children 
examined in the previous research, a considerable 
amount of paternal firmness seemed to be necessary 
for the prevention or amelioration of child conduct 
problems. For the younger children of the present 
study, love and kindness seemed more important. 


Deykin, Eva (Massachusetts Mental Health Center), 
“The Reintegration of the Chronic Schizophrenic 
Patient Discharged to his Family and Community 
as Perceived by the Family,” Mental Hygiene, 45 
(April, 1961), pp. 235-46 
This study, part of a larger one regarding drug and 

social therapy of 60 schizophrenic patients hospitalized 
for five years or more and then transferred to an acute 
treatment center for a period of six months or one 
year, described the social adjustment of 13 discharged 
patients. 

Information on these patients’ adjustment to their 
families and communities was gathered from an in- 
terview a social worker conducted either with a mem- 
ber of the patient's family or with some person in 
the community who had close contact with the patient 
after his discharge. 

It was found that of the 13 patients, nine were 
living with close family members, and four were liv- 
ing in the community, either at the Half-Way House 
or by themselves. 

The analysis of the 13 discharged patients revealed 
that 11 had attained, or were in the process of attain- 
ing, satisfactory adjustments outside the hospital. Only 
two patients had not attained satisfactory adjustments; 
one of these had to be rehospitalized shortly after 
this study was done. 

The use of drugs, the family’s and the community's 
tolerance, resources and support for the patient and the 
careful discharge planning by the social worker 
emerged as the most important factors in the discharge 
process and satisfactory adjustment by the patient. 

This study suggested that with proper and careful 
planning and with family and community supports, 
a significant proportion of severely regressed, chroni- 
cally ill patients who have been hospitalized con- 
tinuously for five years or more can successfully re- 
turn to their families and communities. Moreover, an 
analysis of these 13 interviews revealed that the 
families’ expectations of the patients were lower and 
their tolerance for the patients was higher than what 
the hospital presumed. In fact, the family’s high 
tolerance for and support of the patient in several 
instances compensated for his limited psychiatric and 
social adjustment and facilitated his discharge. 
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Letters to 


Dear Sir: 

The article by Richard Lee Doering, ‘Physiology: 
The Neglected Discipline in Family Life Education,” 
(August, 1961, issue) is of particular interest because 
its point of view coincides so exactly with my own 
experience originally as a school physician and, for the 
last eight years, as medical director of the Planned 
Parenthood Federation of America. 

First of all, has anyone ever made a study to find 
out exactly where in the educational system sex educa- 
tion is and is not being done? I have been told that 
the high school biology textbooks used in the Los 
Los Angeles public schools are printed with the sec- 
tion on human reproduction carefully left out. I have 
also heard, at meetings of the American School Health 
Association, a comprehensive outline and description of 
the very detailed and high-coverage sex education cur- 
riculum followed in the San Diego, California, public 
schools and reaching 98 per cent of the students. Has 
anyone ever taken matched samples of young people 
after their graduation from both these systems and 
compared their subsequent marital adjustment? Has 
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the Editor 


anyone ever made studies comparing the incidence 
of sexual delinquency in the two cities? 

On page 268, Dr. Doering lists a series of questions 
that the health educator himself should be able to an- 
swer, such as, how often does ovulation occur?, etc. 
One question is, how is anorthosis (defined as failure 
to obtain penile erection) clinically treated? This is 
a question to which I and many others would really 
like an answer because, as the over age 50 portion of 
the population continues to rise, so will male im- 
potence, and to my knowledge no one has yet de- 
veloped an adequate means of treating this extremely 
disturbing condition. 

On page 269, Dr. Doering several times lists “‘sex- 
ology” as a resource discipline. This is a term I have 
found in Europe, particularly Northern Europe and in 
Israel, but in few other places and certainly not here 
in the United States where, if an M.D. were to give as 
his specialty “sexology,” Heaven knows what might 
happen to him in his profession! 

Dr. Doering might have carried on his consideration 
to include colleges and medical schools. I wonder how 
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many college students on graduation would be able to 
answer the questions he lists at the heading of his 
paragraph? And I wonder how many medical students 
(who, presumably on their graduation, are at least 
partially prepared to deal with problems they will find 
in other human beings) could answer these questions. 
I am afraid there is very little in most medical curricula 
that prepares young men and women to deal with such 
questions and many others in the psychosexual area 
that will assail them in their practice. 

There are sporadic, but comparatively unrelated, 
efforts to fill all these gaps. It is good to know that 
Teacher's College is developing a Project on Physi- 
ology in Family Life Education. I would suggest, how- 
ever, that this and other efforts get in touch with each 
other. For instance, the Society for the Scientific Study 
of Sex is new and the inaugural number of its Journal 
for Sexual Research will be published early in 1962. 
Shouldn't there be meshing of effort? And how about 
the little publication, Sexology, whose editor, Isadore 
Rubin, is bravely making an effort to lift it from its 
previous image in the public and professional eye as 
a purely sensational publication to what it really is—an 
honest and usually able effort to place sex knowledge 
alongside any other kind of knowledge under the 
guidance of a Board of distinguished consultants who 
include such names well known in the field of mar- 
riage and family living as Lester Kirkendall, Aaron 
L. Rutledge, and Walter R. Stokes. 

All of which comments are far too long to be printed, 
of course, but I couldn't resist making them and thank- 
ing the author for his article. Truly we are as yet sexual 
illiterates from any professional point of view. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mary STEICHEN CALDERONE, M.D. 


To the Editor: 

In several past National Council of Family Rela- 
tions’ conferences, notably at Ames, Iowa in 1959, and 
at Salt Lake City in 1961, as well as in Marriage and 
Family Living, we have debated the ethical-moral 
aspects of sexuality and the extent to which we should 
support or disapprove freedom in various aspects of 
sexual behavior. I myself have contributed to these 
discussions both on the conference programs and 
through the magazine. 

While I feel that these debates are quite important, 
I have become quite concerned over our failure to ex- 
tend the discussion beyond the sexual realm. It implies 
that we, as family life educators, have fallen into the 
same trap as everyone else, namely that of relegating 
moral issues to questions of sex alone. 

This comes, as was noted by Clark Vincent at Salt 
Lake City, from concentrating upon the commission or 
omission of acts as the basis for making moral judg- 
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ments. What we need instead is a penetrating concept 
of ethics which will underlie all aspects of living, and 
cut across cultural lines. It seems to me absolutely es- 
sential that the development of such an ethical con- 
cept be our next step, and that we proceed with this 
effort with all dispatch. 

When we recognize that the essence of an all- 
encompassing morality is rooted in the quality of rela- 
tionships which men are able to establish among men 
we will have gained a much needed perspective. This 
approach encompasses all aspects of behavior, not 
simply the sexual. With it we will be able to appreci- 
ate, for example, the deep immorality of the behavior 
denounced by Lewis Mumford in Faith for Living 
when he said, ‘. . . man’s greatest triumph in producing 
order out of chaos, greater than law, greater than 
science, was language. To keep the channels of human 
communiaction clean is a duty as primal—and holy— 
as guarding the sacred fire was for primitive man. He 
who debases the word . . . breeds darkness and con- 
fusion and all manner of foulness.” 

If we were operating within such an ethic we would 
see that the harm arising from the unethical manage- 
ment of our aggressive impulses far exceeds the harm 
resulting from the mismanagement of the sexual im- 
pulse. As things stand, I believe no thinking person 
would deny that we are much more likely to be done 
in by unbridled aggressions and hostilities than by un- 
bridled sexuality. And certainly the family is deeply 
involved in determining how both of these impulses 
are managed—and interrelated, for the one often re- 
flects the other. 

It is certainly ironical that Christmas, when we are 
celebrating the birth of the Prince of Peace, should be 
the time of the year when miniature weapons of destruc- 
tion—pistols, missiles, tanks and machine guns—are 
distributed freely to children. Dime slot machines in 
amusement arcades permit the user to test his accuracy 
in dropping an atomic bomb on a city. We become 
tremendously excited about sexual pornography. Yet 
we permit the pornography of brutality and violence 
to pour into our homes and over us through all kinds 
of media, while saying or doing relatively little about 
it. How mixed up can we get? 

The approach to ethical judgments which I have sug- 
gested challenges our conventional view on many be- 
havioral issues. If we accept it we will find ourselves 
saying, along with the King in Anna and the King of 
Siam: 

“Sometimes I almost think I am not sure of what I 
absolutely know, Sometimes find confusion in conclu- 
sions I concluded long ago.” 

Sincerely, 


LesTeR A. KIRKENDALL, Professor 
Department of Family Life 
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Book Reviews 


CAROL L. STONE, Department Editor 
Washington State University 


A Modern Introduction to the Family. Edited by 
Norman W. Bell and Ezra F. Vogel. Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1960. 691 pp. 
During the twentieth century, approaches to 

the study of the family have been many and 
varied, ranging through anthropological and 
historical accounts, class stratification studies, 
psychological and __psychoanalytically-oriented 
works aimed at assessing individual adjustment 
of family members, and investigations studying 
the reaction of groups or types of families to 
social crises, such as depressions and wars, Much 
of the knowledge thus accumulated contributed 
to the applied fields of counseling and education 
for marriage. While these approaches certainly 
broadened our understanding of the family, they 
nevertheless remained. largely isolated within 
their respective foci. There was little or no 
attempt toward a systematic study of the family 
within a theoretical framework. 

Only within the last half-dozen years have a 
few monographic works, highlighted by Parsons 
and Bales’ Family, Socialization and Interaction 
Process, moved in the direction of a theoretical 
orientation. According to the statement on its 
dust jacket, the volume by Bell and Vogel “is 
the first book to present a coherent and scientific 
— to the sociology of the family.” Soci- 
ologists, however, may well question how 
thoroughly the book supports this claim, since 
much of the content is social psychological and 
psychiatric. 

This is a book of readings, composed of 51 
articles organized into four main parts, and 
prefaced by an introductory essay in which the 
authors tie the articles together in a theoretical 
frame of reference. The aim throughout is 
toward a structural-functional analysis of the 
nuclear family. The family is treated as a so- 
cial system, and analyzed with respect to its 
internal relationships, its relationships to other 
social systems and changes that take place in 
these relationships. 

The seven articles in Part I deal with the 
universality of the nuclear family. Throughout 
the book, the nuclear rather than the extended 
family system is used as a vehicle for study, be- 
cause the authors, following Murdock, contend 
that the nuclear family is universal, and it is this 
quality of universality that makes it a “stable 
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point of reference for systematic analysis.” 

The articles in Part II deal with the relation- 
ship of the nuclear family to certain functional 
subsystems of the society: the economy, the 
polity, the community, and the value system. 

is relationship is not unidirectional, but is 
conceived of “as a series of functional inter- 
changes.” 

Part III deals with the internal processes 
within the family as they relate to: (1) division 
of labor; (2) differentiated patterns of co- 
ordination in response to family leadership; 
(3) the maintenance of family solidarity; and 
(4) the family value system. 

The articles in Part IV analyze the ways in 
which the family affects and is affected by the 
i pe of its members, through the same 
unctional subsystems as in Part III: (1) task 
performance; (2) family leadership; (3) family 
integration and solidarity; (4) the family value 
system. 

Introducing each of the 51 articles is a very 
brief synopsis by the authors, which integrates 
the article with the particular thought pattern 
that is being studied. 

Although the book is characterized as “A 
sociological analysis of the family . . .” it is 
definitely interdisciplinary. The authors admit 
that not all important areas are included. Stu- 
dents looking for articles dealing with the im- 
pact of demographic and ecological changes 
upon the modern family will be ee 

The authors commendably accomplish their 
aims to introduce a tentative theoretical concep- 
tion which will systematically organize a wide 
variety of family phenomena, and to present 
selected readings within this conceptual context. 

Family sociologists, interested in theoretical 
materials (and which of them are not?), will 
welcome this volume either as a textbook or a 
supplementary reader. Although the title de- 
scribes it as an “introduction,” it is this re- 
viewer's opinion that students unsophisticated in 
sociological and psychological theory may find 
some of the wide a bit difficult. In the aver- 
age liberal arts college, the book would seem 

pecially appropriate to advanced undergradu- 
ates or graduates. 

HARRY C. HARMSWORTH 
University of Idaho , 
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Television in the Lives of Our Children. Wilbur 
Schramm, Jack Lyle, and Edwin B. Parker. 
Stanford, California: Stanford University 


Press, 1961. 324 pp. $6.00. 
To understand the im and effect of tele- 


vision on children, we must abandon the ques-. 


tion of “what does television do to children,” 
and replace it with the more realistic query, 
“what do children do with television?” The re- 
lationship between a child and a picture tube 
is a complex one in which a number of elements 
are important. It is tik i a kind of television 
content, sought by a kind of child, in a kind of 
situation. Television usage, in other words, must 
be considered against message content, per- 
sonality structure and the entire social and cul- 
tural complex which surrounds the event. 
The authors of this series of studies have 
done an exemplary job of tracing out these 
major elements which influence the relationshi 
between TV and children. Utilizing a v me | 
able style with a minimum of jargon, tables and 
charts (these are presented in detail in a large 
appendix for the more scholarly), they sum- 
marize their own results from interviews with 
thousands of children, teachers and parents 
in a variety of communities and settings. They 
effectively weave the story of this research to- 


gether with related results from previous investi- 


gations. 
After commenting on the growth and char- 


acteristics of television in relation to the com- 
munities under study, the authors turn to an 
assessment of the ts of viewing which 
are rate and adopted by children as they 
mature. Clearly, TV emerges very early in the 
life of the child as the dominant mass medium. 
Viewing begins at different ages in different 
SES levels but by age 3 the youngster typically 
uses TV about 45 minutes per day. Viewing 
time increases with age, reaching a peak of over 
20 hours per week spent with the set between 
the 5th and 8th grade level. The heaviest view- 
ing seems to be done by children between 11 
and 13 years, in the above-average IQ ranges, 
from larger families, with fewer years of paren- 
tal 

qualitative pattern of program prefer- 
ences is! about would ex 2 with 
children’s De, the favorites in pre-school 
years and then “progressing” to westerns, crime- 
adventure, and situation comedy somewhat later. 
As is the case with most adults, public affairs 
programs are the least preferred. 

Of — significance is the dominant posi- 
tion of among the media for children. This 
fact, coupled with the great emphasis on fantasy 
content create a special entertainment world oa 
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the screen for the child. The programs for 
yong ieee present (what Katherine Wolf 
and Majorie Fiske have elsewhere called) “a 
host of feathered, furred and finned creatures 
who are implausible in appearance, along with 
assorted clowns an sah a saga This fantasy in- 
troduction to the ium during the “lena 
years may phy an important part in defining for 
the individual television as strictly an entertain- 
ment medium and make it more difficult for 
him to accept it as a device for edification in 
later years. 

The typical child allocates to the screen as 
much time in his first 16 years as he does to his 
teachers in school! A series of demanding ques- 
tions center around this exposure. What and 
how does the child learn from this experience, 
and does it lead to constructive or destructive 
results? While no final answers are attempted to 
these vital questions, the authors are able to 
give insight into the kind of learning that TV 

rovides, and into some of the patterns and con- 

itions that are related to such learning. First, 
TV learning is incidental learning for the most 
part. Most children turn to the screen for di- 
version as opposed to instruction. Such incidental 
learning is, of course, related to the child's 
abilities and needs as well as his patterns of 
attention and preference. 

The authors delineate a series of “expected” 
results in the form of hypotheses concerning 
comparisons of the learning of heavy and light 
viewers, different age levels, mental ability levels 
and differing community settings (with TV vs. 
no TV). If the authors were less sophisticated 
in media research, it would be tempting to sug- 
gest that these “predictions” look suspiciously 
like ad hoc hypotheses prepared after the 
analysis to fit the facts which were found. In 
any event, this section (Chapter 5) is the 
least impressive in an otherwise fine report. 
Some of the findings reported here seem to be- 
labor the obvious. For example, tests were pre- 

ed over — TV content (names of singers 
and band leaders). It was then found that heavy 
television viewers knew more about such content 
than light viewers. Such an exercise hardly seems 
worthy in view of the more penetrating analy- 
ses reported in other sections of the book. On 
the other hand, the conclusion that TV con- 
tributes to increased vocabulary, that it increases 
knowledge of timely topics, and that it ac- 
celerates the child in general knowledge during 
early years are findings of importance and in- 
terest to anyone attempting to assess the con- 
tribution of the medium to learning during the 
childhood years. 

A TV-print index is developed by dividing 
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any sample into a four-fold classification con- 
sisting of high and low users of TV, and then 
high and low users of books and magazines. 
The four resulting cells provide a scheme for 
classifying children into four types, according to 
media usage patterns. Children who are high in 
TV but low in print are termed the ‘fantasy 
group”; those low in TV but high in print are 
called the “reality group.” The remaining cells 
constitute the “high users group” and the “low 
users group,” respectively, With these classifi- 
cations it was possible to compare children of 
different geographical regions, different school 
grades, and a community with TV as op- 
posed to a similar one with no TV. A consistent 
trend was noted during the onset of adolescence. 
The fantasy group tended to decrease with age 
and the reality group increased. The high users 
group declined and the low users group in- 
creased. These changes were striking and con- 
sistent for the differing areas under study. A 
series of tests, comparisons and controls estab- 
lished that these groupings effectively distin- 
guished between reality and fantasy seeking 
children. The next was to discover the 
characteristics of reality seekers vs. fantasy 
seekers. Bright children tended to be reality 
seekers. There was a minor sex difference in 
that girls tended to be reality seekers in earlier 
years, but the difference disappeared in high 
school. More significantly, reality seeking ap- 
peared to be related to belief in middle class 
values and norms (concerning rationality, striv- 
ing, and deferred gratification). Fantasy seeking 
seemed to accompany subscription to working 
class values and norms (concerning the desira- 
bility of immediate reward, yielding to impulse 
and preference for passive entertainment). As 
the children acquired adult norms appropriate 
to their family’s position in the social stratifica- 
tion system, their media behavior was influenced 
along lines consistent with the values of their 
SES group. For many middle class children 
this socialization produced an abrupt “turning 
point” in television usage, that is, a pattern of 
rapid change from fantasy seeking to reality 
seeking. 

A review of the literature suggests that a 
child’s social relationships with peers and family 
(along with age, sex, IQ, and social class 
values) are important factors linked with tele- 
vision viewing patterns. A child tends to seek 
TV to escape from pressing problems of social 
relationships, to leave the field of frustration, 
and to obtain vicariously satisfactions he is un- 
able to obtain from real interpersonal relation- 
ship. Fantasy-seeking media behavior was shown 
in the present studies to be related to conflicts 
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between parent and child. The child whose 
parents imposed upon him higher levels of 
aspiration than he entertained was likely to 
view more TV, listen to the radio more often 
and attend more movies, but at the same time 
read fewer books and magazines. The more 
severe the conflict, the more likely it was that 
the child would turn to fantasy content; also, 
the higher he tended to score in several measures 
of aggression. The evidence is not clear as to 
whether fantasy TV content can reduce frustra- 
tion and provide vicarious outlets for pent-up 
aggression. Television is by no means an auto- 
matic outlet for aggressive impulses and it prob- 
ably builds aggression and frustration as often 
as it reduces them. . 
Commercial television provides absorbing 
content for children but by virtue of its organ- 
ization of huge audiences, commercial sponsors 
and formula content, it tends to be repetitious, 
shallow and stereotyped. In an audit of a week 
of TV content during the “children’s hour” 
(4:00-9:00 P.M.), only 7 hours out of 100 
were classified as “reality” offering (news, docu- 
mentaries, public affairs, etc.). The remaining 
93 hours were devoted to “fantasy’’ content 
(cartoons, westerns, slapstick movies, situation 
comedy, etc.). These fast-moving and exciting 
fantasy concoctions are heavily laced with acts 
of violence. Disregarding slapstick and cartoons, 
in 100 hours of “children’s hour” broadcasting 
there were 12 murders, 16 major gun-fights, 
21 persons shot, 21 other violent incidents with 
guns, 37 hand-to-hand fights, and a horde of 
miscellaneous violent events ranging from mobs, 
earthquakes, raving psychotics and guillotining 
to horses grinding men under their hooves. 
Gazing into this picture of the adult world 
are our children trying to learn the ways of 
their society. The impact of this unrealistic pic- 
ture will be mediated by the child's family situ- 
ation, level of adjustment, mental ability, peer 
groups, reference groups, age, sex, SES level, 
and his general personality structure. In short, 
a kind of TV content, a kind of child in a kind 
of situation poised against a social and cultural 
background will interact in “oe ways to 
create the effects of television. The medium is 
capable of producing great excitement, great 
fear and also comforting escape from conflict 
or frustration. On the other hand, TV has 
ushered in no new age of enlightenment. It 
can teach, but in order to do so it must be 
linked to one of the teaching institutions of 
society. It seems to produce no pronounced 
physical effects. Eye strain, drowsiness during 
school and late bedtime seem to occur in some 
instances but on the average are not severe 
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problems. While TV certainly conveys an in- 
accurate picture of adult life, it seems to play 
no powerful role in stimulating activity, violent 
or otherwise. It does not seem to create passivity. 
No competent research has ever linked TV and 
delinquency directly. Although disturbed young- 
sters can get ideas for crimes from TV, the 
medium has never been shown to prompt other- 
wise ordinary youngsters into illegal or anti- 
social acts. 

The authors provide an excellent summary, 
and in a section disarmingly labelled “A Few 
Questions,” they raise a series of queries which 
effectively pose the major issues confronting per- 
sons concerned with TV in the United States. 
A series of “questions for broadcasters’ chal- 
lenge this group to increase their responsibility 
to the huge audience of children who are de- 
voting such a large segment of their waking 
hours to television's outpourings. In sections 
directed toward parents, re government 
and résearchers, a series of challenges are laid 
down which if met in any effective way would 
markedly improve the magnificent new medium 
which has fallen so far short of the hopes of 
responsible and intellectual segments of our 
population. 

n terms of the standards which currently 
prevail in communication research, this is an 
excellent book and it will be widely read. For 
readers from other fields accustomed to more 
rigorous standards of research procedure, inter- 
pretation and reporting, it may in places seem 
unsophisticated. Sampling procedures used in 
the various communities are not always fully 
explained. Reference is made to “those cooperat- 
ing” or “those participating” or even to a sam- 

le which was “selected” by a school super- 
intendent’s staff. In a number of places “differ- 
ences” between groups are discussed rather fully 
and only afterward is it noted that they were 
not statistically significant. In one situation, a 
total of 48 comparisons of groups was made, 
and it was found that in two instances there 
were differences which were statistically signifi- 
cant. The authors interpret these at length in 
terms of substantive variables, ignoring the fact 
that one must pe something like two com- 
parisons out of 48 to turn out statistically sig- 
nificant by chance factors alone. These carping 
remarks are not intended to detract from the 
remarkable job which the authors have done in 
presenting a complex research program in read- 
able style, carefully integrating their results 
with previous work, and with controversial dis- 
cussion by authorities centering around the 
topic of children and TV. This book should be 
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read by all behavioral scientists, teachers, parents 
and, indeed, by all persons concerned about our 
nation’s most valuable resource, our children. 

MELVIN L. DEFLEUR 
Indiana University 


Premarital Intercourse and Interpersonal Rela- 
tions. Lester A. Kirkendall. New York: Julian 
Press Inc., 1961. 302 pp. + xvii, $7.00. 
This is a research to test the author's hy- 

pothesis that the premarital sexual experience 
should be appraised not in terms of traditional 
morality but of its effect in cementing or in 
alienating the pair. Taking 200 college males, 
he studied their premarital sexual experience 
with six types — and attempted to 
learn the degree of attachment which existed 
and the degree of responsibility assumed by the 
male for the consequences of the relationship. 
This led to an analytical framework for classify- 
ing the range of partners from prostitute, sick 
up, casual acquaintance, dating partner with 
whom no strong attachment had developed, 
dating partner with whom a strong relationship 
had built, to fiance. Attachment ranged 
from no emotional attachment to a strong one; 
responsibility from an attitude of complete ir- 
responsibility to one of being willing to marry 
if pregnancy resulted. 

e analysis is based on case histories from 
which conclusions regarding the nature of the 
physical, psychological and emotional reactions 
to the premarital experience are drawn. These 
male reports regarding their ventures with 
women in the six categories will shock the more 
modest and provide entertaining reading for the 
shockproof. But they also achieve their purpose 
of providing insight into the more intimate as- 

s of male sex behavior and to a lesser ex- 
tent that of the female. 

The importance of a thesis and its supporting 
research is measured in considerable part by 
the controversy it provokes and the furthur re- 
search it stimulates. Certainly the Kirkendall 
thesis has stimulated much discussion; it has 
been both widely approved and seriously ques- 
tioned. 

In reading this report, the research will be 
provoked to consider many other aspects of the 
premarital sex secre challenging similar 
study. For example, what would interviews with | 
a group of 200 women gain in the way of re- 
sponse? What would their appraisal be on the 
effect of their premarital experience on inter- 
personal relations: confidence, trust, suspicion, 
degree of communication, their appraisal of the 
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assumption by the male of se peas and 
other aspects of the physical and emotional re- 
lationship ? 

What would a similar study of matched pairs 
reveal with regard to the independent appraisal 
by male and female of their same sexual ex- 

rience? 

What would the appraisal of interested third 
parties be, should they know and be consulted: 
parents, close friends, ministers, teachers, if 
their judgment were rendered after a period of 
observation following the sexual episode? 

How would the male and female appraise the 
experience in terms of interpersonal relation- 
ships at different intervals of time, perhaps years 
after, when their judgment was tempered by 
other maturing experiences? A_ penetrating 
series of interviews with a group of women, 
particularly, who had engaged in premarital 
intercourse to see whether at later intervals they 
had paid dearly in the area of their conscience 
for their violation of the sex mores — be 
most revealing. (Thirty-one per cent of Kinsey’s 
women The might ‘fod 
that the sex mores are very strong indeed even 
today and that many who think they are liber- 
ated and who try to prove it to themselves, at 
times of nervous uncertainty suffer pangs of 
guilt in the sleepless night. The conscience is- 
sue may still be for many, or even most, a more 
critical one than good interpersonal relations. 

Kirkendall rejects “acts” as an adequate 
measure of morality (p. 244). It is not the pre- 
marital sex act that is significant, but the at- 
titudes, feelings, level of communication and 
the total interpersonal relationship in which it 
takes place. He further states that ‘very im- 
moral experiences may occur in the realm of sex 
without any overt sexual act having occurred” 
(p. 244). The latter point is granted. It may 
be as sinful to “look on a woman to lust after 
her,” because he “hath already committed 
adultery with her in his heart’ (Matt. 5:28), 
but is he less sinful when he carries out the 
act? In Kirkendall’s moral philosophy it de- 
pends on the couple’s own appraisal of its likely 
effect on their interpersonal relationship. How 
little error in judgment is the couple to be per- 
mitted before the act is to be considered im- 
moral ? 

This thesis, were it to become accepted social 
policy, poses a difficult problem in social con- 
trol. The individual and the pair become moni- 
tors of their morality in the area of premarital 
sex. Through his case histories Kirkendall pro- 
vides them with evidence concerning the con- 
sequences of choices. In general, his evidence 
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shows that premarital sexual experience fails 
to build strong interpersonal relationships. But 
can society safely authorize choice within this 
framework? True, the sex mores have weakened. 
But should they vanish ? 

Society has always been concerned with “‘acts”’ 
in the area of social control. Social systems 
have to assume that it is “acts,” not merely 
thoughts and motives which remain such, that 
are consequential. And in moral codes taboo 
acts must be condemned regardless of advan- 
tages gained by certain individuals or groups 
who violate them. As a basis for social control, 
Kirkendall’s proposal must be classed with the 
Robin Hood theory of theft. When acts are no 
longer forbidden to all, when the individual 
is authorized to decide whether or not violation 
will be advantageous, the moral code vanishes. 

PAUL H. LANDIS 
Washington State University 


Divorce, the Church, and Remarriage. James G. 
Emerson, Jr. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1961. 190 pp. $3.95. 

If it is true, as the statisticians remind us, 
that nearly twenty-five per cent of all the mar- 
riages of any given year are remarriages, then 
the book Divorce, the Church and Remarriage 
by James G. Emerson, Jr. is indeed timely. If 
it is also true, as Dr. Emerson asserts, that ‘‘the 
remarriage laws of the churches are neither 
Christian nor humanitarian . . . but emotional 
and dictatorial’ (15), then this book is not 
only timely but relevant. The emphasis of the 
book is specifically ye remarriage and the 
church, rather than divorce, and includes a 
helpful survey of church law. 

rt. Emerson argues persuasively for more 
involvement on the part of the minister and 
the church in the remarriage situation. This can 
be accomplished by the participation of all 
three, the couple, the minister (Dr. Emerson, 
himself, is a Presbyterian Minister) and the 
church, in what the author calls “realized for- 
giveness.” The ability not only to recognize the 
need for forgiveness but also the ability to ac- 
cept forgiveness and thereby free one’s self 
from guilt is looked upon as a basic condition 
for establishing a situation which makes re- 
marriage a possibility to the church and the 
pastor as well as the ce involved. Each of 
the three principals in the situation must ex- 
perience ‘‘realized forgiveness.” The church as 

a corporate body must face up to its involve- 

ment in a culture which has contributed to the 

breakdown of married life. The minister must 
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face the embarrassments of the initial coun- 
selling situation as he himself seeks to accept 
the couple. The couple themselves must come 
to recognize the guilt of the past and yet gain 
independence from it through the acknowledge- 
ment of “realized forgiveness.” 

Despite the author's claim that the book is 
written for the non-professional, there is much 
to commend it to the careful attention of minis- 
ters and marriage counselors. For the former, the 
treatment of the subject within a total theologi- 
cal framework which sees the forgiving power 
of God at work in the counselling situation is 
of special interest. For the latter, the chapters 
on ail law with regard to remarriage are an 
especially helpful summary of Episcopal, Metho- 
dist, Lutheran, and Presbyterian positions re- 
garding remarriage. Of interest to both is the 
specific proposal of an adequate church law 
regarding remarriage contained in the final chap- 
ter. 
The truly great strength of the book is the 
contribution that it makes to an understanding 
of the psychological and theological implications 
of the remarriage situation. In addition, the 
book is sufficiently readable so that it can be of 
practical help to the nonprofessional as well as 
the professional. Its weaknesses are minor in 
comparison with the contributions that it makes. 
The role of the church as a social institution is 
not abundantly clear except within the family 
of faith, and even there one wonders how real 
the church as an institution is to the avera 
churchman. Notwithstanding, the book must 
commended as a notable contribution to that 
growing body of literature in our time that is 
attempting to provide a basis for the much 
needed development of a Protestant social policy 
which is both relevant and sound. 

STANLEY W. THOMAS 
University of Idaho 


Family Living. Evelyn Millis Duvall. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1961. 390 
pages. $3.96. 

This book is a revised and expanded edition 
of the book published in 1950 by the author 
under the same title. The excellent material has 
been revised in the light of today’s roles as 
family members. 

The book is written for the high school stu- 
dent and is a unique combination of text ma- 
terial and suggestions for further activity 
through individual and group study. 

Family Living is written in a refreshing style, 
with well-selected cartoons and sketches scat- 
tered throughout the book. The facts are based 
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on research and are presented in charts which 
are simple and readable for the average high 
school student. 

The author has divided the book into six 

: (1) Your Growing Personality, (2) Liv- 
ing in Your Family, (3) Finding and Keeping 
Friends, (4) Anticipating Your Marriage, 
(5) Children in Your Life, (6) Growing 
American Families. 

The chapters on personality are excellent. 
Chronological, Physical, Intellectual, Philo- 
sophical, Emotional, and Social maturity are 
fully explained in terms the high school student 
would understand. Ways for the student to 
evaluate progress in personality development are 
given. 

From a parent’s as well as a teacher's point 
of view the reviewer liked the author’s approach 
to the problems of dating and going steady. The 
materials in this section are based on facts 
from reports of research studies. The section 
on your parent and your date gives the teen- 
ager an appreciation of the concern of the par- 
ents in such a way that he should not resent the 
parents’ interest. 

Some parents are upset because their child 
does not date or does not go steady, and some- 
times teen-agers are made to feel bad by their 
peer groups if they do not date. The author 
gives and explains five reasons why some 
adolescents do not date which should help both 
the parent and the teen-ager understand: (1) 
that some children do not mature as early as 
others, (2) that sometimes family responsibili- 
ties give them no time or money for dating, 
(3) that often they are absorbed in other in- 
terests, (4) that there may be family objections, 
(5) that they may prefer members of their 
own sex and find their satisfactions in areas other 
than romance. 

Chapter six “Getting Through To Each 
Other” is especially good for the parent on 
reasons for difficulty in communications between 
parents and teen-agers. The author gives cer- 
tain problem-solving approaches to overcoming 
these difficulties and stresses family togetherness 
and understanding in making decisions. 

The suggested readings found in the bibliog- 
raphy are up to date and easily acceptable, as 
well as briefly annotated. 

Several teachers, parents and students have 
seen the book and agree that it is attractive in 
format, excellent in selection of material pre- 
sented, and would he useful to them as teachers, 
teen-agers, or parents. 

FLORENCE L. D. HEAL 
Moorestown (New Jersey) Public Schools 
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Exploring the Base for Family Therapy. Nathan 
. Ackerman, M.D., Frances L. Beatman 
and Sanford N. Sherman. New York: Family 
Service Association of America. 1961. 159 
pp. $4.00. 

For centuries the mentally ill person was 
thought to have been invaded by demons which 
thereafter controlled his behavior. Pinel proved 
that many of these sick people responded favor- 
ably to kindness. Half a century ago Freud 
reported that their troubles arose in intrapsychic 
conflicts and proposed a therapeutic form which 
has materially influenced all modern psychiatric 
care. His efforts were focused only on the pa- 
tient and excluded the family. Yet his basic 
thesis insisted that the intrapsychic disease arose 
in interpsychic or interpersonal struggles within 
the family. 

Two decades ago Robert M. Gomberg pro- 
posed that the series of circular responses oc- 
curing in a family deserved attention to amelior- 
ate the social milieu in which illness developed. 
The present and memorial volume is based on 
the work of his colleagues at the Jewish Family 
Service Agency of New York and elsewhere. 
These studies fill a gap created by the failure of 
classic psychotherapy to concern itself with the 
epidemiology of psychiatric disorder. 

Galdston stresses the significance of the 
e mone. | of emotional illness. Now as in 
the time of Hippocrates it has to do with 
“Peoples, Times, Seasons, Airs, Waters, and 
Places . . .” La Barre points out that while 
people are mammals their biologic natures and 
psychologic needs led rapidly to the appearance 
of a unique social institution: the family. He 
continues, “. . . .any pathology in a family may 
result in a fundamental mislearning by the 
child . . . every neurosis is taught and learned; 
hence the very fact of being human offers the 
possibility of being neurotic. . . .” 

Sherman emphasizes the importance of re- 
ciprocal interplay in family diagnosis oriented to 
the client. The sick individual serves as a symp- 
tom of pathology in the family. Ackerman 
points out that the family is part of a com- 
munity to which it also responds. He writes that 
in some families conflict is correctly perceived 
and an early and rational solution found. Failure 
to correctly perceive or deal with the conflict 
leads to progressive disorganization of family 
relations with consequent personality disorgani- 
zation of one or more of its members. Wynne 
draws attention to the disrupting effects of 
alignments and splits, whether between spouses 
or between parents and children, all of them 
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aggravated by the double bind (e.g., pleasure- 
pain, reward-punishment) effect. 

Whether the modern family is more anxious 
than its predecessors is moot; it is too troubled 
for satisfying homeostasis. The combined efforts 
of specialists from many fields (anthropology, 
sociology, psychology, psychiatry, social case 
work, etc.) may achieve the goals of the con- 
tributors to this volume: families composed of 
individuals possessed of an understanding of 
their humanness and the capacity to satisfy one 
another's affectional needs. More widespread 
education as to the nature and character of in- 
dividual and family living based in these pio- 
neering studies might eliminate much of the 
therapeutic requirement of persons who struggle 
uneasily and discontentedly in our conflict rid- 
den culture. While the contributions reported 
in this volume provide no panacea, they indi- 
cate significant areas for further study with 
important preventive and therapeutic overtones. 

B. Y. GLASSBERG, M.D. 
Harris Teachers College 


The Meaning of Death, Herman Feifel, editor. 
New York: McGraw-Hill. 1959. 351 pp. 
$6.50. 

Sociologists’ contributions to the meaning of 
death, like those of the arts and religion, long 
precede Feifel’s symposium which the publishers 
call “the first attempt to come to grips with the 

roblem of death as seen from different out- 
ooks.” 

Perhaps the ignoring of social psychologists 
and sociologists was an unconscious symptom of 
a growing assumption on the part of educated 
readers that recently sociologists’ analyses have 
tended to be abstruse, quantitative, non-value 
oriented, and non-communicative—unless to sta- 
tisticians or theoreticians. 

The volume is worth its price for the essays 
by Tillich, Jung, Nagy, Shneideman and Far- 
berow. (The latter have published their findings 
on suicides more extensively in a separate vol- 
ume.) Nagy’s report is full of quoted dialogues 
of children of different ages, to illustrate what 
the author considers typical. These revealing 
chapters tend to offset the vague verbosis of 
some others, e.g. those invoking that inevitable 
status-symbol, “existentialism.” Existentialists’ 
convergence on Death is elaborately expounded 
or exposed in terms still more obscure. Some 
passages, notably some “translated” from the 
German, are incomprehensible or irrelevant: ab- 
stractions without content or explanation, cryp- 
tic, esoteric; doubtless impressive, at least self- 
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impressive. The commentaries thereon, however, 
do not necessarily elucidate the original: some 
are discursive, rambling, discontinuous, incom- 
plete, cryptic. 

The book has been very poorly proof-read. 
An editor might also have ironed out occasional 
fusions of word-meaning or idiosyncratic usages 
or sentences of mixed syntax. 

It is fair to note that the editor admits 
frankly the volume does not represent an inte- 
grated, organized or inclusively structured cover- 
age, and also to agree gladly that it provides 
some groundwork of reflection and information 
which may stimulate fresh insights and thera- 
peutic techniques, personal or social. The lists 
of references are helpful, if not thorough-going. 

THOMAS D. ELIOT 
Fontana, Wisconsin 


The Family: A Focal Point in Health Education. 
Iago Galdston, M.D., Editor. New York: 
International Universities Press, Inc. 1961. 
216 pp. $3.00. 

This book is composed of ts presented 
at the sixteenth Eastern States Feeith Education 
Conference held under the auspices of the New 
York Academy of Medicine. Preceding the 
twelve papers constituting the major part of the 
book is a brief introductory paper by the book’s 
editor entitled “Focus on the Family: Confer- 
ence Orientation.” Dr. Galdston’s explanation 
that the “dynamics of the family” are dealt 
with in this series of papers does not prepare 
the reader for the tremendous breadth and di- 
versity of the material included. 

One chapter, written by a statistician, de- 
scribes changes in the American family. Two 
chapters look at the family from a psychiatric 
point of view, emphasizing the significance of 
familial relationships both in prevention and 
treatment of emotional disturbances. There are 
two chapters on family life education which in- 
clude historical background of the movement 
and the importance of education for parent- 
hood. In a chapter on “The Family and the 
Physician,” the author describes programs in 
which medical students are brought into direct 
contact with families and their problems. The 
use of the medical team, which helps to close 
the gap created by the decrease in number of 
general practitioners, is the subject of ‘The 
Ailing Family.” A chapter written by an anthro- 
pologist compares the family in our society with 
the societal structures of two primitive groups. 
Sociology makes its contribution to the book in 
a chapter discussing the effects of various cul- 
tures upon health, and in a chapter considering 
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the influence of social status, values and beliefs 
on health and illness in our society. A chapter 
on social work and the family points up the 
familiar family-centered focus of social workers. 

As is frequently true of a book composed of 
a collection of contributions, the diversity rep- 
resents both the value and the weakness in the 
book. With so many basically different topics, 
each one must necessarily be handled briefly 
and superficially. Looking at these contributions 
as a total composed of quite divergent parts, the 
book is readable and in some instances quite in- 
formative. In moving in the direction of a fam- 
ily-centered approach, health education is keep- 
ing pace with other disciplines in a recognition 
that help to individuals is not enough. The 
multi-disciplinary authorship of the book re- 
sults in a useful volume that provides a rationale 
for the newly developed family emphasis in 
health education. The book should be of interest 
not only to health educators but to members of 
any profession who are concerned with the 


family. 
GENEVIEVE BURTON 
University of Pennsylvania 


Marriage Counseling: Theory and Practice. 
Dean Johnson. Englewood Cliffs, New Jer- 
sey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1961. 246 pp. Text 
$5.00; Trade $6.65. 

Dr. Johnson adds to a rather sparse field a 
generalized “ery of marriage counseling. 
His writing is from a basic eclecticism, al- 
though he does not attempt to define all major 
trends from the various points of view. He 
points out the wide diversity of knowledge 
needed to do effective counseling, regardless of 
the area in which the counselor has received 
his training, whether it be Sociology, Psychiatry, 
Psychology, or Social Work. 

The book is written in non-technical lan- 
guage, with its aim directed toward the profes- 
sional counselor and graduate student. It begins 
with a description of the development of the 

rofession, recognizing that even today there 
is no consistent description of what marriage 
counseling is or by whom it is to be done. Dr. 

Johnson draws one unifying picture, however. 

This presents marriage counseling as an interac- 

tion sei the counselor and client, recog- 

nizing the use of psychosocial material which is 
sohdlee available to the client’s consciousness in 
ot lems in marriage or the per-marital state. 

e client may or may not know what he really 
wants from counseling, but the reader is as- 
sured that more than anything else he wants to 
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be understood. This desire negates advice giving 
or direct suggestion as too superficial to accom- 
plish the best results. Assessment of the client's 
ego-strength is the primary need in determining 
whether to counsel or refer for therapy. The 
counselor should have good, basic insight into 
his own personality makeup, which Dr. John- 
son feels can usually be acquired by supervised 
counseling. On occasion the counselor may need 
therapy to reduce his own unhealthy reactions 
to clients. Above all, the counselor must have 
a basic philosophy of life which contains the 
conviction that people are worth helping and 
which believes in the inherent capacity of most 
persons to adapt themselves to their life situa- 
tion, to change that situation, or in some manner 
to find solutions to their difficulties. 

After setting this general background, the 
reader is taken to the specific counseling situa- 
tion and given illustrative case material dem- 
onstrating how to create an effective counseling 
relationship and what to attempt to secure in 
the way of information during the first inter- 
view. Several points to consider in the early 
phase of counseling are listed, along with a dis- 
cussion of rapport and deterrents in counseling. 
You are then led to the major problems and 
goals in the main body of the book. The primary 
work of the counselor is described as listening, 
asking questions, making comments, and con- 
structive use of silence. Further information of 
considerable value is given about case recording, 
psychiatric consultation, and use of referral 
sources. 

The book closes with a very useful descrip- 
tion of the professional training of marriage 
counselors in a post-graduate setting. Although 
this presentation is not startling or unique, it 
does give the reader a well-rounded view of the 
field of marriage counseling as it exists at pres- 
ent. Dr. Johnson probably represents the major- 
ity opinion in his description of methods and 
techniques of counseling. He makes no mention 
of any kind of testing or the interpretation of 
the partner's behavior to reduce the threatening 
elements in the marriage. Very little attention is 
given to the more active use of suggestion and 
factual education for the client, as practiced by 


some counselors. 
WILBUR W. CLARK 
American Institute of Family Relations 


The Adolescent Society. James S. Coleman. New 
York: The Free Press of Glencoe. 1961. 368 
pages. $6.95. 

This book contributes a great deal to our 
knowledge about the relationship of the social 
life of a sample of high school students to se- 
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lected aspects of education. However, the title 
seems too general for what the book actually 
contains. This does not mean the study is un- 
important, for it is interesting and informative 
in its own right, even though only ten Illinois 
high schools were included in the sample. In- 
formation was obtained by means of structured 
questionnaires, most of which were administered 
in classrooms. 

There is little doubt that peer group influ- 
ences are of great importance to teen-agers in 
contemporary America, as the author states. 
However, he strongly implies that parents and 
teachers have little influence on teen-agers. He 
says in part, “. . . adolescents are looking toward 
each other, rather than to the adult community 
for their social rewards . . .”” Actually, the re- 
lationship of teen-agers to parents and teachers 
is not the subject of the study and the above as- 
sumption is not documented by reference to 
other studies. 

Coleman’s study deals to a considerable ex- 
tent with social rank or recognition which the 
author calls ‘‘social rewards.” He considers the 
significance of such “rewards” in motivating 
teen-age behavior in the ten high schools. The 
outstanding “‘social reward” appears to be mem- 
bership in “the leading crowd.” This is the 
clique considered by students in the school sys- 
tem to be more or less in control of status rank- 
ings and social recognition of other students. 

It is clear from the data of Coleman’s studies 
that cliques are important in school studies, 
especially for girls. High rank (viz. membership 
in the leading crowd) is attained somewhat 
differently in different schools. However, there 
are basic similarities among the schools. Ath- 
letic prowess is most important for boys and 
good looks and good clothes for girls. In ad- 
dition, in some schools with an academic tradi- 
tion, high scholarship is important, while in 
others it is a negative factor. In a few schools 
athletic prowess and scholarship are important 
for boys. Family social class position is appar- 
ently of some importance in some of the schools, 
but not in others. Other factors, such as being 
popular with members of the opposite sex (e.g. 
the ladies’ man) are more important in some 
schools than in others. 

In his final chapter Coleman takes the posi- 
tion that it is not practicable in modern Ameri- 
can society to restore the family to the dominant 
position it is assumed to have held in earlier 
times in res to education, control and moti- 
vation of adolescents. As an alternative he sug- 
gests that adolescent social systems be manipu- 
lated constructively ‘‘. . . to educate the adoles- 
cent toward adulthood . . .” His main proposal 
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is that scholastic competition be set up between 
schools so as to take advantage of the stimulus 
of group solidarity. He feels that support such 
as is now found for inter-scholastic athletics 
might result. He points out high scholarship is 


now of little concern to peer groups except that 
group pressures may be brought against one 
who is considered to be a “curve raiser.” 

WALTER L. SLOCUM 
Washington State University 
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Fifteenth Annual Workshop in the 


TECHNIQUES OF 
MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


July 30 through August 11, 1962 


for professional persons working in the field of family 
life who wish to augment their knowledge of mar- 
riage counseling methods. 

Mornings will be devoted to informal lectures and 
discussion; afternoons will be occupied with instruc- 
tion in the use of tests, discussion of cases, group 
counseling, and open forums. 

All the facilities of the Institute and the resources of 
its new research library will be available for regis- 
trants. Graduate credits in psychology or sociology 
will be available through accredited colleges. 


Fee for the two weeks—$65.00. For complete pro- 
gram and application form write to Mrs. Leslie F. 
Kimmell. 

Floyd M Anderson, Ed.D., Executive Director 
Paul Popenoce, Sc.D., Founder and President Emeritus 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
FAMILY RELATIONS 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, California 


gious values. 


Coming in February... 
The Minister and Mixed Marriages 


Mixed (Catholic-Protestant) Marriages 
G. Hansen; Professor Charles W. Stewart 


Erich Fromm 


Paul W. Pruyser 
The Menninger Foundation 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, Manhasset, N. Y. 


A discussion by David R. Mace; The Rev. Paul 


The Philosophy Basic to Freud’s Psychoanalysis 


Nathan and David: A Psychological Footnote 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


A monthly devoted to the practical synthesis of the principles and dynamics 
of counseling, dynamic psychiatry and psychology with spiritual and reli- 


The Principles of Pastoral Care According to 
Martin Luther 
Henrik Ivarsson 
Director of E 
_ Church of Sweden 


Psychology and Theology on the Nature of Man 
Owen C. Thomas 
Ass’t Prof. of Theo! 
. Episcopal Theological School 


(COMING IN MARCH): 
Counseling for Normal Young 


Glenn V. Ramsey 
Psychologist, Hogg Foundation 


I enclose $5.00 for a one-year subscription (Canadian and foreign subscriptions 50¢ additional) 


a) 


A COMPREHENSIVE, HUMAN AND ADULT GUIDE TO MARRIAGE 


CREATIVE MARRIAGE 


The first book in a series of collaborations between two promi- 
nent psychotherapists who are marriage and family counselors. 


Dr. Ellis is developer of the Rational-Emotive Method of Psy- 
chotherapy and author of Sex Without Guilt (1958), A Guide 
to Rational Living (with Dr. Robert A. Harper, 1961), editor of 
The Encyclopedia of Sexual Behavior (with Albert Abarbanel, 


1961), and other books and monographs. 


By Albert Ellis, Ph.D. 
and 


Robert A. Harper, Ph.D. 


Dr. Harper is President of the American Academy of Psycho- 
therapists, and has written Marriage (1949) and Psychoanalysis 
and Psychotherapy: 36 Systems (1959), among others. 


A UNIQUE, RATIONAL APPROACH TO THE 
PREVENTION OF MARITAL DISCORD ... 


Bypassing the commonplaces of dating, court- 
ship, budgets and the honeymoon, ihe authors 
examine the main concerns of marriage in our 
society: personal upsets, irrational prejudices, 
and the inability of individuals to communicate 
effectively. 


Drs. Ellis and Harper devote a major portion 
of this book to the sex-love aspects of marriage, 
considering such issues as Sex Preparation for 
Marriage, Impotence, Frigidity, Sex “Excess” and 
Non-Monogamous Desires. Children, in-laws and 
divorce are also realistically and compassion- 
ately discussed. 


Completely different from the usual 
handbooks, CREATIVE MARRIAGE 
offers general formulae for improving 
all human relationships. But mpst im- 
portant, the question of how to succeed 
in marriage is treated rationally and 
responsibly, $5.00 

“The closest approach to a complete marriage 


manual. . .” Leo Wollman, M.D. 


“Every reader’s vision will be enriched by the 
distinctive perspective of rational psychotherapy, 
and everyone should be able to learn something 
extremely valuable for his own problem-solving. 
Ellis and Harper, because of their emphasis on 
the positive, the dynamic, and the present, would 
seem to have written a helpful book.” 

—Journal of Individual Psychology 
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To help you keep up with 
FAMILY LIFE, Across-the-Board 
keep up with Home Economics 
Journal of Home Economics 


search newest developments in home economics and related 


Monthly except July and August. Per year $6 


List of Films on Family Relations and Child Development 


Prepared by Mildred I. Morgan, Nona M. Goodson, and Ruth J. Dales. All 
films were reviewed. Annotations are grouped in 12 categories. Sources, 
ptices, running time, etc. included. List revised 1960. Per copy 50 cents 


Please enclose payment with order. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
1600 Twentieth St, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 


The 1961 issue of 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


contains the following papers on the Family, in addition to 
four other interesting and timely papers on diversified topics: 
YONINA TALMON—Ayzinz ia Israel: A Planned Society 
PHILIP E. SLATER—Parental Role Differentiation, together with a Comment by 
BERNARD J. BERGEN, and a Rejoinder by the author 
SIDNEY M. GREENFIELD—Industrialization and the Family in Sociological 


Theory 
CHARLES TILLY—Occupational Rank and Grade of Residence in a Metropolis 


Single copies at $1.75 
Annual subscription (6 issues) at $6.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue Chicago 37, Illinois 
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To students ..........$3.50 
May be ordered from 
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THE FAMILY, SOCIETY, AND 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


William M. Kephart, University of Pennsylvania 
deals with the family both as a social institution and as a sys- 


tem of interacting personalities. Using the family to show the 
balance of interests that must be reached bets = 


the individual in order to maintain optimal social integ 
the book interweaves research findings and sociological analy- 
sis in a clear, appealing style. 


CEBOOK IN MARRIAGE 
AND THE FAMILY 
and the family, such as Professor Kephart’s THE 
FAMILY, SOCIETY, AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 


431 pages Pay 


Company 
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